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me with my project. 
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the many acts of kindness shown by them towards me. 
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search (ICSSR) for funding the last stages of my field investiga- 
tions. Professor Bruno Jobert of CERAT, Grenoble, urged me to 
spend more time on the issue of civil society in a rural setting. 
Without his constant promptings I do not think I would have paid 
adequate attention to this dimension. Finally I must thank Profes- 
sor Rajendra Singh of the Delhi School of Social Work, University 
of Delhi, for carefully going through the manuscript and suggest- 
ing many improvements. 

I hope this book will arouse some interest among my readers. 
It is written at a time when ethnicity seems to have acquired a 
lot of importance. In the 1970s when I first worked on ethnicity, 
studies on agrarian movements were very popular. Now that I 
have slowly made my way to rural unionism and farmers’ mobil- 
izations, ethnicity has become a dominant intellectual concern. 
Nevertheless a piece of research must stand on its own, regardless 
of what is blowing in the wind. But the intervening years were 
to my advantage. I had the benefit of some excellent literature 
on the peasantry that appeared during this period. Without such 
outstanding scholarship this book would have been wanting in 
many more respects. 
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Chapter I 


Conceptualizing 
Rural Unionism 


INTRODUCTION 


E the pages that follow I shall try and demonstrate the changing 
nature of rural agitation and mobilization in contemporary 
India in order to make room for the conceptualization of rural 
unionism. Without this move it would be difficult to appreciate 
the specifics of contemporary rural mobilizations in India. Such 
agitations are popularly known as farmers’ movements, whose 
terminological legitimacy I do not want to go into right now. Rural 
unionism draws our attention to the manner in which the country- 
side enters into the fray of supra-local politics on very economistic 
demands. Moreover as the organizations that are the vehicles of 
rural unionism are not limited by any one demand or cluster of 
demands, they are somewhat permanent entities and do not easily 
wither away with either the success or failure of any one campaign. 
Thus unlike movements for lowering taxes or fighting against 
landlordism in pre-Independence India, rural unions move from 
one issue to another to safeguard and promote the interests of 
their adherents over a protracted period and across several crises. 
The specific organization which will involve us in this volume is 
the Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) in west Uttar Pradesh (U.P.). 
Brt it is not as if a study of this organization does not have 
analytical lessons for other such forms of rural mobilization. The 
only way however that this study can leave such an impact is by 
first appreciating what is different about these rural mobilizations 
from those of pre-Independence India, and then by vivifying its 
specifics through an illustration of the context in which each such 
union manifests itself. It is for this reason that the present study 
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is as much about the BKU as it is about the Jats of west U.P. on 
whom this organization rests. It is therefore not a monograph on 
Jat culture and tradition, but highlights instead those aspects of 
Jat society that the BKU itself emphasizes, though not always in 
a deliberate fashion. Without this it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate the character and career of the BKU. 

This should not be interpreted as a culturological exercise for 
that would reduce the BKU to being just an unreflexive outcome 
of Jat ethos. Instead I hope to demonstrate that the BKU draws 
its sustenance from certain aspects of Jat culture and tradition 
while ignoring others. In addition, the fact that these cultural 
aspects came to the forefront was because they were in harmony 
with, and thus encouraged by, actual social practices. The Jat ethos 
of equality plays a very important role in understanding the char- 
acter of the BKU, and this is primarily because there are few class 
and economic differences between the Jats of west U.P., who are 
mainly owner-cultivators of relatively small to modest plots of 
land. 

There are perhaps other sides to Jat culture which I may be 
unaware of, and so indeed may most of the Jats (at least in a 
self-conscious kind of way), but they are of little significance for 
understanding the BKU. As the BKU is about cultivating and 
cultivators, the culture that the practice of cultivating actually 
forwards becomes rather central for comprehending the function- 
ing of the BKU. But this is not all. The BKU’s organizational 
decisions and political calculations (and some autonomy must be 
granted to these) have also transformed certain aspects of tradition 
as well as set up one aspect of tradition against another. For 
instance, the BKU has revived and enlarged clan ties, and has at 
the same time introduced contradictions between clan heads and 
the rest. This is why many Jats have left the BKU for they feel 
that it has been captured by certain clans, and within that by their 
clan heads. Quite unintentionally again, the BKU has also alien- 
ated the Muslim Muley Jats, and undeniably there is some tension 
between them today. This too would be contrary to a particular 
rendition of tradition according to which, regardless of religion, 
Hindu and Muslim Jats have always had very amicable and frater- 
nal relations with each other. Therefore, changes are taking place 
but these are not self-consciously directed against tradition or 
culture. In fact very often arguments espousing contrary positions 
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are made in the name of tradition. Thus while on¢é group may 
invoke tradition to say that a clan leader should determine political 
choices, another could equally claim that in the past clan heads 
were only supposed to intervene in domestic and village-level 
disputes and nothing else. This is the difficulty with treating 
tradition and culture as self-evident and unproblematic, as in most 
culturological biases, and anthropologists are only too well aware 
of this. 

Without questioning culturological assumptions it is difficult 
to make analytical space for the appreciation of rural unionism. 
This is because the literature on rural mobilization revolves 
around the notion of the ‘peasantry’ which is understood in very 
culturological terms. This is in spite of the fact that anthro- 
pologists, historians, and economists have all contributed to this 
field with rare inter-disciplinary verve. Even so, a large number 
of these studies conceptualize the peasants as being backward in 
their disposition, incapable of ideological commitment and con- 
sequently duped by outsiders and also by the rural rich. While 
the more sophisticated of such scholars contextualize these traits 
on the basis of insular peasant existence (for example, Meillassoux 
1973; Thorner 1971:202-5), they nevertheless leave little analyti- 
cal space to consider rural uprisings which are often ideological 
and supra-local in their dimensions (see Shanin 1973; Hobsbawm 
1973). In such exercises the culture of the peasantry goes along 
with a certain kind of peasant existence, and the one continually 
reinforces the other. In this scheme of things, there is little scope 
for either social dynamism and dialectics, nor for alternative 
visions and aspirations. Peasant society is in a time-warp and what 
is more, peasants feel themselves cocooned within it. They have 
no intentions of moving out, nor indeed is it viable for them to 
do so, Without denying the fact that studies on the peasantry 
have contributed richly to our awareness of rural mobilization, 
it is also time we realized that the bias in them make it difficult 
to understand contemporary rural unionism, where none of the 
features of the peasants’ so-called pre-political backwardness and 
social insularity are evident. That we call this a bias in the first 
place, is not just because it impedes an appreciation of rural 
unionism in contemporary times, but also because it ignores some 
of the crucial variations that were present even in rural mobiliza- 
tions in the past. 
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Periopizinc Rurat Mosi.izaTion 


Rural movements have not been the same in different historical 
periods and yet there has been a marked obduracy in retaining the 
term ‘peasant’ while referring to rural agitationists. There is per- 
haps good reason for this because agrarian people tend to revive 
traditional loyalties in moments of crisis to emphasize the over- 
whelming commonality of their aspirations and goals. However, 
there were many occasions when rural India was activated by issues 
which were self-consciously against tradition, and the many move- 
ments led by the All India Kisan Sabha in British India, as well as 
such celebrated cases as the Tebhaga uprising give evidence of 
rural mobilization which went beyond the traditional format 
(Pouchepadass 1980:136-55). Then there is the famous Telengana 
movement of the 1940s which even today inspires Left intellec- 
tuals and activists. In short, there are really no dearth of instances 
when rural India has not acted in ways typical of peasants. They 
have not been pre-political or pre-ideological. They often had 
their own leaders like Baba Ramachandra, in the 1920s uprising 
in Awadh (Siddiqi 1978). Sometimes they were led by people like 
Swami Sahajanand Saraswati or Rahul Sankratayana, or Motilal 
Tejawat, who self-consciously ruralized themselves, went in and 
out of sects, but were also participants in supra-local politics. 
Another famous variation is Vallabhai Patel, whose rural origins 
gave him a popular base but it was one that was succoured by his 
affiliation and identity with the Congress party. On other oc- 
casions they were led by ideological parties as was the case in 
Telengana or Tebagha. Rural mobilizations then seem to be more 
comfortable when offered a range of ideologies which they can 
beep out at different wavelengths to catch a sympathetic ear. Why 
then, in spite of all this evidence, are rural movements generally 
termed as being ‘peasant’ in character? 

The most obvious reason, of course, is the difference that exists 
between the urban background of -the chronicler, academic, or 
administrator, and the rural agitationists. Their worlds are really 
quite different. In such situations there are usually two options. 
Either one explores the social bases of these differences, which 
then erodes the autonomy of cultures, or one emphasizes the 
singularity of cultures and their incommensurable dimensions to 
explain social differences between peoples. The latter option is 
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more tempting for it also resonates with the way differences are 
conceptualized at the popular level. This is why everything that 
is different and unusual in the actual content of rural mobilization 
tends to be seen as evidence of the pre-ideological consciousness 
of the backward peasant. Very often it is not backwardness as such 
but the exigencies and contingencies of rural life that makes the 
difference, but this is not always appreciated. 

The second and equally important reason is that transforma- 
tions in the rural sector follow from changes in the urban sector. 
The town is always the pace-setter. Industrialization and 
capitalism are products of the city and only later do they come to 
villages (Lenin 196]:121-7). The most important consequence of 
this, for our purpose here, is that villagers live in a world that has 
not been spatially disturbed in any significant way. Everyone 
knows the other only too well. In such a situation, the immediate 
cause of amovement almost invariably happens to be in the vicinity 
itself and therefore can be redressed at that level too. Yet, some- 
times the problem is at the supra-local plane, such as in the Mutiny 
of 1857, and therefore can only be addressed supra-locally. This 
is why it is unwise to make up our minds in advance that the 
peasant in confined to the bamboo hedge, or is territorially cir- 
cumscribed (as in Wolf 1966:290; Guha 1983; see also Appendix I). 
When circumstances demand a wider base, rural movements in 
India do seem capable of it, and when the situation is otherwise, 
then rural mobilizations tend to be territorially confined. 

Again, because of the relative spatial immobility of rural life, 
it is much more difficult for a pure ideologue to emerge in the 
rural countryside than it is in the urban cities. A person in a rural 
setting is not just a bundle of attributes but is also a bearer of 
traditional associations and earlier memories of interaction (see 
Marriot 1968:105, 107, 114). This is what makes it easier for an 
unencumbered outsider to emerge as an ideologue in rural societ- 
ies. If the leader is from amongst the rural folk, then he is in 
some ways an ‘ideal’, but not quite a hero. To a large extent this 
explains why rural masses have been swayed by semi-religious 
figures like Baba Ramachandra and Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. They were all outsiders who met with the 
requirements of being an ‘ideal’, unencumbered by local mem- 
ories and associations. Failing the emergence of such ideal leaders, 
rural India has also been motivated by professional urban 
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ideologues as has already been mentioned. The range of alterna- 
tives possible on this score again should caution us in coming to 
quick judgements regarding rural proclivities. 

In those movements where small landlords, rich owner-cul- 
tivators, and tenant farmers (such as those in pre-Independence 
India), come together with the more depressed agrarian classes, the 
enemy is usually the big landlord or the State. The leadership in 
such uprisings is generally provided by that section which has the 
greatest resource advantage. Obviously these would be the better- 
off and more prosperous categories in the agrarian sector. This was 
true of the Congress rent campaign in U.P. (1930-2), of Cham- 
paran, of Telengana in its first stages, and of course of the 1857 
Mutiny as well (see also Pouchepadass 1980). In all such cases 
leadership was in the hands of the more affluent classes, quite 
simply because of their strategic and tactical resource advantage. 
But such instances must be specifically distinguished from those in 
which the agitationists are in the main tenants or marginal cul- 
tivators, or owner-cultivators, or a combination thereof. Lead- 
ership in these cases is wielded either by a peasant ideal or by 
political parties with clearly stated ideological positions. The range 
of alternatives is quite wide if one considers the variations possible 
and actually enacted in rural movements in India. All of this should 
caution us against any hurried cultural explanation that rests on the 
conception of a rural mentality. 

In British India the incidence of rural movements where the 
rich-to-middle and even poor peasants came together as a social 
category was widely noticed (Dhanagare 1983:222-3). These 
movements were generally for lowering rents or taxes, or for 
occupational tenure. It has also been recorded that these move- 
ments were limited in their spread, and quite frequently (though 
not always) the ‘enemy’ was the local overlord and not the govern- 
ment as such. In fact it was often believed by those who par- 
ticipated in such movements that if only word could get to the 
Queen of England she would pull up her local representative as 
well as his native factotum and agent and all would be well (Guha 
1983:113). Given the nature of the agrarian structure in British 
India it is not surprising that tenants and small and middle farmers 
could, on occasion, come together because of the many common 
interests that bound them. It has also been argued that peasant 
insecurity is a feature typical of colonial India and was not quite 
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as marked in pre-British days. Even the image of an usurious 
moneylender knocking on the door of an impoverished peasant is 
a colonial phenomenon (Meyer 1983:162).It is argued that it was 
against the interest of the elite in pre-British India to actually 
dispossess peasants and resume their land. Usury was one way of 
confining peasants territorially. In fact the landlords imposed 
heavy penalties on those who wished to escape. And yet, the urge 
to migrate elsewhere to perhaps a less harsh regime, took place 
extensively in Mughal India. This was one form of peasant protest. 
In British India, however, such a strategy would have meant certain 
destitution for the peasants and a perfect solution for the landlords. 

To each period then belongs not only its own kind of peasant 
movement but also its own kind of elite behaviour. In Mughal 
India the landed overlords often led local revolts against Imperial 
authority (Dhanagare 1983:27), but in British India the members 
of the landed elite were known for their complete subservience 
and loyalty to the colonial powers. Not surprisingly, the nature of 
the relationship between the governments of Independent India 
and the rural elites has also undergone a change from the British 
days. It is this change that has provided this book with much of 
its substance and raison d’étre. 

Our information on agrarian mobilizations after 1857 is rich 
both in empirical detail as well as in the theoretical processing of 
data. The post-1857 agrarian movements or revolts were largely 
caused by tenancy insecurity and usurious practices which were 
widespread throughout the country. These phenomena, historians 
seem to concur, were essentially the consequences of British col- 
onial policies in India. As a result of these agrarian disturbances the 
British had to yield somewhat and issue certain compensatory edicts 
to pacify the rural poor. The Bengal Tenancy Act (1885), the 
Deccan Agricultural Relief Act (1879), and the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Bill (1900), are instances of such measures. But even so, such 
respite came only to small and localized sections of the peasantry, 
leaving the bulk of the rural masses by and large untouched. 
Throughout the first half of the twentieth century this process of 
struggle and concession continued with greater or lesser success. 

The Congress government after Independence legislated zamin- 
dari abolition which quickened the slow pace of change that had 
characterized British India. With zamindari abolition the zamindars 
were either ruined or were forced to change the style of their 
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exactions from the rural poor. The ways in which the zamindari 
abolition acts have been perjured have been documented too well 
to bear repetition here (Joshi 1975:90-6; Thorner 1976). In any 
case by the 1960s the movements for tenancy reform and tenancy 
occupation were over. The phenomenon of tenant cultivation too 
had dropped very sharply (Nadkarni 1987:23). Tenants with per- 
manent tenure and large occupational holdings in their charge have 
today emerged more powerful than they were ever before. Most 
well-to-do landlords of yore either became capitalist farmers and 
evaded the land ceiling legislations by fictitious benami transaction 
and concealment, or sank gradually into the middle and lower-mid- 
dle classes in urban India. Their world had changed, and if they did 
not adapt with the times to take advantage of the head start they 
enjoyed in terms of landholdings, then they were gradually forced 
to either leave the village or live in it under totally different condi- 
tions. 

The poor predictably did not fare well. The small tenants who 
secured some land were constantly being pushed down by the 
weight of higher prices and by the fragmentation of holdings. The 
poorer tenants-at-will of pre-Independence India in most cases 
became agricultural labourers with no rights to any land what- 
soever. The number of agricultural labourers thus kept increasing 
in every census enumeration. Further, according to the Rural 
Labour Enquiry of 1974-5, as much as 30.3 per cent of all rural 
households were made up of landless labourers. If one were to add 
to this another 14.7 per cent who owned land but could not depend 
on it for a principal source of livelihood, then the picture gets 
really grim (Nadkarni 1987:23). In a situation like this it is no 
wonder that the earlier issues which used to spark off agrarian 
movements are no longer as effective. 


Farmers’ Movements IN ConTEMPORARY INDIA 


In India today we might say that there are primarily two types 
of agrarian mobilizations. One is of the poor agricultural labourers 
and marginal farmers. The other is of the more prosperous and 
independent owner-cultivators who produce a considerable mar- 
keted surplus. The very rich ‘capitalist’ farmers are generally with 
the richer farmers and are looked upon as exploiters by the 
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agricultural labourers who work on their fields either as wage 
labourers or as sharecroppers. In other words, modernization has 
come to rural India but without an all-round roseate effect. 
Neither can it be said that this modernization and such changes 
that have taken place in its wake in rural India are because of the 
effects of the urban world. The urban world exists, as does the 
national economy, but its effect on rural India is not simply a 
consequence of proximity but rather of the nexus which embraces 
both town and country. 

In the last several years the relationship between town and 
country in India has changed more rapidly than it ever did in the 
past. The percentage share of agricultural income to national 
income has declined significantly from 49.6 per cent in 1961 to 
36.4 per cent in 1981 (at current prices). But the workforce has 
declined only marginally. This should help us appreciate further 
the difference between the picture of Adam Smith’s England and 
contemporary India. The relative income for agricultural workers 
vis-a-vis industrial workers declined too (ibid.:43). This was fur- 
ther compounded when in the 1970s the ‘agricultural sector came 
out worse off in terms of prices . . . ’ (ibid.:44). In the meantime, 
the expenditure on fertilizers kept going up even though India’s 
use of fertilizers is still among the lowest in the world (ibid.:48). 
Fertilizer consumption per hectare of gross cropped area has 
doubled from 16.1 kilogrammes to 32.0 kilogrammes between 
1971-2 and 1980-1 (ibid.:50). 

The overall increase in fertilizer consumption too is very dram- 
atic if we review the progress from 1960-1 onwards (see Table I). 
Further the area under irrigation has increased during these years 
(Table II). There has also been a sensational rise in the number 
of electrical pump sets. From a mere 21,000 in 1950-1, the 
number of pump sets went up to four million in 1979-80 (Nad- 
karni 1987:48). In 1961-2 India manufactured 880 tractors and 
imported three thousand. The production of tractors too rose 
sharply and was 81.5 thousand by 1981-2 (ibid.). The increase 
in mechanization also brought about a decrease in demand for 
wage labour in some sectors of the rural economy. 

It is worthwhile to remember in this connection that it is not as 
if rural India was earlier completely cut off from extra-rural influen- 
ces. In fact most of the peasant movements in twentieth-century 
India were influenced by the commercialization of agriculture. But 
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Tas e I 
Fertilizer Production and Consumption 


’000 tonnes of nutrients 





Nitrogenous Phosphatic Potassic’ 

Produc- Consump- Produc- Consump- _ Consump- 
tion tion tion tion tion 
1960-1 98 212 52 53 29 
1970-1 830 1479 229 541 236 
1980-1 2164 3678 842 1214 624 
1983-4 3491 5204 1084 1730 775 
1984-5 3917 5486 1264 1886 839 
1985-6 4328 5815 1428 2068 854 
1986-7+ 5410 5796 1660 2113 871 








* There is no indigenous production. 
+ Provisional 
Source: Statistical Outline of India, 1988-9. Tata Services Ltd., Dept. of 
Economics and Statistics, Bombay 1988:58. 


Taste II 
Cropped Area and Irrigated Area 


Net area — Total Net area Gross Gross irrigated 
sown cropped _— irrigated areas area as % of 
area’ Mn. bectares irrigated cropped area 





1960-1 133.2 152.8 24.7 28.0 18.3 
1970-1 140.8 165.8 31.2 38.2 23.0 
1980-1 140.3 173.1 38.8 49.6 28.7 
1982-3 140.8 173.4 39.9 52.0 30.0 
1983-4 142.7 180.4 42.0 53.9 29.9 





* Including area sown/irrigated more than once. 
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this commercialization was not accompanied by a modernization of 
agricultural inputs — whether chemical or mechanical. This is prob- 
ably why these movements could afford to be single pronged and 
remedial in character. In contrast rural unionism in India today is 
remedial, no doubt, but multi pronged and prospective too. One need 
only look at the Shetkari Sangathan (SS) led by Sharad Joshi, or the 
Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) led by Mahendar Singh Tikait, to 
be convinced of this. These movements look to the future by trying 
to influence national policies on prices, taxation structure, as also 
the basic approaches to economic planning and development. All 
this is quite new as far as agrarian mobilization in India is concerned. 


Two Types or Rurat Movements 


As we said earlier there are two kinds of agrarian mobilizations in 
India today. One is the movement of poor peasants and agricul- 
tural labourers for higher wages and better working conditions. 
These movements are generally sponsored by the various rural 
wings of established political parties like the Kisan Sabhas, or the 
agricultural labourer unions of the CPI and the CPI(M), and by 
various factions of the CPI(ML). This has led many observers to 
underline the sharp class basis of agrarian movements such as in 
Kerala where the poorer peasants and agricultural labourers are 
in the forefront (Oomen 1985). The second type of rural move- 
ments are the farmers’ (not peasants) movements such as the 
Bharatiya Kisan Union in west U.P., Punjab and Haryana; the 
Shetkari Sangathan in Maharashtra; or the Rajya Ryota Sangha in 
Karnataka. Here, apparently, the agriculturists present themselves 
as an undifferentiated phalanx as they often did during British 
India. But one should also bear in mind that these farmers’ move- 
ments distinguish their interests quite clearly from the interests 
of the agricultural labourers. 


! In Charan Singh’s opinion a landless man is not a farmer (See Byres 
1988:164). This point of view seems to orient the BKU’s opinion even today. 
The BKU has nothing to say about the problem being faced by agricultural 
wage labourers. Sharad Joshi’s Sangathan, on the other hand, is often sensitive 
to issues facing them (Times of India, 19 April 1988). While I came across 
several handloom weavers who would also benefit from a reduction in elec- 
tricity rates, I did not come across a single agricultural wage labourer in 
Meerut during the course of the BKU’s agitation in that city. 
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The class distinctions however do not end there. I think it is 
legitimate to argue that the two types of rural movements in India 
today signify the manner in which the country-town nexus has 
differentiated the countryside. When studying the movements of 
the rural poor which are usually local in their spread (for they are 
principally against the local exploiters and their rapacious ways), 
the tendency usually is to avoid the set of circumstances and 
structural features which are supra-local in character but which 
have a powerful bearing on the determination of wages and income 
in the countryside. Paradoxically, while the demands of these poor 
agriculturists are taken up best by national parties, their principal 
enemy is a visible one, namely the local exploiter. 

In the case of the farmers’ movement the enemy is not in the 
village or in the vicinage. The government, either at the Centre 
or the state, is targeted for attack. The demands put forward by 
these farmers invariably revolve around higher prices for agricul- 
tural produce, lowering of electricity, fertilizer and water charges, 
and easier terms for loans for agricultural investments (Byres 
1988:139-89). Such farmérs’ movements are often called kulak 
movements and are dismissively treated by many on account of 
the fact that they do not represent the interest of the vast number 
of farmers who are not net sellers of marketable surplus. According 
to V.K.R.V. Rao ‘only 21.4 per cent of all operational holdings 
could be said to be contributing to marketed surplus and the bulk, 
namely 78.6 per cent of the holding have no or negligible share 
in marketed output’ (Nadkarni 1987:32). Further land revenue as 
a percentage of total revenue has fallen from 8.2 per cent in 1950-1 
to 2.5 per cent in 1970-1. The rich farmers have been favoured 
by another criterion too. Agricultural tax as a percentage of total 
tax has come down from 0.6 per cent in 1950-1 to 0.16 per cent 
in 1987-8 (Navbharat Times, 11 February 1988). And yet it is also 
true, as these farmers insist, that ‘total inputs as percentage of 
agricultural output have increased both in money and in real terms 
during the decade’ (Nadkarni op. cit.). The rich farmers too then 
are victims of the nexus. Though we may argue that the agriculture 
sector is historically meant to feed and support a growing capitalist 
society, yet in terms of the here-and-now this argument is hardly 
going to persuade the bulk of independent owner-cultivators to 
take a quiescent posture. 

The fact that the. farmers’ movements have gained a lot of 
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attention is because the farmers are more voluble and have greater 
staying power. That is probably why they can run rural unions. 
They desist from merging with existing party formations, and 
the enthusiasm they generate is quite remarkable. This can be 
gauged from their membership figures. For example, the Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural Association (TNAA) has a membership of 
three million while the Kisan Sabha of the CPI(M) has only 
eighty-one thousand members in the state (Nadkarni 1987:67). 
While it is true that the rich farmers have a set of demands quite 
distinct from the poorer farmers, it is only the very rich that 
seem to be quite confident of themselves. In the middle and lower 
tiers of the farmers’ continuum there is considerable anguish as 
to how they will be able to protect themselves from the ravages 
of the punishing and relentless economic system within which 
they are operating. 

It is not at all surprising that national parties have been unabie 
to project the demands of these rich farmers. Agricultural issues 
in each region are quite different in their specifics. However, if 
the farmers’ movements have generally been quite content in 
staying outside national parties, it is not because of their pre- 
political nature, but because they have shrewdly calculated their 
effectiveness to be the greatest when they work as a pressure 
group outside established structures. This also gives them room 
to operate the more powerful levers of government in their favour 
when movements of the agricultural proletariat and the rural poor 
antagonistically confront them. In Punjab, Karnataka, Maharash- 
tra and Tamil Nadu, the facility with which farmers employ the 
weapons of the supra-local state on some occasions and the 
organizational organs of the more localized rural union on others 
should not be overlooked. 

The reason for emphasizing these issues is because Sharad Joshi 
of the Shetkari Sangathan has caused some confusion by his voci- 
ferous espousal of ‘Bharat’ against ‘India’. This has given rise to 
a false notion of a dichotomy between rural India (i.e. ‘Bharat’) 
and urban India (i.e. ‘India’). It may have also led some to believe 
that the farmers are in fact rejecting India for an arcadian ‘Bharat’. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the farmers’ 
movement aggressively demands concessions from ‘India’ and it 
manifests no desire to return to an untidy utopia of an idyllic and 
impoverished village republic. The farmers specifically demand 
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public investment on a large scale, but they are economically hurt 
because rural public investment is on the decline (Rath 1988:739- 
44). The farmers’ movement depends on cheaper and more abun- 
dant irrigation, power and fertilizers, for all of which the public 
sector is important. Our agricultural sector has broken away from 
feudalism and from the so-called ‘patron-client relation’, but the 
industrial sector, public and private, cannot fully complement this 
transition. This is not so much because of the under-development 
of the economy as it is due to the peculiar character of post- 
colonial capitalism in India (Bagchi 1988). It is in this context that 
we must conceptualize rural unionism in India. In order to do so 
it is necessary to recast the history of rural agitations in India along 
a consistent conceptual scheme such that the specifics of rural 
unionism need not come as an analytical surprise. 


BEYOND THE BamBoo HEDGE 


A distinguishing feature of contemporary sociological and social 
anthropological studies has been a rise in the number of scholars 
who question explanatory schemes based on the notion of a 
peasant ‘mentality’. Surprisingly however, scepticism regarding 
explanatory schemes of this variety has not fully washed the shores 
of a significant chunk of contemporary peasant studies. This 
indeed, is quite unusual for many of the mainline scholars of 
peasant history and anthropology today come from quite radical 
and otherwise iconoclastic theoretical backgrounds. Authors such 
as Shanin (1971, 1972) and Guha (1983), who are otherwise quite 
critical with respect to a host of received theories, see nothing 
remiss in giving credence to the segregation of the peasant mind 
and culture from those of the non-peasant urbanites. In line with 
this segregation peasants are viewed as slow, obdurate, traditional, 
backward-looking, or a combination of all or some of these traits. 
This approach towards peasants is, by all accounts, quite dated. 
Thomas and Znaniecki did encourage such a perspective in their 
1918 study of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, but that 
was decades ago. We have come a long way since then. As early 
as 1953 Robert Redfield wrote: ‘Peasants and urbanites are, in 
certain things, one society, and the peasant knows it’ (1953:49). 

The fact that the old tradition of segregation and the typecasting 
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of the peasants’ mind and consciousness has received a fresh im- 
petus makes one wonder: perhaps peasants can be typecast and 
segregated from the rest? Is there a ‘rural mentality’ after all? 

What led me initially to study rural unionism was my uneasiness 
with the frequent assertion that peasants are culturally indifferent 
to politics as we understand it to be today, and can be easily tricked, 
or ‘double crossed’ (Shanin 1971:257) by outsiders and by the local 
notables, on account of their ‘low “classness” ’ (ibid.:253). Or, as 
Guha writes, peasants are given to ‘disjointed perceptions’ (1983: 
28), for which reason their consciousness too is either ‘negative’ 
(ibid.), or ‘immature’ (ibid.: 219; see also Appendix I). Eric Wolf 
too remarks elsewhere that peasant consciousness is basically paro- 
chial in character as the peasants have great difficulty in looking 
beyond the ‘bamboo hedge’ (Wolf 1969:290). 

There are certainly a whole host of facts which would quickly 
corroborate these positions. Indian social history provides several 
instances when time and time again the poor and middle farmers 
put their combined might behind certain uprisings, but it was only 
the rich leaders or the politicians from outside who benefitted. 
The poor peasants were used as so much canon fodder. Even when 
they got together on their own steam they were unable to politi- 
cally integrate a wider cross-section of impoverished and marginal 
agrarian classes and eventually handed over the leadership to 
outsiders or to the traditional elite. There are enough instances 
on all these counts, yet there is something missing (see Pouche- 
padass 1980). 

On closer introspection the problem revealed to me was, to 
begin with, methodological. Is it that peasant mobilizations bore 
such distinguishing traits because of the character of the peasant 
or rural mind? Or, as I would be happier to aver, the structure of 
agrarian society privileges mobilizations which are local and not 
deeply differentiated as Harrison (1977) has also argued. Can it 
be that our characterization of peasant movements as pre-political 
and pre-ideological arises because we are unfamiliar with the 
contingent realities of peasant life? I believe that an awareness of 
this possibility guards us against the risk of caricaturing the rural 
people. All too often in sociology and social anthropology the 
search for explanations is suspended if it can be assumed that the 
subjects of our research subscribe to a certain ‘mentality’. 

Most of the theoretical advances in peasant movements and 
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agrarian mobilizations have used pre-Independence rural upris- 
ings as case material. There is nothing wrong in this except that 
the scholars have in the main adopted a framework for evaluation 
(perhaps a ‘mentality’) which is characteristically post-Inde- 
pendent in character. By this I mean that the scholars demand that 
rural movements of pre-Independence India ideologically espouse 
causes that make political sense only after India became inde- 
pendent in 1947. In other words, to even hope for an agrarian 
revolt on the independent initiative of the poorest toiling classes 
is inappropriate when one considers that the pre-1947 Indian 
countryside was characterized by tenancy and landlordism. To 
suppose that peasant differentiation would catalyse rural move- 
ments into supra-local agitations along strict class lines often 
ignores the reality of colonialism which can quite legitimately 
unite diverse agrarian social classes in anti-colonial struggles (see 
Pouchepadass ibid., and Henningham 1984:227). 

The Champaran movement which took place in the second 
decade of this century is a stock example of how various categories 
of landowners came together against British-controlled indigo 
plantations. This is notwithstanding the fact that each of these 
agrarian social classes saw its motivations and interests differently. 
Colonial policies, such as on water tax, land revenue and agricul- 
tural prices, could also bring together poor, middle and well-to-do 
tenants, along with lesser landlords, against zamindars and rural 
potentates. 


EconomisM AND Rurat UNIONISM 


In order to understand rural unionism fully it is essential that it 
be allowed the latitude that one customarily gives to trade unions, 
primarily with respect to the principle (or the lack of it) of eco- 
nomism. If trade unions can organize sectorally, without ideology, 
with outsiders as leaders, then why not the peasants? In urban 
trade unions too we find that not every member of the working 
class is equally enthusiastic about different kinds of industrial 
mobilization. We also find, quite interestingly, that while all urban 
social classes agitate and strike, rarely does a non-striking category 
have any sympathy for a striking group. Seen in this light the rural 
unionist mode and attitude towards protest is not all that alien to 
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the world of urban trade unions. Even so, to account for the 
differences that exist between urban unions and rural ones it is 
worthwhile to look into the circumstances of rural life instead of 
giving currency to the notion that peasants are quite incorrigibly 
‘pre-political’ and ‘pre-ideological’. 

Another methodological weakness of the known and regnant 
theories of peasant movements is that these theories seem to be 
working towards a project of ‘total history’ and are in this sense, 
teleological. In this conspectus, peasant movements are expected 
to take history forward momentously, and not merely to grind and 
groan, or to shuffle around indecisively. Scholars feel cheated, as 
it were, whenever the peasants do not live up to academic expec- 
tations. The peasants may get tricked by outsiders and by the 
traditional upper-class leaders, but it must be remembered that 
they can also trick outsiders quite soundly. But to this other side 
these scholars pay scant attention. The Communists are only too 
aware of this reality and that is why socialism is firmly consolidated 
only when the leaders successfully trap the peasants in communes 
(as Mao did) before they trick the political leadership. It would be 
quite incorrect then to presume that naiveté predominantly char- 
acterizes the peasant’s relations with the outside world. 

In other words, the peasants are very much like the rest of us 
but are only positioned differently. Today when the tenancy 
movement is over, we find, in large parts of India, poor and 
landless peasants organizing ‘politically’ against landowners in a 
manner that should give some comfort to the ‘total history’ 
oriented scholar. Communist, socialist and various shades of pol- 
itical opinion are active in the countryside today exhorting the 
peasants ‘ideologically’ towards a higher goal, but tilting locally 
at neighbourhood landlords and capitalist landowners with whom 
the landless share no common interest. 

At the same time another feature is also gaining dominance and 
that is the so called rich farmers’ movement. Tamil Nadu, Kar- 
nataka, Maharashtra and, now, more recently, west U.P., have 
been the prominent sites of such agitations. These movements are 
all limited either to a specific province or to a region within a 
province. They do not speak for the agricultural labourers but for 
the producers of marketed surplus. They are also outside existing 
political formations insomuch as they do not wish to merge their 
identities with any political party. 
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‘Tue Buarattya Kisan Union: AN ILLusTRATION 


It is because of these overt characteristics of farmers’ movements 
that the notion of peasants being pre-ideological and pre-political 
in character gets its second wind. It is most satisfying, therefore, 
to demonstrate, from within the richness of contemporaneity, the 
inadequacy of such formulations which resurrect the notion of 
peasant mentality. For this purpose we have chosen to concentrate 
on the Bharatiya Kisan Union which leads the farmers’ movement 
in west Uttar Pradesh. The BKU should illustrate factually the 
difficulties with those conceptualizations which take a very narrow 
and stylized view of the peasants. That we choose the BKU for 
this task is all the more significant as this organization seems to 
confirm, at first sight, the very features which we should like to 
contest. 

Part of the reason why the BKU under the leadership of 
Mahender Singh Tikait has drawn such attention is because the 
leader and the union seem to conform so completely to the extant 
conceptualization of the peasantry. Tikait and the BKU are seem- 
ingly pre-political and pre-ideological for they very demonstra- 
tively refuse any alignment with political parties. Moreover, Tikait 
speaks primarily on behalf of kashta kari (or cultivating) landown- 
ing classes but acts as if he speaks on behalf of the entire rural 
community. In this sense the general belief that peasants are not 
really ‘class conscious’ seems to be validated. The rural classes too, 
from the very small farmer in west Uttar Pradesh who has up to 
two acres of land, have all demonstrated in large numbers, at one 
time or another, their partisanship with the BKU. Finally, the fact 
that Tikait is a peasant in manner, habit, and custom confirms the 
scholarly view of the so-called peasant ‘mentality’, and the viability 
of constructing the /ongue durée of the peasant mind. 

I chose the BKU for scrutiny precisely because it seemed to 
manifest such stereotypical characteristics. Even so, a closer sec- 
ond look revealed many parallels between it and trade union 
organizations. Quite encouragingly for my unfinished thoughts, 
the movement in west U.P. in fact calls itself a farmers’ union — 
the Bharatiya Kisan Union. The more I think of it the more 
appropriate the term ‘union’ appears to me. Like unions in urban 
centres, the BKU is sensitive to other social classes even though 
those belonging to these other classes are not its active members. 
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Tikait has tried to win over the urban areas of west U.P. not by 
posing a ‘Bharat vs. India’ choice, but by upholding the rallying 
call $ai jawan jai kisan’. The BKU is sensitive to Hindu-Muslim 
antagonisms and has always upheld the need for communal amity 
between these two religions. Tikait often begins and closes his 
public meetings with Allah bo Akbar followed by (note the se- 
quence) Har Har Mabadev. The large Muslim population of west 
U.P. (as high as 38.06 per cent in Moradabad district) also makes 
such a position a sensible one. Caste-wise too, the Muslim land- 
owners of west U.P. are mainly either Jats or Rajputs. This adds 
another element of commonality between them and the landown- 
ing Hindu Jats and Rajputs of that region.’ 

As far as BKU activism is concerned, it agitates largely on 
economic issues and its enemy is the State and not the local 
overlord or exploiter. It believes that the local officials are corrupt 
and hungry for bribes, but this in no way exonerates either the 
Central government, or the provincial authorities of U.P. for their 
alleged lack of concern and goodwill for the peasants. In response, 
the farmers of west U.P. rallied round the BKU call and withheld 
payment for electricity for nearly seven years. This they believe 
is their only viable weapon of protest against the government for 
the time being. All this is certainly a far cry from the image of the 
naive pre-political peasant. 


Tue Specirics oF THE BKU: Narrow UNIonIsM 


The term ‘union’ in the Bharatiya Kisan Union is not incidental 
but central to the way most farmers of west U.P. see this organiza- 
tion. Like most other unions the BKU is not very sympathetic to 
the inclusion of demands other than its own. As a matter of fact 
one might also say that a successful union has, in general, very 
specific demands. Only a less successful, or aspiring union, i.e. one 
thats still groping for credibility, will include a host of wide-rang- 
ing demands in order to carve out a stable constituency of its own. 
In any case, BKU sympathizers and partisans in west U.P. have 
all along shown no interest in the demands of cultivating classes 
elsewhere. 


2 Harriss (1979) argues that the caste system need not always be incompatible 
with egalitarian movements. 
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Once it is understood that the BKU functions in essence like a 
union then one is ready to appreciate the specific characteristics 
of this union. The fact that it is a rural union should not send us 
off track but should alert us instead to the constraints within which 
a rural union, such as the BKU, is forced to function. Here wages 
as such are of little concern for this is a union of owner-cultivators 
who physically work on their own land. Here bonuses, hours of 
work, midday meals, etc. are quite beside the point. Instead the 
issues are non-payment of electricity dues, increase in the procure- 
ment prices of agricultural products, and the lowering of input 
prices. None of these are quaint, nor do they smack of obscure 
rural passions. The reason then why the BKU and Tikait have 
been around for nearly a decade already in west U.P. is because 
Tikait has primarily devoted himself to being a union leader. It is 
only a small section of Tikait’s hangers-on, some of whom are 
urban based, who talk of Tikait’s Mabatma-like qualities (Mitra 
1989). For the overwhelming mass of Jat, Rajput and Tyagi peas- 
ants of west U.P., Tikait is just a Chaudhri like many other 
Chaudhries. Quite predictably, shrewd as he is, Tikait never 
pushes the idea of Mabatma either and prefers to remain a primus 
inter pares — a leader among equals. The actual demands that 
Tikait has championed are not rooted either in some distant 
hallowed spot consecrated by generations of peasant moralizing, 
but in the here-and-now, in the hurly-burly of competition and 
conflict in a developing. economic world. It is no longer the hal, 
or crude plough, which slung on the shoulder completes the 
peasant’s swagger; it is now the drivers’ seat atop a tractor that 
symbolizes Jat power or, to be more precise, rural unionist power. 

Tikait’s success cannot be measured by urban standards either. 
The issues are not urban after all. But neither need we take 
recourse to the notion of a peasant mentality, as Mitra pointedly 
does (1989), if we are to understand and gauge Tikait’s achieve- 
ments. The BKUs successes should be seen in terms of the fact 
that the farmers of west U.P. have successfully cocked a snook at 
the government for over seven years and not paid their electricity 
bills. The arrears on this count alone have run into several crores 
of rupees. But this did not result in their electric connections being 
snapped, nor were Muzaffarnagar, Bijnor, or Meerut under any 
kind of siege. The authorities were wary of rocking the boat and 
far from punitive action, they largely contemplated alternative 
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policies of conciliation with the farmers. Every now and again 
Tikait and the BKU would test their strength sometimes in Bho- 
pal, sometimes in Delhi and sometimes in Meerut. And each time 
they would come away satisfied. The government desisted from 
taking them on and its impotence in this regard helped rejuvenate 
the unionist fervour in west U.P. Looked at in this way Tikait has 
had quite a string of successes from the time he took over as the 
BKU supremo in 1986 right up to the early 1990s. 


BEYonD THE Peasant Menraity THEsIs: 
PaROcHIALISM OF THE UrBAN INTELLECTUALS 


The urban intelligentsia’s perception of Mahender Singh Tikait 
is predictably both pompous and parochial. Like many other out- 
pourings of the urban intelligentsia on rural matters their remarks 
on Tikait too are proffered as if tempered by universalism, scien- 
tific outlook, and an awareness of recent literature. In spite of 
these embellishments, their opinions remain at base an urban 
parochial assessment. It is not very easy either to first spot and 
then eschew this brand of parochialism for rarely is the urban eye 
turned inward. The appreciation of Tikait and the BKU in the 
urban press exemplifies how prejudices and biases can affect the 
judgement of otherwise reasonable people. 

The origin of most errors in urban visions of rural India is the 
assumption that the rural people are different, not just in terms 
of clothing, occupation, residential patterns, etc. but in a more 
fundamental way. Rural people think differently for their lives are 
ordered by a different kind of rationality. It is because this view 
of rural rationality is so widely subscribed to in the urban world, 
that any attempt either in the press or in scholarly literature, to 
separate the rural mind from the urban meets with instant ap- 
probation in cities and towns. 

But if we pause for a moment and indulge the contrary assump- 
tion that the rural mindset is not so different from ours then this 
brings into focus a completely different picture where rural exotica 
would play a minimal role. We would now see a people who are 
distressingly similar to us in terms of their drives, their ambitions, 
their pettiness and their greed (see Lewis 1951). 

Understanding Tikait and the success of the BKU thus does 
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not require extraordinary efforts on the part of the urban intel- 
ligentsia. There is little need to suspend disbelief either. The rural 
Indian is very much like us though he functions under significantly 
different existential constraints. But these constraints often acquire 
and receive larger inputs of ‘rationality’ than what we think the 
rural mind is capable of. This is hardly a comprehensive presen- 
tation but hopefully it should lay to rest speculations on ‘peasant 
mentality’ and should promote instead a closer inspection of how 
contingent conditions are influenced by the country-town nexus 
in shaping specific agrarian movements. 


Chapter II 


The Jats and Their Union: 
Introducing the Farmers’ 
Movement in West U.P. 


Tue Farmer—Peasant: AN INTER-CONTEXTUAL FORMULATION 


hen discussing the Bharatiya Kisan Union and its support 

structure in west U.P. it is necessary to reintegrate the 
terms ‘peasant’ and ‘farmer’. This may sound surprising, especially 
after our discussion in the previous chapter on the culturological 
biases embedded in the conception of the peasantry. This is be- 
cause the notion of the ‘peasant’, as generally understood, does 
not take into account elements of variation, dynamism and change 
that can be found in the rural world. Thus while we have discarded 
the popular usages of the peasant in the earlier pages, we are 
resurrecting the term here but with a difference. The validity of 
this resurrection will make sense once the concept of the peasant 
is linked with that of the farmer. 

In order to make such a conjunction feasible the term peasant 
must be divested of all connotations of rural idiocy (Marx’s po- 
tatoes in a sack of potatoes), and political or economic backward- 
ness. What needs to be retained however is that peasants are 
somewhat suspicious of outsiders, they treat ideologies with a great 
degree of caution, and see individuals as bearers of interactional 
and associational history, and not as unencumbered individuals 
with attributes. This last feature needs to be explained further. 

When discussing rural movements in the previous chapter it 
was argued that leadership in such cases can come from within the 
village, but with some difficulty. This is because an individual in 
a village is encumbered by past interactional history and is not 
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merely a person with certain attributes. While encumbered in- 
dividuals of this kind can also be found in small urban centres and 
neighbourhoods, it is more marked in villages as there is greater 
spatial immobility in the latter. In the Indian case, for example, 
an individual is first a member of a specific caste (more particularly 
a jati), whose rules of interaction with other castes are more or 
less known quite generally. In addition the person is a member of 
a clan or extended family and here again there is an interactional 
history with other clans and lineages which is common lore in a 
locality or vicinage. In this sense, other than a traditional feudal 
patron who demands vertical ties of obligation from clients below 
him, it is difficult for a rural leader to emerge from within the 
ranks. In cases where the enemy is, or includes, the traditional 
feudal overlord, leadership generally comes from outside. This is 
not because peasants are foolish and easily duped but because the 
rural people know too much about everybody around them which 
inhibits anyone from emerging from amongst their midst as a 
charismatic leader-hero. This is also why, when outsiders lead 
movements in the countryside, they tend to be either straight 
ideologues, whose careers are usually very short-lived; or the 
outsider becomes ruralized, but, more importantly asceticized, and 
in this process represents an ‘ideal’ cut off from the usual family, 
caste and secular ties. There is a third variation which I shall try 
and demonstrate with the instance of the BKU, where the leader 
and follower distinction is not very marked. The leader is not a 
charismatic figure and is at best a primus inter pares. He is therefore 
constrained to uphold what is considered to be the Jat ideal of 
interaction — both with insiders and outsiders. The leader does 
not command an exceptional grasp of ideology, nor are rational- 
legal rules of great consequence in this organization. 

From the received literature on peasants, one is sensitized to 
the fact that the rural people operate in a cultural and socio- 
economic world which is different from the urban towns and cities 
with which most scholars are intuitively more familiar. But this 
difference in background should be seen as a boundary condition 
within which village people act and not as determining the out- 
come of peasant life and existence. One can therefore read the 
term peasantry as a set of existential conditions, which are con- 
tingent but not determinant in character. This is because rural 
people have drives and aspirations which are not unlike those in 
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the urban world, but they are manifested differently, and attained 
through a different set of modalities. This quite obviously makes 
the word peasantry multi-vocal in character, as boundary condi= 
tions by definition allow for a lot of variation. We would like to 
delve into one set of such variations by linking the concept of the 
peasant with that of the farmer as we believe this will help in 
understanding contemporary rural unionism better. 

The farmer is usually conceived of as a modern agriculturist, 
who often hires labour, employs machines and other green revolu- 
tion techniques, and who interacts with the market and with 
political institutions more intensely and knowledgeably than the 
peasant is understood to do. Without suffixes, a farmer, in con- 
temporary literature is a capitalist agriculturist whose scale of 
operations is somewhat smaller than the large gentlemen farmers, 
thereby necessitating an active participation on his part (not neces- 
sarily his family’s) in the fields. This participation is not merely 
of the supervisory kind, and includes direct physical engagement 
in the process of cultivation. 

The majority of cultivators in west U.P., which forms the 
BKU’s catchment area, are small cultivators who produce cash 
crops, interact intensely with the market and with modern political 
institutions, and yet retain in many ways a peasant outlook. They 
are dismissive of those who are not owner-cultivators; they take 
great pride in their caste traditions; they are generally suspicious 
of city people and their ways without, however, being intimidated 
by them. In this connection it must also be said that they have a 
utilitarian attitude towards the urban world, with little commit- 
ment to an urban outlook or way of life. This allows the villagers 
of west U.P. to participate with the outside world but they want 
to doso on their own terms. While this may seem close to a feeling 
of distrust and suspicion towards outsiders, it is not as if these 
emotions encyst and involute the rural population, but rather 
consolidate a utilitarian attitude in their external relations. 

The cultivators of west U.P. are primarily Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, 
and Tyagis. But by far the most numerous agricultural community 
is that of the Jats. Roughly 10 per cent of the population in 
Muzaffarnagar and about 12 per cent in Meerut is made up of Jats. 
The Gujars are approximately 4 to 5 per cent in these districts 
(Census of India 1931:509). This is why this chapter will con- 
centrate largely on the Jats of west U.P. But if one were to look 
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at the agricultural community of west U.P. as a whole, it is abun- 
dantly clear that both the terms, peasant as well as farmer, resonate 
in this setting. The agriculturists here depend largely on family 
labour, though they occasionally hire labour at peak periods, espe- 
cially when harvesting wheat. Yet, at the same time they are 
progressive in terms of their farming techniques and have fully 
embraced the green revolution. 

As both farmer and peasant are not without live sociological 
referents, and as they both have sufficient empirical and factual 
bases, the terms should not be abandoned, but recast and placed 
in relation to each other. It would perhaps be less useful to consider 
either the peasant or the farmer in isolation, but rather in terms 
of their inter-contextuality. A farmer, typically speaking, is a per- 
former of economic roles, while the term ‘peasant’ connotes the 
culture and ambience in which the farmer lives. It is the peasant- 
farmer therefore that enters the market place, and it is the peasant- 
farmer again who is also politically active in rural unions. 

This should not be taken to mean that there are two types of 
rationality that besiege the agriculturists, such as those in west 
U.P. But it is a fact that pure economic decisions are never 
without considerations outside of economics. If this were not true 
then the Homo economicus could function without encumberances, 
and we would have perfect competition all over the world. The 
farmers, such as in west U.P., live in a certain social milieu which 
has a bearing on how they act as economic and political role 
performers, and it is this milieu that needs to be drawn in. But 
if the emphasis is only on one without the other then the situation 
in west U.P. gets caricaturized. Either the agriculturists of this 
region are seen as obdurate rustics without a rational bone in 
their being, or as incorrigibly manipulative kudaks without a shred 
of morality. Anyone who has the slightest rural field experience, 
in west U.P. or elsewhere, would immediately see the inadequacy 
of such characterizations. 

If the term ‘farmer’ is reserved for the economic role-bearing 
side, and ‘peasant’ for the social and cultural dimensions, then one 
could study the interface between these two aspects without neces- 
sarily impoverishing one or the other. In this chapter an attempt 
will be made to understand how the agriculturists of west U.P., 
primarily the Jats, fuction both as farmers and peasants. In this 
process I will draw in the BKU very pointedly because it helps me 
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to demonstrate my thesis that in west U.P. we have both farmers 
and peasants, and in order to understand them best it is necessary 
to factor them both in an inter-contextual way. Consequently, for 
the sake of convenience I shall use the terms farmers, peasants and 
cultivators as synonyms. 


INTRODUCING THE FarMER—Peasant oF West Uttar PrapEsH 


The average Jat farmer in west U.P. is usually a small peasant with 
an ownership average of about three acres of land. For example 
the biggest farmer in Chaprauli has eighteen acres of land, but has 
also two adult sons with their families living off the same plot.' 
Tikait has about fifteen acres, and he too has three sons, one of 
whom is already married. In village Bhaju in Muzaffarnagar, 286 
out of 401 Jat households own between 0-5 acres (see Appen- 
dix IVa). The soil in west U.P. is fertile and chemical fertilizers 
can be used on it for almost all the land there is irrigated by deep 
tube wells. Electricity is therefore essential for the farmers of west 
U.P. to make a living, and it is no surprise that the BKU should 
have come up on demands relating to electricity and power rates. 
The major crops in the area are wheat and sugar cane. Wheat 

is sold directly to the market but sugar cane is purchased by 
various private sugar mills in the region through the cane society, 
‘which is a government organization. The Jat peasant usually 
works on his land himself with his wife and children. Small 
farmers of up to five acres of land do most of the sugar cane 
harvesting themselves. This process is called cholna when the leafy 
top part of the cane is severed from the cane proper before it is 
sent to the factories for crushing. Small farmers are able to do 
the cholna themselves because sugar cane is harvested over a 
six-month period and depending on the periodicity of the demand 

from the sugar mills, the owner-cultivator sets his own pace. 

The demand for agricultural workers however is quite great 
during the wheat harvesting season, for wheat must be harvested 
in about four to five days. This requires an intensive labour input 
— the kind that most Jat families cannot provide on their own. 
For this purpose they hire labour during this period. To harvest 


1 Information about landownership is by household. 
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one acre of wheat the labourer is paid about fifteen to twenty 
rupees per day. Sometimes he is also paid in kind at the rate of 
two quintals wheat and two quintals husk (or bhoosa). There are 
always disputes about this and we shall come to that later. 

The average Jat family also requires some labour to tie the sugar 
cane to supports during the rainy season. For this kind of labour 
they usually do not pay any wages but allow the landless labourers 
to cut the grass in the fields and to take them as feed for their 
cattle. Sometimes when the Jat family wants the grass for their 
own cattle they have to pay at the rate of thirty rupees a day for 
firming up the sugar cane stalks during the monsoons. Many 
Scheduled Caste labourers however hotly dispute that they have 
ever got such a sum for any work in the villages. During the rainy 
season again and just before the sowing is done, labour is again 
required for a short spell of two to four days for spreading manure 
and fertilizers in the field. 

All in all, therefore, the demand for labour is not a sustained 
one but comes up intermittently. It is for this reason that in many 
west U.P. villages which have generally small to medium farmers, 
such as in Chaprauli, Sisauli, Bhaju or Nirpura, the demand for 
agricultural labour is sporadic which is why most of the landless 
in these villages seek work elsewhere outside the village and in 
non-agricultural occupations. They primarily work in brick kilns, 
or as construction labourers, rickshaw pullers, milk and vegetable 
sellers, shop assistants, and so on. There are a few who have 
found jobs in the government service, albeit at the lower scales. 
But by far the single largest employer of the landless labourers 
on the villages on the Baraut-Saharanpur highway are the brick 
kilns. This is why if one goes to these villages in the monsoon 
months, when the brick kilns are shut, there are many more 
Scheduled Caste males at home in the villages. This is however 
not so true of villages like Incholi and Niloha in Meerut district 
where there is a regular demand for agricultural labourers as 
there are many landholdings there which are about twenty acres 
and above. Not surprisingly, the BKU is not quite as strong in 
these villages as it is in those near Sisauli and Baraut in Muzaf- 
farnagar and Meerut districts respectively where the number of 
small farmers is very high. 

In village Bhaju (Muzaffarnagar district), out of a total of 362 
landless households, in 204 households the principal earners 
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depend outright on jobs outside the village for their livelihood. 
None of them work on land. The principal earners of the remain- 
ing 158 households find work in Bhaju itself. But even among 
these, in forty-two households the principal earner works either 
in gur manufactories, or in a brick kiln situated in the village and 
not directly in agriculture. Of the other 116, many complain that 
they cannot get enough employment on land to last them beyond’ 
three months in a year. Consequently, they too must forage for 
non-agricultural work in the village or outside it (see Appendix 
IVe). All in all there is a strong tendency for the landless to seek 
non-agricultural occupations outside the village. In Bhaju one 
would generally expect a greater dependence on agricultural work 
among the landless as this village is in the interior and not on 
any major trunk route, and yet the proportion of agricultural 
labourer to cultivator is quite low. 

In the more accessible areas such as Nirpura or Chaprauli I 
would estimate that the tendency for the landless to seek work 
outside is far more pronounced. I know this is not in keeping with 
the census figures on this subject where the number of agricultural 
labourers in these districts are far higher than my estimates. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1981 the number of agricultural labourers 
is three times more than cultivators in Muzaffarnagar district, 
while in Meerut district their number is slightly more than that 
of the cultivators ( Census of India 1981:230-1, 254-5). 

My experience in these districts leads me to distrust the census 
figures on this subject. In my view there are far fewer full-time 
agricultural labourers in these districts than the census figures 
enumerate. In Chaprauli village, for example, it is very hard to 
find a full-time agricultural labourer. In fact I spent a whole 
morning looking for one. I then went over to the Block Develop- 
ment Officer (BDO) and asked him how he could explain the 
discrepancy between my estimates and what was recorded in the 
District Census Handbook (1981:4). The BDO thought about the 
matter for some time, discussed a few cases with his subordinates, 
and then confessed that the Handbook was in error because inex- 
perienced people do the enumeration. I believe the problem lies 
in the way questions are asked. In all likelihood, if a person lives 
in the village and does not own land the census enumerators put 
down the person’s occupation as agricultural labourer. This does 
not make clear whether in fact it is on land that the person labours 
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or even whether the person works in the village at all. The fact 
that there are fewer agricultural labourers to cultivators does not 
mean that most people who live in the village own land. Both in 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar districts, and indeed in all of western 
Uttar Pradesh, Harijans and Valmikis, who are overwhelmingly 
landless, outnumber the Jats and Gujars put together (Census of 
India 1931). 

As a majority of farmers in west U.P. have only a patchy and 
discontinuous relationship with agricultural labourers, the prob- 
lem of agricultural labourers finds no mention at all in BKU 
pronouncements. The union is neither in favour of, nor officially 
opposed to agricultural labourers for it is not an important eco- 
nomic consideration for the Jat owner-cultivator who is the main- 
stay of the BKU. Socially of course they despise the Harijans and 
Valmikis, but economically they do not count and hence do not 
figure in BKU literature. Most of them believe, as Charan Singh 
did, that if a person does not own land he cannot be a kisan even 
though he might labour on it. The kisan is a person who owns 
land and is a master unto himself. A popular Jat saying goes as 
follows: 


Kheti aur bati, aur ghore ki tang, 
Inhe apne aap khinch, 
Chahe lakhon jane bo sangh. 


Freely translated it means that one should do one’s labour in one’s 
field without asking for help from others even if there be a hundred 
thousand around. 


Tue Buaratiya Kisan Union: A Prorite 


First, a quick run-down on the BKU’s short but eventful history 
in west U.P. The Bharatiya Kisan Union did not begin its career 
in U.P. but in the neighbouring province of Haryana. In July 1978 
a dispute erupted in village Kanjhawla over the granting of 120 
acres of land to the Harijans of the village. Kanjhawla is largely 
made up of Jats who are owner-cultivators and they resented the 
largesse the government displayed towards the Scheduled Castes. 
Though this was just a local dispute it cast a long shadow and 
enraged owner-cultivators in other regions as well. Farmers in 
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north west India, as elsewhere, hold the Scheduled Castes, mostly 
Harijans and Valmikis, in open contempt. Kanjhawla therefore 
attracted a lot of attention from the neighbouring areas. The BKU 
first came up with headquarters in Kanjhawla to combat such land 
grants. The BKU might have died a natural death but for the fillip 
it received later in the year in 1979 when a large meeting was held 
to felicitate Charan Singh on his birthday at Delhi’s Boat Club. 
Charan Singh was then Prime Minister, and the birthday celebra- 
tions were designed to demonstrate his political clout. Unarguab- 
ly, he was the most respected peasant leader of India. Though his 
active supporters were largely in U.P., and that too west U.P., his 
energetic espousal of the agricultural sector endeared him to a 
much larger rural populace. As the BKU claimed official respon- 
sibity for organizing Charan Singh’s birthday festivities, it came 
into prominence once again. 

It was not till 1986, however, that the BKU took root in U.P. 
In September 1986, a meeting was organized in Baraut (Meerut 
district) to protest against the hike in electricity rates for pump 
sets from Rs 22.50 per horse power to Rs 30.00. This meeting 
culminated in a one day sit-in in front of the Baraut power house. 
Around this time Tikait began to emerge as a prominent figure 
amongst the peasant-farmers of west U.P. On 17 October 1986, 
Tikait called a meeting at his village, Sisauli (Muzaffarnagar dis- 
trict), which was very well-attended. It is estimated that about 
three thousand people assembled there on that occasion. For all 
practical purposes the BKU emerged from that meeting with no 
formal ties with the organization that bore the same name in 
Kanjhawla. The droughts of 1987-8 gave the BKU demands a 
ring of urgency. Though more sugar cane was crushed in 1988 
than in the previous year (402,000 quintals as aginst 39.1 lakh 
quintals in 1987) the production of sugar fell to 32.65 quintals in 
1988 from 36.91 quintals in 1987. This is because the lack of 
adequate rainfall brought down the sucrose content of sugar cane. 
This depressed the recovery rate average which came down to as 
low as 8.12 per cent in 1988 from the 9.48 per cent it had touched 
in 1987 (Tizmes of India, 13 February 1988). The farmers of west 
U.P. also know how important their agriculture is for the U.P. 
government. Of the 20,00,000 tonnes that the government of U.P. 
intended to purchase in 1988, about 6,00,000 would have come 
from Meerut district alone (Jansatta, 13 May 1988). 
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The speed of activity now began to quicken, and so did Tikait’s 
consolidation of the organization and his position within it. In 
March 1987, Karmukhera power house was chosen as the site for 
agitation against the increase in electricity rates. An estimated 
50,000 staged a gherao (sit-in) at the power station. The sheer 
spectacle of all this immediately gave national prominence to both 
the BKU and to Tikait. It is worth remembering that until this 
point all the demands of the BKU were related to the hike in 
power rates. Then came the first grand show of the BKU in 
Meerut city in January 1988 when tens of thousands camped for 
roughly three weeks outside the District Collectors’ Office. 

This was a great show of rural power. The followers of the 
BKU in green-bordered cloth caps literally took over the city, and 
yet did not let anything untoward happen. It was feared that 
Meerut would erupt in Hindu-Muslim clashes as the city had 
barely come out of one of the worst sectarian carnages in decades. 
But the BKU, with its presence and by its continued insistence on 
inter-faith amity, helped to normalize life in Meerut. 

We shall have occasion to return to the Meerut agitation later 
on, but for now let it be said that the fact that rural protesters 
could come in such large numbers (some estimates go up as high 
as 20,000) from their villages to agitate in the district headquarter, 
camp there for three weeks, get food regularly from the villages 
without straining the infrastructure of the city, and at the same 
time keep up a high tempo of mobilizational activity, was truly a 
unique and memorable event. In my meetings with the agita- 
tionists, I found that they were determined to show their power 
as a union as well as win the hearts of the urban residents. Though 
they may not have quite succeeded in doing the latter, given the 
general urban disdain for rural folk, especially the Jats, they more 
than succeeded in demonstrating that Tikait and the BKU were 
forces to reckon with. 

Soon after the Meerut agitation was called off there were some 
rumours that Tikait’s position as leader was shaky and that he 
could be replaced any day. It was also said that Captain Bhopal 
Singh was ready to overthrow him. Bhopal Singh however refuted 
this allegation and said that he would always remain a staunch 
follower of Tikait (Jansatta, 22 March 1988). Even though this 
was just a rumour, opposition against Tikait has surfaced from 
time to time. It is also worthwhile recording here that since 1994, 
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Captain Bhopal Singh and Tikait have barely been on talking 
terms. 

Though Tikait called off the Meerut agitation without winning 
any significant concessions from the government, he was not a 
failure in the eyes of his votaries. He had staged a successful and 
prolonged demonstration in the district capital, and all through 
had lived up to his ‘anti-political’ and defiant image. Soon after 
Meerut Tikait organized another round of agitations in March 
1988. The first was held in Rajabpur (Moradabad district) and at 
Shamli (Muzaffarnagar district) for it was there that police firing 
took place against BKU sympathizers when the Meerut agitation 
was on. It is reported that over 100,000 assembled at Rajabpur for 
this occasion (Times of India, 6 March 1988). As a matter of fact, 
the BKU accused the government of engineering a communal 
situation on 4 March in Rajabpur so that the BKU’s 7 March 
agitation would fizzle out (Indian Express, 11 March 1988). In- 
cidentally 4 March 1988 was the day of the Holi festival when 
rowdy behaviour often overtakes the convivial bonhomie of the 
‘festival of colours’. Be that as it may, this again indicates the 
BKU’s sensitivity to the communal issue and its insistence on 
keeping sectarian elements out. On 22 April again another demon- 
stration was held by Tikait, but this time in Moradabad, demand- 
ing an enquiry into the Rajabpur firings (Indian Express, 23 April 
1988). This agitation was called jail bharo (fill the jails) agitation 
when large numbers of BKU members voluntarily courted arrest. 
Here again one finds that Tikait and the BKU are quite tuned 
into the modes of protest followed by different national political 
parties and are not averse to using them in order to publicize their 
demands supra-locally. 

From the Rajabpur agitation onwards the BKU demands have 
moved on from electricity to include fertilizer price, terms of 
trade between agriculture and industry, consumer goods price 
rise, corruption and so on. By the time the BKU organized the 
massive demonstration at Delhi’s Boat Club in October 1988, 
people were already used to, and indeed expecting, the grand 
spectacles put up by the BKU. Like Meerut, in Delhi again the 
BKU showed admirable cohesion, and Tikait proved that he was 
the most important of all the kisan leaders of the country. Then 
came the ‘Naiyma lao’ movement organized by the Ganga canal 
in Bhopa (Muzaffarnagar district) which aroused a lot of popular 
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enthusiasm amongst the farmers. This agitation is important for 
it was not occasioned by any agricultural demand, but the BKU 
nevertheless pressed its supporters into service as a young girl by 
the name of Nayima was believed to have been abducted and 
then killed by people who, it was alleged, were being sheltered 
by the police. The agitation lasted for several days, and there was 
a fair amount of violence between the protestors and the police. 
Eventually when Naiyma’s body was produced she was buried 
with full BKU honours. 

The BKU started going into decline after this. In the early 
nineties it held rallies in Lucknow and Delhi, but the enthusiasm 
within its ranks seemed to have diminished significantly. The 
BKU began to take a more serious interest in elections from the 
late 1980s. In 1989 it supported the Janata Party, and in 1991 
the BJP. Such electoral support did not help the BKU make 
enduring friends. It certainly lost the Muslim Muley Jats after 
the BKU-supported BJP government in U.P. brought down the 
Babri Mosque in December 1992. 

Tikait’s leadership style was not always appreciated in west 
U.P., but so far the voices of opposition have been quite ineffec- 
tive. Tikait’s opponents who have publicly challenged him are 
primarily educated, university graduates, some of whom work in 
the prestigious Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. They dis- 
approve of Tikait’s style of functioning and the constant interlac- 
ing of tradition in BKU agitations. They also criticized the way 
Tikait abruptly called off the Boat Club agitation of 1988. One 
such meeting of dissidents was held in Saidpur village in Buland- 
shahr in November 1988 but it did not arouse much enthusiasm. 
On the other hand there has always been Chaudhury Sukhvir 
Singh who has on numerous occasions held meetings condemning 
Tikait, but those meetings too were very ineffective and hardly 
generated any broad-based sympathy. Opposition to Tikait has 
come from all over west U.P. Ashok Sirohi carried out a strong 
campaign against the BKU leadership in Muzaffarnagar district 
itself. Then there were others like Chaudhry Jaipal Singh of 
Ghaziabad, or Chaudhry Balbir Singh of Kanjhawla, or Captain 
Dharambir Singh of Bulandshar, who ran BKU splinter units in 
their respective provinces, only to run of out of steam in a very 
short while. This speaks volumes not only for Tikait’s staying 
power, but also for the fact that the majority of BKU partisans 
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like the earthy rural style of Tikait, and are not enamoured of 
those who put forward well-articulated ideologies demanding in- 
ner party democracy and nation-wide peasant coordination fronts. 
But the fact however remains that Tikait’s influence is not such 
that opposition against him cannot raise its head in west U.P. 

Though Tikait’s aggressive simplicity may bring a smile on 
urban lips it is essential to remember that in many ways his striving, 
and that of the BKU, is not driven so much by a bush mentality 
as by the exigencies whose form, at least should be familiar to most 
of us. In my opinion Tikait’s successes are on account of the fact 
that he was able to give direction to the growing unrest in rural 
west U.P. Charan Singh was no longer around. Even if he had 
been around there would still be a slot for someone like Tikait. It 
cannot be denied that during the last years of his life Charan Singh 
had politically disgraced himself in the eyes of the west U.P. Jats 
by his very unceremonious scramble for the Prime Minister’s 
chair. In Meerut in 1988 I heard this being said several times. But 
now, many years since his death, Charan Singh has posthumously 
regained his earlier charisma. 

Charan Singh in his days was a duplex phenomena — a political 
leader and a unionist. His ascent up the political ladder was closely 
linked with his ability to project the sectional interests of the 
peasant proprietors of west U.P. And like other duplex phe- 
nomena of this kind he did well only when both barrels were 
smoking. The moment he lost his political credibility his unionist 
capabilities were also called into question. This was apparent to 
me during my interviews with BKU supporters during the Meerut 
days. Time and time again Charan Singh’s shortcomings were 
recalled by peasants either standing up on the podium or squatting 
in makeshift tents. With Mahender Singh Tikait the peasant 
farmers of U.P. quite unambiguously opted for a unionist. Duplex 
phenomena are under much of a cloud today in what used to be 
Charan Singh’s bailiwick. 

It cannot be denied that from 1988 onwards the BKU chalked 
up an impressive record of successes. The procurement price of 
wheat went up by Rs 10 to Rs 183 per quintal in 1989-90. Most 
importantly electricity rates were reduced from Rs 30 to Rs 22 
per horse power per month. In the same period the price of sugar 
cane too went up by Rs 4 per quintal and stood at Rs 31 per quintal. 
Added to this the fact that the BKU could repeatedly demonstrate 
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the ability of kisans (owner-cultivators) to strike in their thousands 
across great distances, without creating problems of law and order, 
has brought home the message of rural unionist power to the rest 
of the country. 

Another route towards understanding the BKU’s career is by 
examining the nature of its demand structure and its enlargement 
over time. In this respect too it manifests pure union-like qualities. 
When the BKU started its agitation in Karmukhera in 1987 all 
the demands related very specifically to the hike in electricity rates. 
The list of demands it presented to the cabinet committee set up 
by the U.P government under the Home Minister G.N. Dixit, 
consisted entirely of electricity-related matters, plus the demand 
that action be taken against those police officers who resorted to 
needless violence against BKU sympathizers. The Meerut agita- 
tion too was pivoted around electricity rates. In Rajabpur, a few 
months after Meerut, the issue of land revenue and irrigation 
charges were included along with the demand that power rates be 
lowered. In Rajabpur too for the first time the idea of ‘kisan jails’ 
was floated. In these jails the agitators could imprison erring police 
officials for their excesses against BKU demonstrators. Under this 
impromptu scheme some police officials were held captive for a 
short while (not exceeding a week) by BKU agitators till Tikait 
wisely intervened to release them. 

A few months later in April 1989 when the BKU assembled in 
Shamli the main demands, eleven in all, were still electricity-re- 
lated. But by then a certain BKU agitational protocol was begin- 
ning to evolve. The BKU started having its own volunteers who 
would look after the law and order situation during the period of 
the agitation and in this manner both neutralize and undermine 
the legitimacy of the police force. It also began to have a Muslim 
as the Chairman of the proceedings, in this case Mohammad 
Ibrahim Khan. Food was also served in packets to the demon- 
strators from their villages, and in some cases they pooled the food 
from different villages. Though I cannot vouch for this, I was told 
that the Muslims often ate with them, though the Hindus took 
care not to eat food that came from Muslim homes. 

On 11 August 1988 when Chief Minister Vir Bahadur Singh 
visited Sisauli the demands were much more than just electricity. 
They now included the establishment of a fair price for sugar cane, 
the construction of a canal scheme called Chaugama Nagar Yojana 
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to raise the water table of the area, a 50 per cent subsidy on 
agricultural inputs including fertilizers, the payment of arrears for 
sugar cane delivery to the mills, and finally that all police cases 
against BKU activists should be dropped. When Prime Minister 
Chandrashekhar visited Sisauli in December 1990 the list of de- 
mands included the opening of a high school and degree college 
in Sisauli, and the building of a bridge over River Hindon and 
Krishna in Muzaffarnagar. In January 1993 the BKU included in 
its list of demands the revocation of the Dunkel draft by the 
government. 

This is just a quick synoptic view of the development in the 
BKU’s agenda over the years and it is by no means an exhaustive 
listing of BKU demands. The purpose of the above is to demon- 
strate how over the years the BKU has incorporated new features 
into its movement. This to a large extent is a necessary feature 
of all unionist organizations as they tend to perpetuate themselves 
and stay active over a long period of time. It is not easy to keep 
a wide body of adherents by its side without constantly expanding 
its demand base. Nevertheless it should be noticed that the 
demands have, by and large, been those that affect owner-cul- 
tivators, and there is little there that shows solidarity with the 
farmers in other regions or with landless agricultural labourers, 
or with those who are not agriculturists. In this sense one might 
say that the demands are typically unionist in character and stay 
well within the limits set by practical experiential ideology (see 
Schurman 1969) or what Rude would call a ‘mother’s milk ideo- 
logy’ (Rude 1980:19). 

The two things that are out of character are the recent BKU 
attack on the Dunkel draft and its public support to the formation 
of the Bharatiya Kisan Kamgar Party (BKKP) in September 1996. 
Without going into the merits and demerits of the issue of 
patenting agricultural seeds which the Dunkel draft is all about, 
it is interesting that Tikait was willing to be led in this matter 
by Suman Sahai, a very urbanite founder of a Delhi-based NGO 
called the Gene Foundation. In my meetings with the Jats who 
had assembled in Delhi in 1992 to protest against the Dunkel 
proposals, as well as in conversations with them later in the 
villages I found that most of them were very ill-informed about 
the provisions in Dunkel, and yet it was surprising that Tikait 
picked on it for a major agitation. It was quite clear to me that 
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the peasant involvement on this issue is much lower than what 
it was in the past on other issues where the activists knew their 
position intimately in a fully-rounded way. The Dunkel draft 
agitation was in this sense completely out of character. While on 
this issue I must also add that in Maharashtra none of the farmers 
I met in 1994, nor the leading bosses of sugar cooperatives, knew 
anything about the Dunkel proposals, though Sharad Joshi of 
Shetkari Sangathan openly supported them arguing that they 
would lead to agricultural prosperity. 

I am often tempted to believe that the fact that Tikait chose 
the Dunkel draft is an indication of his desperation to keep the 
BKU afloat. He now needs help from outside, not just Dr Sahai, 
who is politically a very minor figure, but also from Dr Nanjudas- 
wami of the Karnataka Rajya Ryota Sangha. The agitation on 
Dunkel was wholly endorsed by Nanjudaswami and it is interesting 
that on this one occasion in 1993 Tikait shared the limelight with 
somebody else. In my opinion the agitation on the Dunkel draft 
is a sure sign of Tikait’s fall from eminence, and of the gradual 
cooling-off of the BKU movement as a whole in west U.P. This 
is not to write it off, but its best days for the time being are well 
behind it. Even so the fact that the Jats of west U.P. came out in 
sizeable numbers against Dunkel was primarily because they saw 
the trade agreement on seed patents as a second kind of coloni- 
alism. The thrust of the BKU speeches against the draft was not 
so much to preserve the environment, as the Gene Foundation 
experts were emphasizing, but the fact that India would lose her 
Independence again if the Dunkel draft were accepted. 

The manner in which Tikait openly supported the formation of 
the Bharatiya Kisan Kamgar Party (BKKP) in September 1996 
needs some clarification. First, it must be remembered that the 
BKU has lost much of its early appeal and is naturally looking for 
alternative supports. Second, at the formal level the BKU has not 
merged with the BKKP. Tikait would still rather be the kingmaker 
than the king and thus retain a moral advantage. There is then an 
inverse relationship between the strength of a movement and its 
need for a political party which it could call its own. In its better 
days, i.e. from 1988 to 1993, the BKU could scoff at political parties 
and ridicule them. Now that the movement dimension of the BKU 
is no longer all that powerful, it needs to make overt alliances with 
political parties in order to remain organizationally active. . 
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Sharad Joshi of Maharashtra’s Shetkari Sangathan launched the 
Swatantra Bharat Party in 1994 for similar reasons. As a general 
rule, farmers’ movements do not feel the need to either merge 
with or start political parties of their own. This is primarily because 
their demands are so specific in nature and so variable from region 
to region that no single party can adequately represent them. 
Therefore, when the BKU or the Shetkari Sangathan actively 
seeks out a political party it indicates that the organization is 
undergoing a crisis and urgently requires outside support. 


A Non-Poutrica, UNION 


In the first few years of its existence the BKU was most impressive 
not simply because it had the support of the farmer-peasants of 
west U.P., but for the way it organized its meetings, and for the 
character of its leadership and ideology. From the very beginning, 
it has been against political parties and has never allowed ‘political’ 
personalities from either the Congress, BJP, or Janata Party to 
speak from its podium. In Meerut it did not allow even Charan 
Singh’s widow to address the gathering in spite of her repeated 
requests. For this reason the BKU believes it is ‘non-political’, and 
in fact has the term ‘arajnaitik’ in parenthesis after its name in all 
its formal documents — most significantly in its constitution. 
Urban commentators in varying degrees want Tikait to make 
up his mind about this or that party and then stand committed 
by that affiliation. As political parties are familiar mental pegs, 
Tikait’s opting for one or the other would also put an end to the 
journalists’ and the intellectuals’ nervous irritation at the BKU’s 
free-wheeling ways. Yet Tikait keeps insisting, as many urban 
unionists do, that political parties are so broad-based that they 
cannot pay adequate attention to the very specific demands of 
farmers. The BKU’s programme developed over time on issues 
such as raising the price of sugar cane, the availability of cheap 
agricultural inputs, and the cancellation of electricity dues. 
Though these demands may be broadly similar to demands made 
by farmers elsewhere, the local nuances of west U.P. are strongly 
emphasized in their articulation. There are scores of urban unions 
in major cities and elsewhere who spurn party labels of all kinds 
and whose demands are articulated on an even narrower basis. 
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Yet when these traits manifest themselves in the BKU, then urban 
intellectuals are quick to characterize Tikait as bucolically stub- 
born, or as someone who responds only to long-entrenched rural 
caprice. 

The BKU’s distrust of national political parties has received 
wide coverage. Yet this does not place it outside politics. Even 
though Tikait has steadfastly stayed away from the major national 
and regional parties, he does not advocate a return to a pre-in- 
dustrial past. The BKU in no way evinces any desire to turn back 
from the modernizing of agriculture but demands instead that 
modern agricultural inputs be made more easily accessible. It 
demands lower electricity rates, remunerative prices, assured ir- 
rigational facilities, and better terms of trade with urban industrial 
products. As a matter of fact, in a private interview Tikait repeated- 
ly said that if the terms of trade between agriculture and industry 
were to return to the 1950 level then the BKU would give up its 
agitation. But he was also quick to add that as this could never 
happen the BKU must be ever-vigilant in protecting the rights of 
honest farmers (Personal Interview). Rustic though he may be, he 
has shrewdly realized the altered character of the post-1950 nexus. 
There is also the added realization that modernization has not 
been uniform in bestowing its benefits on the Indian people. 

It is of course in the realm of possibilities that the BKU leaders, 
including Tikait, may one day go ‘political’ and even contest elec- 
tions. There have been several who are rumoured to be inclined in 
that direction. The two most prominent ones are Captain Bhopal 
Singh and Justice Mahabir Singh. It is hard to be certain about these 
rumours, but my impression is that there is some substance in them. 
From my acquaintance with both Bhopal Singh and Mahabir Singh 
I can quite imagine them wanting a larger canvas than what the 
BKU currently affords. It is therefore not a coincidence either that 
both Bhopal Singh and Mahabir Singh are formally outside the 
BKU today though they were very important functionaries of it 
earlier. Mahabir Singh’s fall from grace will be detailed later and 
need not detain us here at this stage. The rank and file of BKU 
supporters however keep their political options quite distinct from 
their BKU partisanship. As one BKU sympathizer told me: ‘I come 
from a Congress family. I will vote Congress. This has nothing to 
do with my attachment to the BKU.’ A familiar line of reasoning: 
a shade too urbane perhaps. This explains also why Tikait’s varying 
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political preferences during elections are not binding in any sig- 
nificant way on the BKU activists. 

As the BKU leader and its spokespeople constantly refer to their 
organization as being non-political, it has often misled observers 
to believing that it is in fact ‘apolitical’ (Dhanagare 1991). The 
BKU is formally non-political only in so far as electoral politics 
go, but is ready, willing, and able to play its role fully in the wider 
political arena. Moreover the fact that a truly rustic person like 
Tikait leads the organization gives the impression of an organiza- 
tion which is pre-ideological in character. A closer look however 
reveals that it has its own ideology which is manifestly pro-cul- 
tivator, and over the years, the BKU has been able to fill out this 
primary ideological thrust with a lot of other details with respect 
to terms of trade, planning priorities, and more recently on the 
seeds patent issue and the Dunkel draft. The BKU is therefore 
both political and ideological, and thus does not quite live up to 
the anthropological/sociological notion of the peasantry (see 
Shanin 1974:186-206; Enew, Hirst and Tribe 1977:295-322). 


BKU anp SEGMENTAL EQuaLiTy 


Having said this it should now be noted that the BKU has always 
used traditional symbols for mobilization purposes. One obvious 
symbol is the ranasingha, a near-three feet long curved trumpet, 
which is used to announce Tikait’s arrival at a public meeting. It 
was also widely in evidence in BKU rallies in Meerut and Delhi. 
The speeches of Tikait and his lieutenants are laced with tradi- 
tional metaphors and homilies. But this should not imply that 
the BKU is a manifestation of traditional peasant consciousness. 
When Tikait first came to prominence in the late 1980s, it was 
often argued that his ascendence was a function of his hereditary 
leadership of one of the largest Jat clan kbaps, namely the Baliyan 
kbap. The Baliyan kbap is dominant in eighty-four villages, but 
it is not the only kbap which has such a prominent spread. The 
Desh kbap, of which Chaudhury Sukhvir Singh is the leader or 
Chaudbry, is also spread over eighty-four villages. From my per- 
sonal experience with the BKU since 1988 it is quite clear that 
the sensational way it thrust itself into the public view was not 
because of traditionat loyalty to the khap but because both BKU 
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and Tikait addressed a felt need of the west U.P. cultivators. It 
must be mentioned that there are probably over 384 kbaps among 
the Jats, and there is no hierarchy between them. The size of a 
khap does not make it automatically more powerful than the 
others. All kbaps are equal in stature, and as Jats prize the ethic 
of equality above all else, it is not possible to pull rank among 
them (see for detailed analysis of khaps, Pradhan 1966). 

Khap equality can also be judged by the fact that there is no 
conception of clan hypergamy among the Jats. All clans are equal 
and a wife-giving clan does not automatically assume an inferior 
position to the wife-taking clan (see also Madsen 1991:351-65). 
This is why Tikait’s rival is his own daughter’s father-in-law who 
is the leader of the Desh khap, but is in no meaningful way accepted 
as superior by Tikait. Nor is it that a large clan will consider it 
improper to give a woman to a smaller clan. Status calculations of 
this kind are foreign to the Jats of west U.P. For example, Captain 
Bhopal Singh who was for some time the self-professed vice-presi- 
dent of the BKU, belongs to a relatively small khap called the 
Khokar khap. His mother is from Gathwale khap and his wife is 
from Baliyan (Tikait’s khap). The wife-givers in this case were 
clearly from ksaps much bigger than the khap of the wife-taker 
but that did not make any difference. 

It is interesting to note that the farmers of west U.P. seem to 
relish their fabled bhaichara ethos even today. Bhaichara originally 
signified a form of tax collection prevalent in some parts of pre- 
British and even British India where the village was assessed as a 
unit. This was usually the case where clans were known to settle 
in a village, and the clan head was made responsible for the 
collection of state revenues. Quite in contrast to the zamindari 
systems which were based on a system of rent and rural over- 
lordship, the bhaichara, wherever it existed, signalled an egalitarian 
social structure and an extended kin network of equals. 

‘The bbaichara spirit prevails in west U.P. in large measure 
because the Jats, who are the most numerous community there, 
are in the main owner-cultivators and are proud of their farmer, 
or agriculturist status. Though there are economic differences 
which are evident in the kinds of houses they live in, or the gadgets 
and vehicles they possess, there is still an overall uniformity in 
their lifestyles. They are not given to shows of wealth either in 
clothes or in household items. Their food habits too reflect this 
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lack of ostentatiousness. Jats and Gujars, rich or poor, are primarily 
vegetarians. Though they eat a healthy diet of wheat, seasonal 
vegetables, fruit, and milk products, the daily fare is really quite 
simple and uniform in peasant homes. They look down upon those 
among them who eat meat, and severely condemn liquor con- 
sumption. As Harijans and Valmikis eat meat when they can, this 
is yet another reason why the Jats find them so despicable. It is 
often argued that this is a reflection of the Jat’s Arya Samaj past, 
but I am not so sure. Punjabi Arya Samajis demonstrate no such 
characteristics as far as I am aware. 

Jat egalitarianism is also strengthened by the fact that in areas 
like Meerut and Muzaffarnagar it is hard to find a Jat who is a 
large landowner. Most Jats are small-to-medium farmers (see also 
Appendix IVa), and as lifestyles are roughly the same, status 
differences are not so important. This is in marked contrast to 
say east U.P. and in fact to all of eastern India. The common 
hookah (or pipe) placed in the centre of a gathering of males 
demonstrates this egalitarian character. This is the strength of 
Tikait’s movement. 

The movement has an ideology which does not demand a 
commitment to ultimate values which are removed from ex- 
perience, but rather to issues that germinate from the realities of 
their experience — quite literally from the ground. The strength 
of the BKU lies in the way it has been able to express these 
economic and experiential issues through the medium of Jat 
ethics. At moments of collective action, strong exhortations are 
made to be ethically correct. In most cases the bedrock of this 
ethic is to stand up tall and proud and look the government in 
the eye. As Tikait said to a local gathering of his meeting with 
Rajesh Pilot, a central government minister. 


He got off the car first, then I did. He walked ten steps then I walked 
two. He said namaste then I said namaste. Remember I did not go to his 
house. He met me on the streets of Delhi by the Boat Club where I was 
with all my people. 


It is this sense of equality again that has allowed the BKU to 
mushroom all over west U.P. without any outsiders taking over 
the organization. BKU units have always been very informal and 
nobody knows for sure how many units there are or of its formal 
organizational structure. This is an aspect that will be dilated 
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upon in later pages. But of the fifty-seven BKU activists I have 
known over several years only nine are khap leaders. It should be 
borne in mind that the kap leader is no peasant oligarch but in 
most cases a somewhat humble character whose authority in 
certain social matters is derived from the willingness and acquies- 
cence of his fellow kbap people. He cannot execute any decision 
without the concurrence of the majority. This is also a factor 
that constrains Tikait as leader. He cannot take his constituency 
for granted. 

Thus, Jat culture and social organization can be glimpsed at 
through the perspective of the BKU and its modalities of function- 
ing. The notion of equality should however be carefully nuanced. 
The Jats do not respect income differences as a barrier to social 
intercourse. The most significant factor is whether a person is first 
a Jat or a non-Jat, and the second whether the person belongs to 
any of the other known agricultural castes. A kind of segmental 
loyalty is at work here. A Jat is preferred to a non-Jat, an agricul- 
tural caste to non-agricultural caste. The fact of religious dif- 
ference also plays a role, but again within this segmental format. 
A Muley (Muslim) Jat or a Muslim Rajput is socially treated at par 
with other agrarian castes. In fact some of the customs of the 
Muley Jats are very similar to those of the Hindu Jats. For instance, 
both the communities observe the pagri rasam ritual which con- 
secrates a new head of a family, lineage, or clan. Quite clearly the 
family, lineage, and clan are various expressions of the familial 
spirit which is so strong among the Jats. On these occasions, 
furthermore, Hindu Jats visit the homes of the Muley Jats and vice 
versa and serve food to each other, the difference being that Muley 
Jats usually have a Hindu cook prepare the food for the Hindu 
guests, but in a Hindu home they have no difficulty in accepting 
food cooked by Hindus. It may also be mentioned here that a saint 
by the name of Goga Pir or Zahir Pir is worshipped by both 
Hindus and Muslims. 


Hinpu-Mus.m Retations: AssENcE oF SociaL Hostiurty 


The closeness between the Hindu Jats and the Muslim Muley 
Jats has quite baffled many observers. In spite of Tikait’s constant 
use of Hindu religious metaphors, like when he re-christened the 
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Commissioner’s office and the CDA maidan as Hanuman Garbi 
and Ram Garhi respectively, he always has a Muslim act as the 
Chairperson at all his political rallies. In all his public speeches 
he begins by saying Allah ho Akbar and Har Har Mahadev. 

The fact that Tikait’s choice of Meerut for the historic 1988 
BKU demonstration did not lead to communal tensions should 
be taken note of. The city of Meerut had witnessed a terrible 
communal carnage less than a year ago. The atmosphere was still 
very tense there and it was feared that-any political mobilization 
would set rioting off once again. But day after day for over three 
weeks hundreds of thousands camped outside the Collector’s 
office without a single incident of mob violence or even disor- 
derliness. It was as if the BKU had set out to win the hearts of 
urban Indians who are so quick to find fault with their rural 
counterparts. The BKU, it seems also set out to teach urban India 
a point or two about inter-religious faith and harmony. The city 
that was so tense when the BKU activists started coming in, 
slowly eased up as the BKU presence became more pronounced. 
Till then the Muslims were still recovering from the riots and 
were fearful of going to non-Muslim areas. The BKU changed 
all that: they opened Meerut up to its residents again by publicly 
avowing in their thousands to uphold communal amity. 

This is an aspect of BKU activism that has gone unnoticed in 
most accounts in the press and elsewhere. Mahender Singh Tikait 
made a very special effort to renew both communal harmony in 
Meerut and also to pre-empt any attempt by opponents and 
detractors of the BKU to divide the organization on communal 
grounds. Whenever a BKU partisan died due to exposure, or to 
other natural causes, mortuary services for him would be per- 
formed simultaneously from Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh traditions, 
though the faith of the deceased received ultimate priority. While 
the Meerut agitation was in progress, Tikait used to deliver two 
speeches a day, usually outside the Collector’s office. He would 
unfailingly begin and end his speeches with Allah bo Akbar and 
Har Har Mabadev. On one occasion on 5 February 1988, Tikait 
urged his men to call out Allah bo Akbar again, with more passion. 
He chastised them by saying: ‘Last time you did not shout Al/ah 
bo Akbar as forcefully as you shouted Har Har Mabadev.’ 

Neither can it be said that the desire for communal harmony 
exists only at the level of the leadership. This sentiment was 
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expressed by a large number of people both at Meerut, and 
subsequently on my several visits to west U.P. In fact a small 
farmer from Meerut said with some heat in 1988: 


Why is the government raising the issue of Babri Masjid and Ram 
Janmabhoomi today after forty years of Independence? This is because 
the Congress has no other weapon in its armoury (Personal Interview). 


Very rarely does one hear of such clear avowals of passionate 
secularism from urban Indians. It is not as if every Jat peasant 
farmer of west U.P felt this way. Indeed after the mosque was 
demolished many of them seemed quite satisfied about it, but 
they too did not want a continuation of hostilities. Even so there 
were many, perhaps in equal number, who felt that the entire 
Babri Masjid incident was a political gambit and a needless waste 
of human resources and lives. The numbers of such people seem 
to be growing as the years pass, and now it is quite common to 
hear it being referred to as a dark chapter in Hindu-Muslim 
relations in rural west U.P. Tikait gets a large chunk of the blame 
for the Babri Masjid episode for he publicly supported the BJP 
in the 1991 legislative elections which brought it to power in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

To some extent at least the lack of social antipathy towards 
Muslims is an outcome of the demographic character of west 
U.P. The percentage of Muslims in this region is much higher 
than what exists either at the all-India or at the all-U.P level. At 
the all-India level Muslims constitute about 11.3 per cent of the 
population, and at the all-U.P level Muslims make about 16 per 
cent of the population. But in districts of west U.P such as Meerut, 
Moradabad, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr, and Bijnor, the Mus- 
lims constitute a much bigger chunk of the total population. The 
approximate position is as follows: 








Muzaffarnagar 28.73% 
Meerut 25.30% 
Bulandshahr 19.37% 
Moradabad 38.06% 
Bijnor 39.45% 





Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Uttar Pradesh, Household by 
religion, pp. 2, 3, 14, 15, 644-5, 650-1, 656-7, 674-5. 
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These figures tempt one to be drawn into some kind of demo- 
graphic determinism. While the situation seems compelling 
enough it is equally possible to argue just the reverse. A strong 
minority presence could also set off social tensions. Eventually then 
I think the argument must move off from demographic rails and on 
to the more social one. As Muslims and Hindus are owner-cul- 
tivators, and as a large number of Muslim owner-cultivators are also 
Jats and Rajputs by caste, there is a great degree of commonality in 
their lifestyles and in their economic interests. It is factors like these 
that are responsible for bringing the two communities closer, and 
not demography, nor conscious secularism. 

Even so a distance is maintained between Hindu Jats and Muley 
Jats. As was mentioned earlier the Muley Jats have a Hindu cook 
for the Jats when they come to their homes on certain important 
rituals, particularly in marriages. It is a common sign of courtesy 
in aJat home for a male visitor to share the hookah in the courtyard, 
but only if they belong to the same caste. Though I am not a Jat 
Ihave been offered a hookah, probably because I had the privileges 
of an outsider. As a non-smoker I refrained. Nevertheless there 
was never any insistence that I smoke. It was like a relief that I 
abstained from sharing their hookah. Nevertheless tea, food and 
lodging were always generously offered to me. It is only when 
smoking in the company of one’s caste mates or biradari that the 
following Jat adage holds good: 


To smoke a hookah alone is a sign of misfortune [or durbhagya, for one 
obviously has no relations and friends — D.G.], but to smoke a hookah 
in a panchayat (loosely, a gathering — D.G.] is a sign of good fortune [or 
swabbagya). 


In this ubiquitous ookah circle where the gathering smoke from 
the same pipe which is swung around on a pivot, other castes are 
not invited. I have been told by some Jats that they would not 
mind sharing a hookah with other cultivating castes like Tyagis, 
Rewas and Gujars, but never with a Muslim, not even with a Muley 
Jat. The lines of cooperation and distance between Hindu and 
Muslim Jats are thus quite clearly drawn. This is because while 
drawing on the hookah one puts one’s mouth to the pipe. To share 
one with a Muslim would be inviting gross pollution. Though 
while drawing on the hookah, care is taken to cup the lips in the 
circle of the thumb and ‘index finger, even so the matter is too 
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intimate to allow Muslims to be part of the panchayat. In any case 
the bookab circle is practically limited to members of the same 
caste. Rarely does one see members of different castes in west U.P. 
come together in an informal social kind of way. Apart from caste 
prejudices the fact is that villages in this region are usually domin- 
ated by members of one agrarian caste or the other, say either Jat 
or Gujar, but very rarely a mix (see Appendix VIb).* This also 
inhibits social intercourse among castes. Needless to say, Sched- 
uled Castes are held in contempt by all landowning cultivating 
castes and so the question of social interaction with them outside 
of work does not arise. 


2 There are other agrarian castes in west U.P. like the Sainis and Ahluwalias. 
But the major landowning and cultivating castes are Jats, Gujars, Rewas and 


Tyagis. 


Chapter III 


Clan and Caste Honour 


Jat anp Guyar Rivatry 


Jats quite readily relate tales of their origin. Tikait believes 
that his clan, the Baliyan khap, came to prominence when his 
forefathers helped Emperor Harshavardhan (ap 606-647) in a very 
difficult battle. Impressed by their valour the Emperor applied a tika 
of his blood on the forehead of the clan chaudbury. From then on 
their family is called Tikait. The Khokar khap believe that they are 
descendants of Raja Anand Pal. In this fashion the origin tales of all 
khaps claim exalted warrior or Kshatriya status. The sarva khap (all 
khap) records show that as recently as the mid-nineteenth century, 
the Jat kbaps fought against the British under Nana Saheb in the 
First War of Independence. It is also believed that there is a firman 
from Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor, seeking the active 
cooperation of the Jat khaps (see U.P. District Gazetteer 1980:39). 

As the Jats claim a warrior past they believe that they can bow 
to no one, and are therefore best suited in times of peace to an 
agricultural occupation where a Jat can be his own master in his 
fields. It is degrading for a Jat to work as an agricultural labourer, 
and in my experience I have not come across a Jat who is one. It 
is likely that there may be a few elsewhere, but the chances for a 
Jat to be a labourer in somebody else’s fields are very slim, any- 
where in west U.P. or Haryana. 

Besides the Jats, the Gujars are also a dominant agricultural 
community in west U.P. Typically in villages where Gujars pre- 
dominate, there will be no Jats, but in Jat-dominated villages there 
may be a smattering of Gujars in rare cases. Villages are either 
dominated by Gujars, or by Jats. Occasionally, there is a smattering 
of other agrarian castes like Sainis or Ahluwalias. It is not as if any 
village has a mix of two equally numerous peasant castes. There 
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is therefore hardly any difficulty in discerning which is the dom- 
inant caste in a village. 

Like the Jats, the Gujars too have Hindus and Muslims among 
them. And like the Jats, there are great similarities between the 
two. The Muslim Gujars like the Muley Jats always marry outside 
the clan, as is the universal Hindu custom. Clan exogamy is 
however not generally found among other Muslim communities, 
either in west U.P. or elsewhere. The Gujars, both Hindu and 
Muslim, are agriculturists, though they are also known as cattle- 
keepers. The Hindu Gujars believe that the similarity between 
them and the Muslim Gujars is because the latter converted to 
Islam as recently as in Aurangzeb’s time (seventeenth century). 

Jats often deride the Gujars because the latter allegedly have 
no compunctions against selling milk. Some Gujars of west U.P., 
particularly in Muzaffarnagar district, deny that they sell milk. I 
have often heard Jats say that the Gujars resort to selling milk 
because they are generally quite poor. This is not strictly correct 
for there are many rich and influential Gujars in west U.P. Some 
of the largest landholders of Saharanpur are Gujars, and tradition 
has it that a Gujar fiefdom called the Langora Riyasat had over 
five hundred villages under it. The Gujars however make a dis- 
tinction between those of their community in west U.P. and those 
resident in Delhi. According to west U.P. Gujars, the Gujars in 
the vicinity of Delhi not only sell milk but make their wives and 
daughters work in the fields. According to an informant: 


Our girls seldom work outside the home in the fields like Jat women do. 
At the most our girls will help in the orchards but nothing more strenuous 
than that. We do not give our daughters to Delhi Gujars, because our 
girls are not used to hard physical labour. On the other hand Delhi Gujar 
girls are keen to marry into our families for life is much easier for them 
here after marriage. 


It needs to be said in this connection that the Jats have no hesita- 
tion in allowing their women to work on their family farms. 
Nevertheless, they too believe that their girls do not want to go 
to Haryana for they are made to work much harder there. 

The Gujars consider themselves to be superior to the Jats in 
martial skill and valour. I have heard Gujars say that Timur was 
resisted in north India by Gujars under Yograj, who, according to 
legend, belonged to the Pawar clan. Further the Gujars claim that 
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the Jats are not as brave as they are. But according to some Gujars 
the Jats did better than them because they sided with the British. 
The Jats, of course, believe in none of this. It is not historical 
veracity which is important here, but the ways in which com- 
munities image themselves, and in that process also characterize 
the others. 

Like the Jats then, the Gujars too see themselves as warriors 
and belonging to a traditional martial caste. They too have exalted 
clan origin tales. The Chauhans are descendants of Raja Ajaipal 
who ruled in a region around modern-day Ajmer in ap 380. They 
call themselves Suryavanshi (dynasty of the sun). Likewise the 
Pawar clan among the Gujars believe that they are Chandravanshi 
(or descendants of the lunar dynasty), and in more recent times 
they can trace their ancestry up to Vikramaditya of Ujjain. In this 
fashion the Gujar clans too claim Kshatriya status. As one elderly 
Gujar said: “We are pure Aryans’. Another added to this by saying 
that in Sanskrit the term Gujar means ‘those who vanquish their 
enemies’. Though the Gujars are associated with cattle it is sig- 
nificant that they do not have a temple to Lord Krishna in west 
U.P., but have several of Hanuman and Shiva. However, unlike 
the Jats they have shown no interest in the Arya Samaji movement, 
but are instead often followers of the Beas Satsangi organization. 
The satsangi presence is not very strong, but there are several 
Gujars who gather every Sunday for satsangi services. 

There have been several cases of tensions between the Jats and 
the Gujars after the initial unity of 1987-8 within the BKU. In 
1990 a parallel kisan organization was set up by Hukam Singh, a 
prominent Gujar politician. This organization was called Kisan 
Mazdoor Panchayat (KMP). Hukam Singh too is from Muzaffar- 
nagar district and his stronghold is in Kandla, which is a large-sized 
gasba not too far from Sisauli. Hukam Singh’s elder brother told 
me that it was necessary to set up the KMP because the Jats had 
taken over the BKU, and what is more, they had no interest in 
the poor agricultural landless labourers. Needless to say Hukam 
Singh’s family are very well-off farmers with acres of orchards, 
and they employ large numbers of agricultural labourers. ‘Tikait 
is a much smaller landholder in comparison, and to the best of my 
knowledge his land is cultivated almost entirely by family labour. 

According to Mukhtiar Singh, the elder brother of Hukam 
Singh, the BKU had initially come to him for support as the leader 
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of the Chauhan kbap of eighty-four villages. Quite typically, he 
also said that he was offered the leadership of the BKU but he 
declined saying that he was too old for the job. In the 1989 
elections several Gujars of Kairana village alleged that the BKU 
had explicit instructions from Tikait to capture booths there as 
the Gujars were on the other side. The Jats believe that the Gujars 
have always been pro-Congress both in 1989 and even now. Sev- 
eral prominent Gujars claim that they organized others to prevent 
the Jat capturing of booths. As one of them said: ‘Today the Jats 
want to capture booths in our area, tomorrow they will want our 
women and our homes.’ The Jats on their part accuse the Gujars 
of caste politics, and blame Rajesh Pilot, the Union Minister of 
Home till recently, also a Gujar, for manipulating them against 
the Jats and also against the BKU. 

It is not as if the Gujar fears of Jat domination are unjustified. 
A ‘lower’ caste member of the Nai community told me that his 
father once unsuccessfully tried to leave west U.P. for east U.P. 
This would seem surprising on the face of it as east U.P. has a 
longer and more deeply entrenched zamindari and brahminical 
tradition. In contrast in west U.P. large parts (particularly Meerut 
and Muzaffarnagar) were under the bhaichara dispensation where 
land was allotted in general on the principle of equality (see 
Baden-Powell 1985:91). Under these circumstances it might seem 
that west U.P. would be kinder to the poorer communities and 
castes than east U.P., but that is certainly not the case. According 
to this respondent of the Nai community, it is much easier for a 
non-Jat and for a Harijan (ex-untouchables) to survive in east U.P. 
for there are so many rival dominant castes there that one can 
survive with a relative degree of safety in the cracks between them. 
In west U.P. on the contrary if even a single Jat is offended by a 
member of another caste, then the entire community comes down 
as one on this ‘offending’ non-Jat. This is not the case just in the 
rural areas but it can happen in the urban small towns of Jat- 
dominated west U.P. as well. In 1994 in the Jat-dominated Janata 
Vaidik College a Jat boy along with a boy of the Maheshwari 
(business) caste teased a Brahmin girl. When this was brought to 
the notice of the college Principal he brutally thrashed the Mah- 
eshwari boy but let the Jat boy go scot-free. 

It is important to keep these facts in mind for it gives us a 
glimpse of the ways by which different castes distance themselves 
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from each other, even though they are all agricultural commun- 
ities. In addition even within a single caste (as we found between 
the Gujars of west U.P. and those in the Delhi region) there are 
distinctions depending upon the region in which they are found. 
Talso think the fact that each kap has an origin myth is significant, 
for while they are all Jats or Gujars, they see themselves also as 
proud carriers of different clan traditions. Therefore, while there 
is a great and aggressive stress on equality, this equality is not 
without a marked amount of competitiveness within. At one level 
all khaps are equal, and all the agricultural castes like Jats, Gujars, 
Rajputs and Ahirs observe commensal relations between themsel- 
ves. But as each is also different, and as this difference is realized 
through rival and competing tales of bravery and heroism, there 
is a marked amount of suspicion, rivalry and routine sneering at 
each other — not just between castes, but between khaps as well. 
This is probably why, as is easily observable to a routine observer 
in west U.P., these agrarian castes (Jats included) are constantly 
competing against each other, and also why it is very difficult for 
Tikait to be a Mahatma in his bailiwick. 

Sometimes the rivalry between Jats is in much greater evidence 
than between castes. This is primarily because the lower castes in 
the villages are completely subdued by their respective resident 
dominant caste. Between Jats and Gujars there is not much inter- 
action as they usually live in separate villages. The rivalry between 
Jats leads to numerous feud-like situations from which it is very 
difficult for other Jats in the yillages concerned to extricate them- 
selves. Recently on the eve of the 1995 panchayat election in 
village Bootpur in Meerut district, traditional rivalries flared up 
again. The context is important for the panchayats have now been 
given very extensive powers to include thirty-two administrative 
departments under it. Naturally the panchayat head would now 
have a lot more money to disburse for various programmes, and 
in addition would be responsible for the confidential reports of 
various officials in different government departments. These 
measures are still to come into effect but they have already been 
passed by the central government. The clash in Bootpur where 
about six people died, and one of them a pregnant woman (there- 
fore, according to some accounts, seven people lost their lives) was 
largely between two prominent Jat families (the ex-Principal of 
Janata Vaidik College in Baraut being the head of one). But when 
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the hired gunmen of the different families came to the village 
shoot-out, many of those who were not connected with these two 
families also lost their lives. This is what leads the Jats in general 
to align with one faction or the other, for that way there is some 
protection. 


Maxine A Poputar Crvit Cone: 
TRADITION AND GREEN REVOLUTION 


Though the peasant-farmers of west U.P. produce for the market, 
are beneficiaries of the green revolution, use tractors, chemicals 
and high-yielding varieties of seeds, they still retain a strong sense 
of tradition. It is indeed surprising that one does not have to go 
deep into a village, far away from the main highways to get a sense 
of this. In fact on the Delhi-Saharanpur road that takes one from 
Ghaziabad to Baraut and onwards to Shamli, the two worlds that 
the Jats (as well as other agrarian castes) inhabit is quite percep- 
tible. It is not as if they are against the city or opposed to urban 
influences, but rather it is as if they look at the urban world with 
a calculated utilitarian attitude. They interact with it, sometimes 
very intensely, but as outsiders who are not committed to the 
urban way of life. 

Ofall the traditional institutions among the people of west U.P., 
the khaps has received a lot of attention. This is primarily because 
Tikait is a kbap chaudbury, and consequently has a vested interest 
in keeping that institution going. We shall see later how the khap 
gradually became an important organ of the BKU. 

While there is no doubt that traditional values play a strong 
role in the everyday life of the villagers of west U.P., it is also true 
that from time to time the peasant castes of the region have resisted 
ostentatious spending, especially in marriages, as well as what they 
consider social evils like drinking, or even the setting up of a liquor 
store. There have been many proclamations issued on these mat- 
ters at several rallies, panchayats, and BKU meetings. The fact 
that these have to be reiterated from time to time tells us that first, 
the rural people of west U.P. do not like to see demonstrations of 
economic difference between them. It is interesting that while 
there are some rather well-to-do agriculturists, and others not so 
well-off, their lifestyles are very similar — almost frugal. Secondly, 
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the fact that such denunciations are necessary from time to time 
also means that the urban influence on the rural Jats and other 
peasant castes is not to be sneezed at. The Jats have often told me 
how the young get swayed by all kinds of urban influences, and 
they refer specially to ostentatious marriage expenses, liquor con- 
sumption, meat eating, and sexual impropriety. The Gujars too in 
my knowledge are quite concerned about this and some of them 
recall that a sarva khap of the Gujars was held as early as 1949 
under the leadership of Dr Jasbir Singh, which decided that the 
baraat, or the bridegroom’s entourage, would not exceed five 
members, and that the Gujars would desist from drinking and 
from other kinds of conspicuous consumption. 

Some Jats recall that in their youth there used to be large 
weddings where sometimes over three hundred people would 
come on horses and on bullock carts to embarrass the family of 
the bride. Ever since the BKU rose to prominence there have been 
several attempts to curb marriage expenditures, dowry and so 
forth. In the nineteen-point declaration issued by the BKU on the 
conclusion of the Meerut agitation, fifteen points refer to how 
marriages should be conducted and how much should be spent at 
different stages of the ceremony. There was a clear denunciation 
of mass feasts during marriages. The bridegroom’s party should 
not have more than eleven members; gold ornaments given to the 
bride should not exceed ten grams, and if in silver then between 
fifty and a hundred grams; dance troupes and bands should not be 
allowed; nor should drinking of liquor be permitted. Unlike what 
one may be led to expect, the BKU’s resolution also said that girls 
should be at least eighteen years old, and boys twenty-one, when 
they are married — clearly indicating that it is against child mar- 
riage (Rana 1994:87-8). One of the most extensive discussions on 
these issues took place in the sarva khap meeting in village Sisana 
in Sonepat district, Haryana, on 21 March 1993. As the delibera- 
tions of this meeting are given in Appendix III, I will only refer 
here to some of the main points which do not figure in the Meerut 
resolution, or at least, not so stridently. 

Besides spelling out in detail how much money, cash and the 
kind of gifts that should be given at different stages of the 
marriage ritual, the sarva khap also resolved that divorce should 
be considered a social crime, and the offending party should be 
boycotted by the village. If there should be any marriage disputes, 
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they should be brought to the khap panchayat which would try 
to bring about an amicable solution. I have also been told by 
many Jats of west U.P. that in case of an elopement the girl’s 
family is often boycotted by the village. The family of the boy 
is not socially ostracized on this account. Although the boy is 
castigated, his family does not meet with the kind of ignominy 
that the girl’s family has to face. However, if the boy marries 
somebody who is socially inferior, then the entire family is con- 
demned, for which reason it is better that the boy leave the 
village. I have not come across any case of a mixed-caste couple 
in any of the villages that I visited in west U.P. I am however 
told that such marriages have taken place, particularly between 
Jats and Gujars, though the families no longer live in the village. 

The above amply demonstrates how the different sexes are 
treated by the Jats of west U.P. While a woman is expected to 
help her husband in the fields, and sometimes does quite strenuous 
work there, including the harvesting of sugar cane, where the cane 
stalk is cleared of the leaves and thus made ready for delivery to 
the sugar mills, yet they are supposed to dress and behave modest- 
ly. In resolution number nineteen of the Meerut document, wo- 
men are specifically told to wear traditional clothes, and the ‘use 
of trousers, skirts and coat should be discouraged’ (Rana 1994:88). 
The Sisana meet does not say anything about the dress code of 
women, but recommends that a woman should not inherit from 
her father but from her husband. It may be recalled in passing that 
this was also one of the recommendations of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution of the Akali Dal in Punjab. Even so it needs to be noted 
that while women are enjoined to behave modestly, they are not 
tied to the house and can indeed be seen moving about quite freely 
in the village. The term ‘freely’ is perhaps not the right word to 
use, for while the women are not barred from going to the fields, 
or looking after livestock, they have to wear a veil over their face 
every time they step out. This is however true only for women in 
their married home and not when they are unmarried or when 
they are visiting their natal home. Unmarried girls, and those 
visiting their natal home, are allowed a great degree of liberty and 
do not wear a veil. In fact it is easy to make out who are the women 
who are married into the village and who were born there by the 
presence or absence of the veil. 

At this point it is necessary to mention how zealously the Hindu 
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peasant castes of rural west U.P. uphold khap exogamy. Any trans- 
gression of this custom is severely condemned. While the Muley 
Jats may share many things in common with the Hindu Jats, yet 
Muley Jats do not observe clan exogamy. A Muley Jat of a par-- 
ticular kbap can marry somebody of the same khap, though they 
too prefer not to. This is unheard-of among the Hindu Jats, end 
for that matter among other Hindu communities like the Gujars 
who too have khaps. For the Hindu Jats one cannot marry into 
the khap of one’s grandparents on both sides. This effectively 
means a four-kbap exogamy rule. In fact some of the more serious 
and sensational cases of traditional justice have been meted out to 
those who marry within their clan, or khap. This is true of the Jats 
and the Gujars, and there is every reason to believe that even the 
so-called lower castes like the Harijans who do not have a clan 
organization as such, nevertheless disapprove very strongly of 
marriage within the clan. 

For the Jats and the Gujars, with their khap organizations and 
khap chiefs, any transgressing of khap exogamy is a very grievous 
matter and is tantamount to incest. No community would tolerate 
it. Recently, Captain Bhopal Singh said that as leader of a thumba 
(a segment of the khap) he had to decide on an intra-kbap marriage. 
In his sentence he said that the couple should be chased out of 
the village and never allowed to re-enter it again. Bhopal Singh, 
it may be recalled, was till recently considered by many to be the 
vice-president of the BKU. But Bhopal Singh sat on this case as 
the leader of a thumba. This case has other interesting dimensions 
for the couple who were being chased out were of the Gathwale 
kbap and not of the Khokar khap to which Bhopal Singh belongs. 
Nevertheless, Bhopal Singh said that he was asked to come in by 
members of the Gathwale khap as their khap chaudhry was not 
taking up this matter with the seriousness it deserved. Bhopal 
Singh’s legitimacy to intervene lay in the fact that the couple lived 
in Silna which is in a Khokar area. Bhopal Singh also showed me 
a letter from Tikait (who is from the Baliyan khap) commending 
him for his intervention in this matter. 

In the case of an inter-marriage between the Jats and Gujars, 
after sometime the couple is accepted. In both cases, again, the 
acceptance is easier from the boy’s side than from the girl’s. A girl 
marrying out is a sign of disgrace for the family. The disgrace on 
the boy and his family is not heaped so high. 
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As the Jats and Gujars live in the same structural and geographi- 
cal setting the competition and rivalry between them is the highest. 
In addition both these castes are not only dominant in their 
respective regicns but are numerically closely matched. For this 
reason perhaps it does not seem to matter that much when a Jat 
or a Gujar girl marries a city boy from the Brahmin or Baniya 
caste. The Gujars relate the case of Mrs Vimla Bhalla who holds 
a senior position in the All India Radio, who married an urban 
Khatri. Then there is the case of Karan Chand who is an influential 
figure in the Batar kbap of the Gujars whose daughter too married 
an urban Baniya. The Jats have a famous case and that is of the 
daughter of Chaudhury Charan Singh, no less, who married an 
urban Baniya. In all these instances the respective families adjusted 
very easily after a while. It takes more out of families when a Gujar 
marries a Jat. Nevertheless, it is commonly believed that inter- 
caste marriages are very rare in villages, and are mostly confined 
to the cities. 


BKU anp THE Revivat or TRADITION 


The rise of the BKU in recent years has given the khap organiza- 
tion renewed prestige. Till not too long ago the institution of the 
khap was not very active, and the institution of the sarva khap was 
all but moribund. One of the reasons why the sarva khap was not 
very successful is because the Jats cannot tolerate anyone who as 
chaudbury of the sarva khap demands a pre-eminent place among 
the other chaudburies. For many years till his death some five years 
ago, Chaudhury Kabul Singh claimed to be the sarva kbap leader, 
but was not recognized as such by Tikait and by many others. In 
fact in the already-referred-to Sisana meeting, one of the points 
made was that a sarva khap chaudbury should be chosen only for 
the occasion and it should not be a permanent office. According 
to this resolution, this is the way in which sarva khaps were or- 
ganized in the past and it is time this practice was revived (see 
Appendix III). 

The Jats of west U.P. are quite a religious people though they 
are free of any servitude to Brahmins or to brahminical rituals. 
The influence of the Arya Samaj is said to be strong amongst them, 
but it is not as influential as it is often made out to be. The most 
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demonstrable aspect of their Arya Samaji background is the strong 
reliance on the 4avan, or ritual pyre, in most BKU gatherings. In 
Meerut, every morning a bavan was lit, though as mentioned 
earlier, there was always a Muslim who presided over the official 
meetings. There is also Tikait’s unfailing use of both Har Har 
Mabadev and Allah ho Akbar. Moreover, Har Har Mabadev is 
strictly speaking not a reformist Arya Samaji slogan at all but a 
traditional Hindu battle-cry. There is also a flame that burns in 
the BKU office in Sisauli which is in memory of those who lost 
their lives fighting for the BKU cause. This flame is kept burning 
with a continuous flow of pure ghee. Though this practice of 
remembering slain heroes and comrades by a perenially-burning 
torch is fairly common, this particular BKU practice is informed 
to a great extent by the Aavan syndrome inspired by Arya Samajis. 
The havan and the pyre are also used metaphorically by Jats to 
refer to a test of truth by fire. According to popular Hindu tradi- 
tion Sita came through the test of fire when her husband Ram 
doubted her fidelity and sexual purity. Once during the Boat Club 
rally in Delhi Tikait told the correspondents: 


Let there be two pyres, place him [Rajiv Gandhi — then Prime Minister] 
on one and I will sit on the other. Light the pyres. We believe that he 
who is truthful and honest cannot be affected by fire (The Globe and Mail, 
31 October 88). 


The Jats are, however not devout Arya Samajis. In fact they 
believe that an orthodox Arya Samaji tends to be like a Brahmin. 
They are not capable of hard work, though unlike Brahmins they 
are not deceitful. Even so there is a streak of pretentiousness and 
hypocrisy in them too. A rather popular story widely prevalent in 
Nirpura and Sisauli in 1993-4 was on just such an issue. According 
to this piece of apocrypha, five pious Arya Samajis quite heartily 
ate at a Harijan’s home, and only after the meal was over did they 
realize that they had been polluted. In spite of their Arya Samaji 
pretensions they were deeply worried and went to a rather prom- 
inent Jat of the region to be purified. The Jat apparently sprinkled 
some ganga jal (water from the holy river Ganges) and purified 
them. From this story, true or false, at least two aspects of the Jat 
outlook emerge. The first is that the lifestyle of the Scheduled 
Castes in the villages is such that unless one is careful one might 
mistake a Scheduled Caste for a caste Hindu. The second is that 
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a Brahmin is not so important, as a Jat is equally good when it 
comes to a matter of purification, if not the entire gamut of 
ritualism. 

Like most Jats of west U.P. Tikait is a religious man though he 
is not bound by orthodox religious practices. It is said that Tikait 
personally is a follower of Brahmachari Krishan Datta who is a 
Kabir panthi, after Kabir, the renowned medieval Bhakti preacher 
who fought against caste and religious intolerance. This sect sur- 
vives today largely on account of lone and scattered bands of Kabir 
panthis and not in a routinized form. There is no link, official or 
otherwise, between Arya Samaj and Kabir Panth. To return to 
Tikait, many of his followers have told me that on several occasions 
the BKU chief leaves a meeting and goes to his prayer room where 
he is not to be disturbed. I cannot verify this though on at least 
one occasion Tikait abruptly left a meeting of his village admirers 
and friends and walked away. I was later told by those who were 
around that he had gone away to pray in solitude. He has very 
often said to me that his inspiration to be active in the BKU was 
religious in character. In his usual style he said that it was ‘UNO’s 
UNO?’ (or god) who told him to fight for the cause of the cul- 
tivators. On many occasions he has said that his fight is a dharm 
yudb, or religious war, or even for a just moral order. 


Caste AND RELIGIous ConscIousNEss 


While the Jats of west U.P. can be sympathetic to the Muley Jats 
they cannot be considered as secular on that account. The same 
Sisana document which forbade divorce also said that efforts 
should be made to build strong ties with the Muley Jats. Therefore 
the ordinary rule by which one can decide on secularism or other- 
wise does not hold in this case. In point of fact it is easier for Tikait 
to stand shoulder-to-shoulder with the Muslims of west U.P. than 
with the Scheduled Castes of the village, such as the Harijans and 
the Valmikis. In none of the documents has the BKU said anything 
about uplifting the ex-untouchables, or even the landless labourer. 
Statistically the overwhelming majority of the rural landless in 
west U.P. belong to the Scheduled Castes. In the earlier pages it 
was noted that the first BKU organization in Kanjhawla came up 
because the Jats there were upset by the government granting land 
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to the Scheduled Castes of the village. In this sense there is some 
continuity between the contemporary BKU of Tikait and the early 
one that came up in 1978 in Kanjhawla, Haryana. 

It is not as if the Jats practice untouchability in its most overt 
form much publicized and discussed in anthropological literature. 
There is no strict taboo against actual touching, but they hold the 
ex-untouchables in open contempt. The Jats would however not 
buy gur (jaggery) directly from a member of the Scheduled Castes. 
They have no problems in buying it from Jhimmers, who are a 
depressed caste alright but not considered as untouchables. In the 
opinion of the Jats (and here the other agrarian castes can be 
included), the members of the Scheduled Castes are culturally and 
socially beneath them in every way. Once when I was asking a 
member of the Harijan community if he owned any land, a Jat 
passing by said loudly and contemptuously: ‘He is a Harijan, how 
can he own land?’ Though there is the occasional Harijan who 
has a small parcel of land, by and large the Scheduled Castes are 
landless. They own their own homes in the village, but that is 
about all. 

Till some two decades ago it was common to find the Harijans 
working as agricultural labourers in fields. But today they prefer to 
work outside the village. As was mentioned earlier, there are several 
villages in Meerut and Muzaffarnagar districts, especially the ones 
which are closer to towns and more accessible by road, where the 
Harijans refuse to work in the fields. They see that as a sign of their 
debasement in the past and do not wish to return to it. Many of them 
work as shop assistants, casual labourers in brick kilns, construction 
workers, factory workers, rickshaw pullers, and so on. 

By far the largest draw are the many brick kilns in the area. If 
one were to go to some of these villages in the monsoon season 
one would find many more young Harijan men around than 
otherwise. This is because the brick kilns are shut during the rainy 
season, so many of the Harijans who normally work there now 
stay at home. Those who are somewhat better-off do not want to 
do any casual agricultural work during this period when they are 
confined to the village, and besides at this time of the year not 
much is happening in the fields anyway. Labour is in high demand 
during the harvesting season, but that is also when the brick kilns 
are fully functional. 


The Valmikis, another Scheduled Caste community, however 
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look for work in the villages as agricultural labourers. They are 
the traditional scavengers and sweepers of the village. Even now 
every village has several families of Valmikis who perform this 
traditional service for payment in kind and cash from their desig- 
nated patrons, But there are many more Valmikis in each village 
than can find jobs as scavengers. They too leave the village in 
search of employment elsewhere, but are not averse to agricultural 
work as many of the Harijans are. In the past, the Valmikis were 
not permitted to do any agricultural work by the dominant landed 
castes, but now the owner-cultivators seek them out when work 
is required. 

In a way one might say that in villages like Nirpura and 
Chaprauli the Valmikis are occupying the space that the Harijans 
have left behind in the villages. They do not want to be known 
as Bhangis (scavengers) and Chamars (leather workers) respec- 
tively, for these earlier caste names were derogatory in character. 
The Jats however still call them by these pejorative terms. There 
is, nevertheless, no large-scale incidence of violence between the 
Jats and the ex-untouchables as most of them are too subdued to 
raise any collective banner of protest. The sides are drawn, but 
there is no reason for such forms of violence between them. Stray 
cases of violence do occur, and many young people, particularly 
of the Harijan community, have complained of being manhandled 
by Jats. The Jats on the other hand say that the Harijans are now 
acting very superior as they have got all kinds of encouragement 
from the government. The Jats also frequently complain that it 
is difficult to get agricultural help in the villages no matter how 
much one is willing to offer as wages. The minimum wage that 
the Jats admit to paying is Rs 25 for a days’ work, but on the 
other side the agricultural labourers say that they are rarely paid 
that much, and it is never on time. 

Though there are skirmishes between the Jats and the Sched- 
uled Castes, the dominant presence of the Jats in the village, and 
in the police and local political structure, make it impossible for 
the Scheduled Castes to launch any effective movement against 
them. This is why there are few signs of physical clashes between 
the Harijans and the Jats, though the Harijans seethe within 
because of the contempt they routinely face in the village. How- 
ever, there are more violent incidents between the Jats, than 
between Jats and the Scheduled Castes. Violence within the Jat 
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community is often in the nature of feuds, and the culmination is 
usually very violent and bloody. 

The Muslims are not a united community either. While there 
are the Muley Jats who believe that they are converts from the 
Hindu Jats, other Muslim communities in west U.P. claim a more 
authentic status. Apart from the Sheikh Muslims who are sub- 
stantial landowners, such as those in village Incholi in Meerut 
district (one of them is also an active BKU supporter), the Mus- 
lims other than the Muley Jats are quite a depressed community. 
In Chaprauli, Nirpura, Bhaju, or even Sisauli which are Jat vil- 
lages, there are a sizeable number of Muslims living there, though 
they are not Muley Jats. Muley Jats usually live in villages where 
they form the dominant community (like Palra in Meerut district). 
The Muslims in predominantly Hindu Jat villages belong to a 
variety of castes. Chaprauli, which has a large Muslim population 
of about four thousand, has amongst its ranks the Qazi, Qureshi, 
Kujra, Bilouj (camel drivers), Badai (carpenters), Nai (barber), 
Teli (oil presser), Kasai (cattle breeder, sometimes also butchers), 
Julaha (cloth weaver), and Paldari (or load bearers). Almost the 
entire range of Muslim castes are found in Chaprauli. They 
support a thriving mosque to which a traditional madarsa (tradi- 
tional school which imparts Quranic education to the young) is 
attached. The mosque is run by priests who have been trained 
in the Deoband school of Islamic theology. There is also a famous 
religious institution in Tanda in Faizabad district in east U.P. 
which also trains religious specialists, and there are two virtuosos 
from there as well who teach in this madarsa. 

The Qureshis who are traditionally considered to be a more 
elevated version of the Kasais now claim to be superior to the 
other Muslim castes. According to the Qureshis till around Akbar, 
the Qazi, or the religious specialists, were on top. But their days 
are long gone. Now it is the Qureshis who are the most respected. 
Of course this is not accepted by the other Muslim castes. But in 
villages like Chaprauli, Sisauli, and Nirpura, there is no sign of 
overt hostility between Muslim castes. They are quite obviously 
under the domination of the Jats and accept Jat patronage as a 
matter of course. As some Muslims told me: 


We do not want any trouble here. The Jats are good to us. They do not 
bother us. We have had no riots here. So we too try to live like good 
neighbours. 
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As if in a show of symbolic good neighbourliness the massive Shiv 
temple in Chaprauli shares a common wall with the rather insig- 
nificant mosque in the same village. It is easier to be at peace when 
there are no contestations for power. 

Neither do the Muslims seem politically very active in the 
village. One of them said: 


The fatwa of Imam Bukhari has nothing to do with us. We vote inde- 
pendently of such fatwas. Generally our voters go with the overall village 
sentiment. 


The Muley Jats of Palra village, Meerut district, also believe that 
the fatwas of Imams do not really count, but unlike the Muslims 
of Chaprauli or Sisauli they were openly angry at the fact that the 
BKU, and Tikait in particular, supported the BJP in the 1991 U.P. 
elections. After the Babri Mosque was demolished the Muslims in 
Palra village said: ‘We have swallowed our pride on this issue (‘hun 
issey kha gaye), but we will never be with the BKU again’ (Personal 
Interview). The Muslims in the other villages however made no 
comment on this to an outsider like me preferring to repeat that 
the Jats have never created trouble for them, nor have they had 
any riots here, so why should they worry about what BJP or RSS 
does somewhere far away. It is clear to me that these Muslims too 
had strong reservations about the demolition of the Babri Mosque 
but chose not to talk about it in the interest of peace, and also 
because they are aware of the fact that they are hopeless minorities 
in these villages. In all fairness, I have not met a Jat either who 
had any interest in ‘teaching Muslims a lesson’ as the BJP/RSS 
propagandists would like them to. 

The Muley Jats are looked down upon as inferior Muslims by 
these other Muslim communities. They are sneered at for being 
converts. The non-Muley Jats believe, as Muslims in India gen- 
erally tend to, that they are the authentic Muslims from Central 
Asia. The Muley Jats however have no sense of an inferiority 
complex on account of their convert status, or at least, on account 
of the fact that they might have Hindu blood in their veins. 
According to the Muley Jats of Palra village their original ancestor 
was Baba Gogna who had two wives: one Hindu and the other 
Muslim. They are descendants of the Muslim wife. But the ques- 
tion is what was the Baba himself? Was he a Hindu or a Muslim? 
The elders in the gathering seemed to think he was a Hindu, while 
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the younger ones, particularly a graduate of the Deoband school 
insisted that the matter was not at all certain, and the Baba could 
well have been a Muslim. Either way, for the Muley Jats the 
possibility that they may have a Hindu forebear is not entirely 
discounted, but that in no way diminishes their self-image with 
respect to the other Muslims. 

Like the Hindu Jats the Muley Jats only marry among them- 
selves, though I was told that the occasional inter-marriage does 
take place. The Muley Jats admit that theoretically there is no 
bar against marrying members of other Muslim castes but they 
generally prefer not to practise such inter-caste marriages. Also 
like the Hindus the Muley Jats exhibit great revulsion to inter- 
dining with the Harijans and Valmikis. On one occasion in village 
Palra I offended the Muley Jats by simply asking the question as 
to whether or not they would drink tea with a Harijan or a 
Valmiki. Till then the conversation had been very cordial, and 
this question set matters back quite a bit. One middle-aged Muley 
Jat got up from the charpoy and said to the others that the very 
idea was preposterous, and ‘is he insulting us by raising questions 
of this kind?’ Though the others did not show their displeasure 
so demonstrably, yet it was clear that commensality with the 
Harijans and Valmikis was out of the question. This is not very 
unusual, for we know from other studies too that in spite of the 
fact that the Quran does not allow untouchability, many Muslim 
communities in the subcontinent do practise it. 


Chapter IV 


Equality and Rivalry 


Jat Prive AND PREJUDICE 


| he fiercely-held notion of equality among Jats is also respon- 

sible for the perennial rivalry that is evident among them. 
This can be seen in the organizational structure of the BKU as 
well. While by and large most agree that Mahender Singh Tikait 
is the right kind of leader, it is not as if they always say so 
ungrudgingly. In addition there are many who believe that he has 
to be kept on a tight leash, lest he begin to put on airs. As several 
Jats told me during the Meerut agitation: ‘We do not want Tikait 
to be a Charan Singh.’ In other words Tikait’s role is that of a 
union leader and little else. 

Very simply Tikait is always on trial, always closely watched. 
Though there is a bit of the ‘leader hero’ (Shanin 1971:261) in 
Tikait, it is not so much because he is a cut above the rest with 
unusual attributes, but rather because he embodies the west U.P. 
Jat ideal of independence and perhaps even rusticity. Otherwise 
too the notion of a leader-hero does not fit Tikait too well. In any 
gathering over which he is presiding it is quite remarkable to find 
very probing and irreverent questions being asked of him. Most 
often Tikait is out there defending himself (as with the Pilot 
incident related in an earlier chapter). His most durable ploy is 
his proud Jat mien which never bows before small fries like District 
Magistrates or Chief Ministers, or even Union Ministers. Tikait’s 
rival, Chaudhry Sukhvir Singh lost out in the early round in 
Meerut because he was portrayed convincingly by Tikait as a man 
who went to the District Collector’s house to talk to him. When 
I once asked him about it Tikait confirmed it all and said im- 
periously: ‘Let the Collector come out. Why should a chaudhri 
act like a chaprasi?’ (Personal Interview) 
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In urban circles and in newspaper columns Tikait is often port- 
rayed as a charismatic rural Jat Mahatma. This is because urban 
intellectuals find him to be a bit of a puzzle. Tikait is not Charan 
Singh who also came from west U.P. and rose to be Prime Minsiter 
of India in 1979, albeit for a few months. Nor is he particularly 
brilliant and urbane, nor do his moves make much tactical or 
strategic sense to the urban world. What is the point, the intellec- 
tuals would argue, to congregate in Bhopa, Delhi, or Meerut, and 
then suddenly up and leave before anything tangible is wrested 
from the government? What is more ineffable is that in spite of this 
it is Tikait who continues to be the leader of the Union. 

It is however possible to argue that there is more to Tikait’s 
appeal than his bristly, gap-toothed visage. In my opinion, Tikait 
is constantly under scrutiny from BKU activists, sympathizers, 
rivals and sniggering bystanders. On several occasions when I met 
Tikait I found him bleating out his position almost plaintively to 
small but grim groups of BKU activists. Very often he tries to 
grandstand his way out of a difficult question by standing up to 
deliver a long soliloquy punctuated by several sunno to’s (literally, 
listen to me). During these confrontations it is not as if only the 
important Jats from important khaps stand up to Tikait and query 
him: almost anybody can — even an idler in a nearby tea stall. 

The process of levelling takes place in a variety of ways. Very 
often it is through innuendoes, but more often through open 
accusations made by BKU partisans against Tikait for having 
bungled here, become soft there, or for being a shade too cocky 
somewhere else. On occasions he has had to defend himself from 
accusations in public that he is getting too friendly with the 
political bigwigs, and thus helping himself to all kinds of political 
patronage. After the Delhi Boat Club rally I have heard Jats 
unhesitatingly ask him if he made any private deals with Rajesh 
Pilot, a central government minister. It is surprising that Tikait’s 
national reputation in the press has not placed him above criticism 
in his own home base. 

On one occasion in 1991 in the BKU office in Sisauli, Tikait 
faced strong opposition from a gathering of about twenty-five 
rather prominent partisans of the organization. Though they were 
not kbap chaudhries, they were nevertheless important members 
of the BKU. The reason for their difference of opinion with Tikait 
arose because of Tikait’s suggestion that khap heads should form 
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the organizational nucleus of the BKU. The gathering immedi- 
ately broke up in loud protestations and everybody but Tikait and 
his associate Harpal Singh remained in the room. The rest as- 
sembled in the adjoining terrace in small angry groups. Tikait 
looked stunned by the opposition for he had started out on his 
proposal with rather a flourish. With his open palm raised he 
proceeded to identify each finger with a prominent kap (Desh 
khap, Baliyan khap, Malik kbap, and so forth), and then he closed 
his hand into a fist and said: ‘Now they are one — the BKU.’ 
Tikait was obviously trying to make khap heads the organizational 
nucleus of the BKU but this did not go down well with those who 
had assembled there. As one Jat angrily told me: ‘We have come 
for the union and not for the chaudrabat.’ When Tikait saw the 
intensity of opposition to his scheme he immediately backed off 
and did not press the matter further. If the kbap chaudhries have 
become more dominant (though not decisive) in BKU today then 
it is an outcome of organizational compulsions and not out of 
deliberate ideological endorsement. 

This point has of course been discussed in earlier chapters and 
will be developed further in subsequent pages. But the thought 
cannot be pushed away that a large number of people have left 
the BKU in recent years, particularly after 1992, because they were 
disenchanted with Tikait and also with his frequent meetings and 
summits with political leaders. He is not really the unassailable 
Mahatma or a leader-hero. The withdrawal of an enthusiastic mass 
base has also made the BKU more prone to khaps and to their 
chaudhries. In the heyday of the BKU kbap chaudhries were not 
quite as prominent as they are today. 

The sense of equality among Jats also breeds fierce rivalry 
among them. Some prominent Jats of west U.P., which includes 
the various khap chaudhries, and even heads of maximal lineages 
(or thoks), and other influential Jats who are independently well- 
off, such as those who run the Janata Arya Vaidik College in 
Baraut, in fact believe that Tikait is inferior to them. If Tikait is 
still the leader of the BKU it is because they are not interested. 
Each one of them wants to give the impression to the outsider 
that they were originally approached to head the BKU but for one 
reason or the other, and quite independently of each other, they 
personally let Tikait stay on. Most of them say that when the offer 
of leadership first came to them from the local people, they did 
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not have the time and so they let the leadership go to Tikait. After 
all, Tikait is a good god-fearing man with grass roots connections. 
They usually conclude by saying that he is not educated, barely 
literste, so he cannot really rise above his station. However, as 
they are still too busy and do not have the inclination towards the 
hurly-burly of full-time BKU activism, Tikait is best under the 
circumstances. In 1995 some also added that they could not be 
bothered, for the BKU was a spent force. 

Ihave heard many versions of how other Jats were approached 
for the top post in the BKU. Jitendra Rana, a khap Chaudhry and 
resident of village Nirpura, said that he did not want to be caught 
in all kinds of political wheeling and dealing. He was after all a 
Jat and could not descend to such levels. In Baraut a fairly well- 
to-do Jat argues that the first meeting at Baraut in 1987 which led 
to the eventual formation of the BKU was organized by him. Quite 
typically, the Jats around him who were sharing the hookah in his 
own house with him, immediately called him a liar, and gave 
alternate versions. 

For a first-time visitor to west U.P. the most perplexing thing 
is the intense rivalry among Jats in apparently convivial settings. 
They may be all smoking together and idly chatting, but bring an 
outsider in their midst, or should a contentious issue crop up, their 
rivalry and competitiveness come out in the open. On several 
occasions I have found that once a person leaves the room, those 
left behind immediately tear his credibility to pieces. To talk 
behind someone’s back is a common enough human failing, but 
what is unusual here is the manner in which Jats go for each other 
face-to-face. 

There is however some respect and deference shown to alice, 
The side of the string charpoy where the ropes fasten to the main 
frame is the side where the younger people sit and the sirhana 
(literally, pillow), or the side where one puts one’s head is reserved 
for those who are older. The positions occupied on the charpoy 
thus keep shifting depending on who is occupying it at any point 
of time. But it is not as if fine gradations of age are respected; 
there should be a clear generational difference for the principle 
of seniority with respect to the charpoy to work. If a guest were to 
visit then that does not necessarily imply that he gets to sit on the 
sirbana side. It all depends on who else is occupying the charpy. 

In fact, outsiders, such as journalists, intellectuals, other city 
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people, and even politicians are not made much of at all. This 
too can be disconcerting. But there is a certain consistency in all 
this once one recognizes the fact that the Jats are fiercely, and 
often excessively, proud, and do not hesitate to be very demonstra- 
tive about it. In fact one of the reasons for Tikait’s popularity is 
his ability to disconcert outsiders. Journalists are often upset by 
Tikait’s convoluted answers to the simplest of questions. For 
example a standard question like: ‘Why did you start the BKU?’ 
would get responses such as the following: ‘Why shouldn’t I?’ or 
‘Because the UNO’s UNO [UNO ka UNO, or god, as I later 
deciphered] asked me to’ (Personal Interviews). As if all this is 
not bad enough, when Tikait is quite obviously and deliberately 
making the visitor uncomfortable, one can sense the fact that he 
is also playing to an appreciative gallery. There are broad smiles 
on the faces of those around him, and they get broader as the 
discomfort of the visitor increases. 

There are two stories, among many others, that Tikait’s fol- 
lowers relate about how he put important guests in their place. In 
August 1987 when the Chief Minister of U.P. came to Sisauli to 
address Tikait’s monthly BKU meeting (or panchayat), he was not 
accorded a special welcome. There were no umbrellas to protect 
him from the sun, no crowd of sycophants finding things to do 
for him. But the best part, according to some, was when the Chief 
Minister asked for some water. In full public view he gestured to 
Tikait that he would like some water, and Tikait gestured back 
that he should help himself from the water pitcher that was kept 
for this purpose near the microphone. Apparently this shook the 
Chief Minister so much, and so obviously, that it set off many 
rounds of appreciative ripples among the audience. I was told this 
story approximately eighteen months after it happened, from Jat 
youths in a village near Sisauli, and since then I have heard it 
several times. The essential facts are always the same, and the thrill 
of the recall is clearly apparent every time. 

On another occasion Tikait is said to have humiliated a govern- 
ment official, again in front of a gathering. This officer was prob- 
ably from the Irrigation Department. He came in his jeep along 
with his staff to the BKU office in Sisauli. The officer did not get 
out of his vehicle but sent one of his minions to call Tikait out. 
Tikait refused to oblige in spite of repeated requests. Eventually 
the officer came and stood by the door and said he would like to 
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talk to Tikait in privacy. At this point Tikait said that he had 
nothing to hide from his men, and whatever the officer had to say 
would have to be said in front of them. While this person was 
hesitating, Tikait apparently asked him: ‘ By the way how far have 
you studied?’ To this the officer replied that he had a Bachelor’s 
degree in law. Thereupon Tikait upbraided him by saying some- 
thing like the following: 


You only have an LL B. degree, but you don’t have a CVT degree. So 
why do you think so much of yourself? When you came in you did not 
salute the others in the room with a Ram Ram or Adab. 


Naturally this pleased those who were sitting with Tikait, and it 
pleased them all the more that Tikait had made up the fictitious 
CVT degree on the spot to humiliate the Irrigation Officer. 


Jar Prive anp BKU OrcanizaTion 


The way in which Jats express their sense of pride may upset 
others, but after a while one gets used to it. It is this sense of being 
better than the rest that results in all those claims, mentioned 
earlier, as to how Tikait owes his position in the BKU because 
others did not want to take it up. Naturally such claims are justified 
by the fact that Tikait is uneducated and unsophisticated, but 
really, poor fellow, he is the best man for the job. In a similar 
fashion nearly everybody who is around the BKU, or claims to be 
a partisan of the BKU is not satisfied at being just an ordinary 
member. Many of them claim to belong to the thirteen member 
Executive Committee, the karya karani. I have been quite unsuc- 
cessful in getting a clear and unambiguous list of the karya karani 
members. A direct question on this subject is answered in the 
following fashion: “There is of course Chaudhary sahab (Tikait), 
then Harpal Singh is the General Secretary, and then I... .’ As 
each one said ‘and then I (aur phir main)’ it was impossible to 
figure out who were the actual office-bearers. 

While this state of affairs may sound utterly chaotic it does 
not really matter. The BKU organization is very informal with 
minimum paperwork. There are just two steel cupboards in the 
BKU headquarters in Sisauli which contain all their records. This 
is the context in which it seems quite pointless to insist on a 
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hard-and-fast list of members in the executive body of the or- 
ganization. The reason why everybody mentions Harpal Singh 
as the General Secretary is because Harpal Singh behaves more 
like Tikait’s personal assistant than the General Secretary of the 
Union, and also because he does the most unglamorous and 
tedious job of looking after files, writing letters, getting permis- 
sions from District Magistrates to hold meetings, and so forth. 
This is clearly a job most Jats do not relish and they do not 
therefore grudge Harpal Singh his status in the karya karani. 

The manner in which one justifies one’s position in the karya 
karani is also quite interesting. If the claim is being made in front 
of other people, then the person is immediately shouted down as 
a fake and a pretender. One such objection was answered by the 
claimant along the following lines: 


It should be obvious to you that I am a karya karani member for was I 
not among those Tikait took under a tree when the Boat Club agitation 
was on to discuss the question of whether we should talk to Rajesh Pilot 
(a Central Government Minister) at all or not? 


Others often justify their claim by saying that Tikait asked them 
personally to join the karya karani, and pooh-pooh the objectors 
in the gathering saying that they do not know the inside story. 
According to Chaudhury Harkishan Singh, the head of the Gath- 
wal khap: 

The important thing is not who is officially an executive member. Tikait 
turns to those who are near at hand and consults them whenever he finds 
the need to. When Tikait met the Prime Minister, his delegation was 
made up in the same way. 


If Tikait is asked this question, then in a typically expansive fashion 
he says: 

Every peasant who has the interest of BKU at heart is a member of the 
karya karani. Why are people like you always bothered by such things? 


(Personal Interview) 


and there the matter ends. On occasions when I have asked this 
question in private of senior BKU activists I often get a detailed 
story of how an anguished Tikait came to them for help as he was 
so unhappy and frustrated by all the liars, cheats, and cheelam 
bharwas (or sycophants; literally, those who fill the bookah bowl) 
who surround him. The long and short of it is that there is no 
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fixed membership of the karya karani. Though this body exists on 
paper, it is made up afresh each time. This also allows many more 
than would be otherwise possible to be members of this body. It 
may also be mentioned that sometimes a distinction is also made 
between the karya karani and the Executive Committee, in which 
case the latter is made up of seven members and the former of 
sixty-two. On such occasions the Jat respondent claims to be a 
member of the Executive Committee, for the karya karani is too 
ordinary for him. A Jat is a proud Jat every time. 

According to Chaudhury Harpal Singh, the General Secretary 
by unanimous consent, the structure of the organization is quite 
elaborate: 

Mahender Singh Tikait 
(Adbyakshsh) 


Seven Members of the Executive Committee 
Sixty-two Karya Karanis 
(including representatives from Mandal, 
Zilla, Block and Villages) 


Besides every village is supposed to have at least one treasurer 
who collects Rs 5 from each member. But this elaborate structure 
just does not exist. In my own experience of more than a dozen 
villages in Meerut and Muzaffarnagar districts, I did not find a 
single person who was an identified treasurer of the village. There 
is yet another version of the BKU organizational structure which 
is reproduced in Rana’s book on the BKU. According to Rana the 
BKU is a four-tiered organization. At the lowest is the village level 
which has fifteen members, i.e. fifteen members in each village. 
Above that is the block level with thirty-one members in each 
block, and then there is the state level where there are sixty-one 
members, and finally the national level with 101 members (Rana 
1994:23). This structure is also quite unreal, perhaps more unreal 
than the one mentioned earlier. To imagine that the BKU could 
have fifteen official members at the village level and so on, and 10] 
at the national level, is simply quite out of character with the way 
the Union functions. When the tempo is high and there is an issue 
worth mobilizing for, almost everybody becomes a member. Over 
the last eight years, many activists have come and gone. Several 
have stayed on, but the organizational structure as presented above 
does not really exist. : 
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‘Tue Jat Factor: RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The BKU is therefore best suited to areas where the Jat pride and 
combative sense of equality dominate. Though the BKU is said 
to be strong in west U.P., in reality it has a durable base only in 
east Meerut district, and Muzaffarnagar district (see map). In these 
regions the Jats are generally small-to-medium farmers and share 
a common social and economic lifestyle which encourages their 
fierce sense of pride and egalitarianism. In fact in 1988, BKU 
activists from west U.P. districts proposed that they learn from 
the Gorkha movement in West Bengal and ask for a separate 
province for west U.P. (Navbbarat Times, 23 April 1988). The 
typicality of west U.P. with its small-to-medium robust owner- 
cultivators leads to the maintenance and survival of the bhaichara 
ethos, and a certain sense of cultural superiority when it comes to 
dealing with other provinces and regions. 

In formal terms, the BKU exists in Punjab and Haryana as well, 
but they are really not the same organization. The leadership of 
these organizations is quite different. Tikait does not really count 
in those parts, but neither are those organizations capable of 
generating the kind of enthusiasm that Tikait once could, and, at 
a pinch still can. But Tikait himself is not very keen on setting 
up nation-wide, or even state-wide branches of the BKU. This 
was one of the major problems between Tikait and Sharad Joshi 
of the Shetkari Sangathan of Maharashtra. It may be recalled that 
Sharad Joshi had set up an Inter-State Co-ordination Committee 
of National Farmers in 1987. Professor Nanjudaswami, leader of 
the farmers’ movement in Karnataka also believes with Tikait that 
itis difficult to have one farmers’ movement for the whole country. 
According to Nanjudaswami each state is geographically so dis- 
similar that the farmers’ existential experiences too are likewise 
vastly different (I/ustrated Weekly of India, 1 October 1989:6-7). 

In my interviews Tikait also argued in an identical fashion. It 
is not surprising therefore that Tikait has high regard for Nan- 
judaswami, but contempt for Joshi. He calls Joshi a pakbandi (liar, 
cheat), whose interest is only political. Like Tikait Nanjudaswami 
too is very suspicious of political parties and believes that all 
political parties ‘are thieves of different categories’ (ibid.:7). The 
differences between Joshi on the one hand and Tikait and Nan- 
judaswami on the other are now almost irreconciliable. The 
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political distance between them became very clear in 1992 when 
Tikait opposed the Dunkel draft and Joshi went ahead and actively 
campaigned in favour of it. Nanjudaswami, who is on Tikait’s 
side on this issue as well, believes that in supporting Dunkel Joshi 
is ‘either talking through his hat or he is the handmaiden of the 
government’ (Patriot, 5 March 1993). 

When in October 1989, Mahender Singh Tikait publicly broke 
away from Sharad Joshi, he gave the phrase ‘washing dirty linen 
in public’ complete expression. Out in the broad expanse of the 
Boat Club lawns of Delhi, under the public gaze of hundreds of 
journalists, curiosity-mongers and idlers, Tikait, according to most 
accounts, did the unmentionable. He not only marched down from 
the stage that was set up for the nation-wide farmers’ rally in the 
capital, but he also loudly berated the likes of Sharad Joshi for not 
empathizing with the peasantry but behaving instead like ‘leaders’. 
Predictably, in urban circles Tikait was loudly condemned for his 
brusque rural ways which no amount of precious Jat exotic detail 
could excuse. 

The relationship with Joshi was not always this bad. In fact 
Joshi had once tried quite hard to win over Tikait, and even 
visited Sisauli on 17 March 1988. In a public meeting he addressed 
there he offered the mantle of leadership to Tikait and said that 
he should play the role of the ‘elder brother’ in the farmers’ 
movement in the country as a whole. As the BKU has repeatedly 
demonstrated its ability to mobilize large numbers at short notice, 
it has given Tikait an added stature among other peasant leaders. 
From the Meerut days of January 1988 Tikait is often considered 
as the unofficial leader of the farmers’ movement all over India. 
At the Boat Club rally of October, 1988 where at least thirteen 
major farmers’ oraganizations were present from all over the 
country, the heads of all these organizations tied a pugree (turban) 
on Tikait to signify that he was their leader. That they should 
have decided to tie a turban on Tikait is itself a concession to 
Jat sensibilities as this is typically a Jat custom and not always 
followed elsewhere in the country. 

Tikait however did not take to Joshi’s idea of an Inter-state 
Co-ordination Committee of farmers from the very beginning. 
When Tikait visited Maharashtra subsequently in 1989, he was 
accorded a very lukewarm reception there by the Shetkari San- 
gathan. On some occasions the Sangathan totally boycotted 
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Tikait’s meetings. Accustomed as Tikait was to large and en- 
thusiastic receptions in north India, the cold shoulder he received 
in Maharashtra completely alienated him from Joshi (Personal 
Interview). 

When the grand Kisan-Jawan Panchayat was held at Delhi’s 
Boat Club in October 1989 Tikait took sweet revenge on Joshi by 
publicly denouncing him and refusing to address the meeting from 
the stage set up for this purpose and on which Joshi and others 
were already seated. Tikait made fun of the stage and all those on 
it and said that no peasant leader should speak from such elevated 
platforms and should instead be seated with the people. He had 
his men trumpet the ranasingha, and led his faithfuls some distance 
away and conducted a fresh meeting. This broke up the Panchayat, 
and pandemonium ensued. Joshi was so excited and upset that he 
had to be hospitalized for sometime. The Inter-state Farmers’ 
Co-ordination Committee met soon afterwards on 2 October and 
expelled Tikait from its ranks. This of course made no difference 
to Tikait at all. On an earlier occasion in August 1989, Tikait 
calmly abandoned the leaders of eleven farmers’ organizations who 
had come to Sisauli with prior notice to discuss a national-level 
co-ordination committee. Tikait left them unattended while he 
went off to be with the agitationists in Bhopa. Tikait said that he 
would not return to Sisauli for that meeting even though it was 
pre-arranged for he was now too preoccupied with the Nayima 
lao incident events in Bhopa. Naturally the representatives of the 
other unions were stung, but Tikait was unperturbed. At this point 
again many of Tikait’s opponents in west U.P. criticized him for 
his unpleasant behaviour towards the other kisan leaders. But 
ordinary niceties are not part of Tikait’s style, and it is this char- 
acteristic that endears him to his supporters, even as many of his 
opponents find it very upsetting. But as his supporters far out- 
number his opponents, Tikait sees no reason to change his ways. 

Tikait would of course like to be a leader not only of west U.P. 
peasants but of a broader mass of farmers nationwide. The prob- 
lem is that the west U.P. owner-proprietors, or peasant farmers, 
have, through the BKU, articulated a very specific set of demands 
that do not quite coincide with rural demands elsewhere. As is 
well known, the specifics of agriculture differ from area to area; 
onions are of no concern to U.P. but are in Maharashtra; sugar 
cooperatives operate in Maharashtra but in U.P. the farmers have 
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constant battles with private sugar mills. Even so it is possible to 
come to some broad areas of agreement. These could be with 
respect to input subsidy, or withdrawal of levy, or more remunera- 
tive prices. On all these counts Tikait and the BKU can make 
common cause with other farmers’ organizations elsewhere. The 
very specific constraints that Tikait faces is that his support struc- 
ture does not want him to wander too far away and become a big 
leader. He is a home-grown boy and should behave that way. As 
was mentioned earlier the people of west U.P. do not want another 
Charan Singh in Tikait. As far as they are concerned Tikait’s 
primary focus should be on west U.P. and nowhere else. 

Sharad Joshi has no such constraints on him, primarily because 
he has no fixed and permanent base. As ‘an urban Brahmin 
intellectual’ (Lenneberg 1988:448) Joshi is really an outsider in 
rural Maharashtra. The likes of him would get nowhere in west 
U.P. In his chequered career Joshi has mobilized funds, landless 
labourers, onion-growers, and now rural and urban women. If 
he could add Tikait to his list it would be yet another feather in 
his cap. Joshi needs Tikait and farmers’ organizations elsewhere 
so that he can have varied supra-local resting places. Tikait with 
a defined and ever-suspicious and demanding base in west U.P. 
does not face the same compulsions. When Joshi started a new 
political party in June 1994 called Swatantra Bharat, a few of his 
supporters came from districts as far away as Nashik to hear him 
speak. When I met them back at Nashik they said that Joshi 
spoke very well and in English, which obviously impressed them 
a great deal. When I asked them what exactly Joshi had said, they 
confessed that they had not followed a word of his speech but 
were impressed by his fluency and oratorial skill. If Tikait were 
ever to even try to speak in English he would be hooted out 
immediately and for good by each and every supporter of the 
BKU. This incident should illustrate very clearly the conditions 
under which Tikait functions, and it also helps to appreciate 
Tikait’s, and, with it, the BKU’s style of functioning. 

It is all-important for Sharad Joshi that many farmers’ unions 
all over acknowledge him. This is why Joshi is seen more often 
outside Maharashtra than Tikait is seen outside west U.P. Tikait 
too must have heard discontented rumblings (as I did when I 
visited Muzaffarnagar villages in 1990) about how he had taken to 
meeting ‘important’ people. While conferring with opposition 
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leaders in much-publicized conclaves must surely stoke Tikait’s 
ego, he also knows that too much of this kind of political high life 
will alienate him from his home base. Tikait is enough of unionist 
not to ignore this fact. 

One could of course argue that the BKU is sectarian and 
parochial in outlook. But this has little to do with Tikait as a 
person or with the much-vaunted notion of a rural mentality. 
BKU’s parochialism is more an outcome of the peculiar social 
and economic conditions of west U.P., and cannot be generalized 
to make out a case for ‘peasant mentality’, or for a culturological 
approach in agrarian mobilizations. In this connection, Bourdieu’s 
concept of habitus may be employed if it helps to clarify my point 
(Bourdieu 1977:72). What is most important is that it is the 
existential conditions among the west U.P. peasant farmers that 
privilege a certain disposition, and not the other way around. 

Though the BKU (particularly Tikait) has publicly supported 
different parties at elections, it must be said that neither the BKU 
nor Tikait are bound by any one political organization. As one 
BKU activist remarked: 


The most important thing is to get the government to listen to us and 
help us prosper. The Congress government does not seem to be inter- 
ested at all so why should we vote Congress? We will vote for whoever 
supports us. Maybe the Janata Party, or Devi Lal, or whoever is most 
attentive to our needs (Personal Interview). 


Though the BKU as such may not involve itself in national elec- 
tions its supporters are free to exercise their choice at the hustings. 
In the words of a BKU supporter: 

Who we vote for is our business. Our leaders cannot impose their political 
preferences on us. The BKU as such should be outside of politics (Per- 
sonal Interview). 


Quite clearly there is a general acceptance of the view that the 
BKU should be strategically free from any overt party commitment. 

Of all the leaders in India’s political firmament, Tikait has 
always been especially indulgent to Devi Lal of Haryana. Devi 
Lal, it may be recalled, had once given the BKU a couple of 
hundred thousand rupees in 1989 to buy transformers. Tikait has 
always remembered with gratitude Devi Lal’s gesture, and in a 
1992 press conference he argued that Devi Lal’s official residence 
at 1, Willingdon Crescent, New Delhi be renamed Kisan Bhavan 
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and be allotted to Devi Lal for life (Economic Times, 14 April 
1992). 

Other than Devi Lal, the BKU has always been very pragmatic 
in its support or opposition to political parties. In 1989 the BKU 
supported V.P.Singh and the Janata Dal. When V.P. Singh disap- 
pointed them they went with the BJP in the next elections in 1991. 
But the BKU did not withdraw its support from the Janata Dal for 
several months after it came to power. According to Tikait, a 
newly-elected government is like a new bride and needs time to 
settle in. Successive governments in U.P. have not taken very kindly 
to BKU agitations. But the BKU was probably the closest to the 
Janata(S) government headed by Chandrashekhar and in which 
Devi Lal was the Deputy Prime Minister. Chandrashekhar and 
Devi Lal even came to Sisauli on 11 December 1990 and were 
accorded a warm welcome, quite unlike what Vir Bahadur Singh 
had received some time back. After Chandrashekhar and Devi Lal 
paid handsome tributes to Tikait, the BKU leader offered to 
withdraw his movement against non-payment of electricty dues. 
Immediately he was castigated by his opponents like Ashok Sirohi, 
and some of his detractors also called him a ‘government kisan’. 
Nevertheless by 1992 a formula was worked out for the payment 
of electricty bills: something that west U.P. peasants had fought 
against and resisted for seven years. With that an important chapter 
of the BKU came to an end. That it eventually had to accept the 
rate of Rs 30 per horse power is evidence of the BKU’s waning 
influence. But relations between Tikait and the Janata(S) soon 
turned sour. Tikait was arrested by the Mulayam Singh Janata 
Dal(S) government of U.P., and the parting of ways was quite bitter 
even though Devi Lal intervened to ease the tension. Tikait was 
later also arrested by the BJP government of U.P. in 1993, and as 
with the previous arrest, this too led to large scale discontent and 
to several cases of violence, including road blocks. After his arrest, 
Tikait withdrew his support from the BJP. But this did not bring 
back the Muslim partisans to the BKU fold. Their alienation from 
the Union seems to be quite complete after the way the BKU-sup- 
ported BJP government demolished the Babri Mosque in 1992. 

It is quite clear that the BKU knows the rules of the political 
game very well and is usually adept at manipulating them to its 
advantage. It uses and discards political parties depending upon 
which organization is most likely to further its cause. In this sense 
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it acts like most trade unions in this country. Its political sophis- 
tication is apparent in other ways too. Neither Tikait nor the BKU 
has ever categorically favoured violence as a political weapon and 
they have often condemned the government for its use of violence 
against BKU supporters. 

At one time the BKU contemplated with the idea of raising a 
kisan (peasant) army, but Tikait was against it for he did not want 
the rest of the country to get the wrong message (Navbbarat Times, 
18 May 1988). During the Meerut agitation there was news of 
police violence in Rajabpur against BKU supporters. Yet Tikait 
and his associates were able to maintain calm in Meerut. At a later 
date Tikait also forbade his men from burning the power house 
in Roorkee for he felt that this might offend people outside the 
movement (Indian Express, 20 May 1988). According to a BKU 
activist and a cousin of Tikait: 


We do not want to upset the routine life of any city. We could have 
easily held up milk supplies to Meerut, why, even to Lucknow, but that 
was never our intention. After all the children of many kisans live in these 
cities (Personal Interview). 


Although it is true that the BKU has never actually supported 
violence openly, there have been many covert encouragements to 
it on a number of occasions, the most glaring being the way BKU 
supporters kept away officials from the electricity department 
from coming into west U.P. villages. For four years, from 1987 
to 1990, the BKU did not let these officials come to read the power 
meters and make out the bills. The hike in electricity rates was, 
after all, the main plank of the BKU. Obviously the threat of 
violence was very imminent all the time and in some cases officials 
were in fact roughed up. On sgme occasions Tikait has even 
thought of imposing a Kisan MISA! against hated officials in the 
‘ area. Much of this kind of violence is perhaps unavoidable as 
Muzaffarnagar and parts of Meerut are among the most lawless 
regions in the land. At night, vehicles are allowed only in convoys 
on the highway. There have been many cases of dacoity or worse 
by armed gangs after dark. Given the general level of violence 
here it is perhaps a credit to the BKU that its activities have been 
by and large free from violence. 

The BKU is therefore aware of the non-rural imperatives of 


1 The much-hated detention law passed during the Emergency. 
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conducting a farmers’ movement. It is careful not to let any 
openly communal element from getting the upper hand in the 
BKU, nor has it ever come out in favour of violence. This has 
led many observers to quip that Tikait wants to wear the mantle 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Even though this suggestion need not be 
taken seriously, yet it allows us to clarify certain aspects of BKU’s 
ideology. While the Union encourages Muslim owner-cultivators 
to its fold, it has nothing to do with the Scheduled Castes and 
other landless rural inhabitants. Further, though Tikait too says 
that violence will not further the organization’s objectives, his 
rationalization is quite un-Gandhian. As Tikait said quite im- 
periously at a Meerut meeting: 


If we have to raise our hand to strike someone it should be against 
someone worthwhile. What is the point of fighting against such lowly 
people as government servants (Personal Interview)? 


Hinpu-Mus um RELATIONs: OVERLAPPING TIES 


The BKU’s support to the BJP was not quite as easy as it is often 
made out to be. After V.P. Singh’s government fell, the issue of 
lending support to some other party loomed large in many of the 
BKU meetings at Sisauli. Tikait initially was against openly sup- 
porting any party, preferring instead to leave it to the voters and 
their conscience. His only advice at this point was to vote for 
someone who had a clean image. It took several months before 
the BJP won over Tikait, and it has been one decision that he has 
not easily lived down. 

As late as in 1995 echoes of disagreement over Tikait’s support 
to the BJP can still be heard in west U.P. There are many who 
defend Tikait by saying that he did not in fact ask anybody to vote 
for the BJP, all that he said was to take the name of Ram and with 
Om on your lips, vote according to your conscience. This defence 
is not entirely incorrect for that is how Tikait is reported to have 
given his opinion on electoral support in 1991 (see Amar Ujala 
report of 18 May 1991). Tikait’s preferences were however quite 
clear in spite of his public show of reticence as there were enough 
hints everywhere for anyone to pick up. To say that one should 
take the name of Ram and vote, was clearly a signal in favour of 
the BJP for at that time the BJP and the RSS were agitating for 
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the destruction of the Babri Mosque and for setting up a temple 
to Ram in its place. 

‘The interesting point however is, why did the BKU not come 
out openly in support of the BJP instead of being almost coy about 
it? After all, it has had no hesitation in unambiguously declaring 
its support to other parties, such as the Janata Dal, in the past. In 
this connection it must be said that there is something about the 
BJP’s Hindutva and its political platform that still sticks in the 
throats of most BKU partisans. This could probably be an outcome 
of their Arya Samaji background, though that too is hardly an 
explanatory factor. Arya Samajis elsewhere have wholeheartedly 
supported the BJP on a variety of occasions. 

The answer to this probably lies at a variety of levels. To begin 
with, the Jats of west U.P. treat all landowning and cultivating castes 
with respect. This is why they can and do make common cause with 
the Muley Jats, and as we found earlier, the Muslim presence was 
once quite significant in BKU gatherings. Jats — Muslims and 
Hindus — participate together in several ritual functions as we have 
already mentioned earlier. In addition, Muslim and Hindu Jats are 
keen participants of village-level wrestling, and in many areas wres- 
tling teams are comprised solely of Muslims. In such cases they get 
the entire support of the villages they represent. Likewise when the 
teams happen to be all Hindus, the Muslims lend support to the 
team. It is not really a question of being Hindu or Muslim, as many 
Jats have told me, but of who is a better wrestler. 

The Jats accept the fact that Muslims are good cultivators and 
are therefore very much like them in several ways. I have already 
mentioned how the BKU carried out a long agitation in Bhopa 
because a Muslim girl, Nayima, was abducted and Jater killed, 
probably with police connivance. Tikait had then declared that till 
Nayima’s body was produced he would as a penance not eat out 
of a brass plate, but out of plates made of leaves. During this 
agitation he often threatened to immolate himself if the police did 
not come up with Nayima’s body soon enough. It was not as if 
Tikait was serious about self-immolation, but the remarkable fea- 
ture is the level of his commitment and that of the BKU as a 
whole, to Nayima’s family. When Nayima was buried, the BKU 
flag was draped around her and many Hindus, including Tikait 
himself, carried the coffin to the burial site by the banks of the 
Bhopa canal. An incidental touch of syncretism here, for the canal 
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is an off-shoot of the river Ganges. This case is a good example 
of how inter-faith ties solidified in a uniform protest movement 
against police and state corruption. The symbols used here were 
traditional — eating out of leaf plates, self-immolation — but the 
cause would pass the test of modern democracy. This should be 
seen in conjunction with our earlier illustrations of how traditional 
Jat values, reaffirmed through their sarva khap panchayats, are 
often retrograde and block the freedom of the individual, and 
particularly those of women. 

To be unthinkingly anti-Muslim is therefore not part of a 
normal Jat’s upbringing. It must however be mentioned that when 
the Babri Mosque was destroyed there were many Hindu Jats who 
thought it was something that ought to have happened but now 
that it has been done no more destruction should take place. 
Younger Jat boys, many of whom went to local colleges were, 
however, much more enthusiastic about the BJP in those days. In 
1993 I used to hear frequent arguments between the older and 
younger Jats on this matter. It was also reported that soon after 
the demolition of the Babri Mosque, another mosque, popularly 
known as Hewa Masjid, not more than six miles from Chaprauli 
in Meerut district, was destroyed. The Jats of the region however 
claim that all the local villagers got together, regardless of religion, 
and rebuilt it. The Muley Jats of Palra village however do not 
seem to endorse this view. According to them the mosque was 
rebuilt by the Muslims, though admittedly the Hindu Jats were _ 
anguished by the destruction. 

The Jats of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar categorically state that 
they have never allowed Hindu-Muslim riots to take place in the 
villages. Neither have the Muslim villagers that I met ever com- 
plained of terror from neighbouring Hindu villages. Some vil- 
lages, like Chaprauli in Meerut district, have a substantial Muslim 
population and yet there has never been a case of rioting there. 
It is hard to verify this, but given the BKU’s effect in bringing 
peace to riot-torn Meerut city in 1988, assertions such as these 
have a credible ring about them. In Meerut too I was told by 
many BKU activists that religious riots are engineered by the 
government, and in particular by RAW (the Research and Analysis 
Wing of the government), so that political parties can derive 
advantages from them. 

The Muslims of west U.P. have also contributed to this lack of 
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inter-faith tension by abjuring from cow slaughter — the most 
potent symbol for whipping up hatred between the two com- 
munities. In a Muslim village (Palra) in Meerut district dominated 
by Muley Jats there has been no cow slaughter according to its 
residents, since Independence if not earlier. However, according 
to local residents of Chaprauli Block, a case of cow slaughter came 
up on 4 March 1993 in Mandi village. It was brought to the notice 
of the BKU by Muslim youths of the vicinity and a Muslim BKU 
activist by the name of Maulana Jafru passed a stiff sentence against 
the offenders ordering their entire families to leave the village 
forthwith. Compromises were later effected, but not before a good 
fortnight or more had passed. The long and short of it is that 
Hindus and Muslims together condemned this particular incident 
of cow slaughter. 

M.S. Rana illustrates another incident where again amity was 
brought about between Hindus and Muslims following a disagree- 
ment over the route by which meat would be carried to Muslim 
homes during the Id celebrations of 1989. According to Rana, this 
matter was discussed by Tikait in his panchayat and the gaon 
pradbans (village heads) of the affected villages were summoned 
and the matter was settled amicably before any further tension 
could develop between the communities (Rana 1994:32). 


‘Tue ‘Numser Two Hinpus’ 


At another level it must also be noted that the Jats are not great 
believers in Hindu ritualism or in orthodox Hindu practices. They 
say quite proudly and without a hint of embarrassment that they 
are ‘number two Hindus.’ The number one Hindus are Brahmins 
and Baniyas. But, according to the Jats, the Baniyas are cunning 
and completely untrustworthy; and as for the Brahmins they are 
specialists in do gulla, or double-talk. The Brahmins want both 
prestige and money without doing any work. As one Jat said: 


Let the number one Hindus do their mischief. We Jats have nothing to 
do with them. This is because the Jats are intrinsically just and fair people. 
This shows in our appearance. We are tall, strong, and our faces are 
without the criss-cross marks of guile.’ 


As an aside it may be noted that the Jats are proud of their looks 
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and believe that they are physically much better than the rest, 
especially the number one Hindus. One can get a glimpse of how 
they pride themselves for their looks from the following lines from 
MLS. Rana’s account of the Meerut march. Rana, whose work on 
the BKU is the most exhaustive yet, is also very obviously a 
supporter of the organization and a proud member of the Jat 
community as well. About the supporters streaming in to the 
Meerut grounds he writes the following: 


Tall, bonny, wheatish-complexioned and handsome-looking kisans of the 
Ganga-Yamuna doab (land of the two rivers), supporting big turbans and 
Gandhi caps of varied hues and colours, long dangling khadar (hand spun 
cloth), kurta (long shirt), jacket, knee-deep dhoti, desi jooti (local footwear) 
on their feet, quilt on their left-shoulder, a cloth bag full of four-days 
ration, and a bamboo staff in their right hand complete the picture of 
self respecting kisans, who had camped at the CDA grounds. Buxom 
kisan women, holding breast-feeding children in their laps also walked 
along with their kisnmen to the CDA grounds . . . (1994:78-9). 


To return to those whom the Jats dismissively call the number 
one Hindus, they contend that it is these Hindus, the Baniyas 
and the Brahmins, who are ruining the country. It is from their 
ranks that the mahbatma (godman), neta (political leader), and seth 
(businessman) come from, and these categories can only ruin 
honest people. The Jats are straightforward and honest and hence 
are best suited for agriculture. They do not want to be shop- 
keepers or vegetable sellers. A farmer is a person who grows 
wheat and sugar cane. A Jat is not a mali (gardener) who grows 
vegetables in his backyard for sale to the market. Incidentally, 
this seems to be quite a popular outlook amongst agriculturists 
of west U.P. for that is how the Gujars of Muzaffarnagar also 
explain their occupation as cultivators. 

As the Jats proudly proclaim themselves to be number two 
Hindus, they are, accordingly, not particularly swayed by BJP 
rhetoric on the Ram janmabhoomi (or birth place) issue that the 
party so successfully waged in 1992-3. Jats are otherwise quite 
god-fearing as a people, though they are not given to excessive 
ritualism. Their partiality towards religious leaders can be gauged 
from the fact that while the BKU did not allow political per- 
sonalities to speak from their dais in Meerut, they welcomed the 
likes of Chandraswami and Imam Bukhari in the gathering. Tales 
of Ram and of the Mahabharata are known to most Jats in 
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impressive detail. And yet on the Ram janmabhoomi question they 
were not very ideologically charged. An illustration might help 
explain the distance between the way Jats read their mythology 
and the BJP/RSS pronouncements. According to many Jats, Ram 
was the son of Dasharath and was hence a human being. He 
spent the best years of his life in forests without a home, so why 
should one now want to break a mosque and build a temple in 
his name? Ram was too great to be limited to a temple, his 
influence is everywhere. In this fashion they also castigated the 
shilanyas movement which was launched by the RSS whereby 
bricks were carried from different regions of India to Ayodhya 
to build the Ram temple. On the way, the bricks were consecrated 
by prayers which were officiated by Hindu priests. The Jats of 
west U.P. claim that no Jat village performed any shilanya prayers, 
for it is only the Baniyas and Brahmins who were keen on this 
and that they are pakbandis (or liars and cheats) anyway. 

It is perhaps because of factors such as these that the Jats of 
west U.P. are not naturally susceptible to the BJP/RSS brand of 
Hinduism which is basically anti-Muslim in character. Even the 
newly formed Bharatiya Kisan Kamgar Party declared in its in- 
augural Mabapanchayat in Lucknow on 9 September 1996, that 
one of its principal tasks is to defeat the BJP in Uttar Pradesh. 
This however does not mean that they are secular in the modern 
sense of the term, given their intolerance towards the Scheduled 
Castes, their general sense of superiority over other castes, and 
their valorization of traditional ties which often militate against 
the freedom of the individual. Their notion of freedom is a far cry 
from the secular-liberal one. In their view, Jats must proudly 
maintain their caste traditions, as other castes should do with their 
individual traditions. One cannot and should not undermine the 
caste system for it is the essential principle of their social order: 
without it people cannot even get married. As one Jat told me: ‘It 
is wrong to go against the caste system. Even buffaloes have castes’ 
(see also Alavi 1973:23-62). 


Artirupe Towarps WomMEN 


The general attitude of the Jats in the region towards women is 
a good indicator of the distance between Jat ideals and those which 
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are secular-democratic. I should also mention that these ideals are 
fairly widespread and to the best of my knowledge are endorsed 
by the Gujars and the Muley Jats of west U.P. too. 

The Jats believe that women should be educated. Right from the 
days of the Sohron sarva kbap panchayat of 1955, to the Rajabpur 
declaration of 1988 and later in Sisana (see Appendix III) they have 
emphasized the need for female literacy. The reason for this is 
because they believe that if the woman is educated she can help her 
children, particularly the boys, get educated too. The awareness of 
this need is greater now than what it was perhaps earlier. Educating 
their girls however does not mean that women should go on to do 
higher studies and hold jobs. An overwhelming view in west U.P. 
is of the opinion that if women have careers then the family breaks 
up. The woman’s role is at home but if she is educated then she 
will be a better home-maker. But as one Jat said: 


We do not want our girls to become Mirandas [referring to Miranda 
House College in Delhi], and start smoking, and wearing pants and 
mixing freely without shame. Tell me can these Mirandas be called 
women or churails [witches] what with their heavy make up and ‘hi, hi’ 
[in a shrill mock feminine voice] ways? 


At this point it is irresistable to add that Tikait’s mother is a 
regular ka/ai (a smaller version of the 4ookah) smoker. I believe 
there are several elderly women among the Jats and Gujars who 
smoke the ka/ai. It is still not clear when these women were 
permitted to smoke. They are always elderly, though not always 
widows, and like the men they often sit together and smoke, but 
indoors and not out in the open. My sense is that in the past the 
restriction against women smoking was not as strict as it is today 
(perhaps an aspect of Sanskritization), and that they probably 
smoked in their own gatherings and not so surreptitiously. Now 
it is almost unthinkable to see a Jat or Gujar woman of a respect- 
able cultivating background and who is below the age of sixty 
smoking a kalai. Before I put all this down to Sanskritization, it 
must also be mentioned that once the parents-in-law are no more, 
the senior-most daughter-in-law first, and then the others some- 
times take to smoking. This at least is how it has been explained 
to me. As all the women who smoke are quite elderly, I am not 
able to say if this practice would continue in the future. My hunch 
is that it would die out, but only time can tell. 


Chapter V 


The State at a Distance 


Jar Ipeats AND Crvit Ricuts 


or the traditional Jats in the villages of west U.P., freedom 

means the liberty to follow their traditions, lifestyles and 
customs without hindrance from outside. Many of them still 
believe that they would be better-off if they could settle disputes 
at the village or at the kAap panchayat level. This is not a universal 
opinion amongst all Jats but is particularly strong in the villages 
around Tikait’s base in Muzaffarnagar. The Jats here are by and 
large small- to-middle peasants with only a small number working 
in cities. Whether they like it or not, there are often major 
criminal instances when the police necessarily intervenes. This 
area is also notoriously violent, and several incidents of murder 
took place during the period I was doing my fieldwork there. 
Most of these incidents, as far as I could make out, were between 
Jats, and were related to enmity of some standing and duration. 
They were not family feuds, but at least one had all the makings 
of becoming one. 

There is, nevertheless, a tendency towards a traditional form 
of authority every time the state government does something 
offensive and coercive. In the days of the Rajabpur demonstrations 
the BKU had officially advised its supporters not to go to the 
courts but to come to them for justice. During the heyday of the 
BKU agitation between 1988-91, there were frequent clashes be- 
tween BKU activists and the police. During this period, as was 
mentioned before, electricity board officials did not dare to go to 
the villages of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar to read the metres and 
make out the bills. This was seen by many BKU partisans as a 
positive show of peasant power. Police firings, particularly if they 
resulted in the death of BKU activists, were usually followed by a 


= 
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wave of sentiment for a kisan sarkar. This is precisely what hap- 
pened after the firings in Rajabpur in February 1988. In the protests 
that followed the police action in Rajabpur in which at least five 
people lost their lives, there were several instances of commun- 
itarian-type values coming to the fore. Quite characteristically, 
both Hindu and Muslim religious leaders were given prominence. 
For instance, the Shahi Imam of Delhi’s Jama Masjid addressed 
several meetings as he had earlier done in Meerut. When demon- 
strators volunteered to court arrest on this issue they were called 
satyagrabis (or the soldiers of truth or righteousness) and were sent 
off to the chants of Har Har Mabadev and Allab bo Akbar. Accord- 
ing to Rana, the satyagrabis stopped by to be blessed both at the 
Shiv mandir and at the dargah (tomb) of Baba Farid on their way 
to court arrest (see Rana 1994:96-7). This protest continued for 
over twelve days and village women with arti thals would cere- 
moniously apply til/ak to all those who volunteered to go to jail 
(ibid.:97). . 

After this incident government officials were hesitant to come 
to the west U.P. villages, and consequently revenue collection and 
the collection of electricity bills declined sharply. The supporters 
of the BKU saw all this as a celebration of autonomy and exulted 
somewhat prematurely over the idea of a kisan government and 
the formulation of kisan laws. Tikait was quite pleased by the fact 
that very often officials from the state department would be locked 
up by Jat youth. Tikait said that this was an example of ‘kisan 
MISA’ — quite obviously a take on the hated MISA detention law 
promulgated during the Emergency. Tikait himself has often told 
me in the years 1989-90 that a time will come when the kisans will 
no longer have to go to law courts for anything. They would have 
an executive and judicial wing to their BKU panchayat which 
would adjudicate on all matters. It is perhaps a sign of the BKU’s 
relative decline that I have not heard such pronouncements in the 
recent past. 


BKU Leaperstmp: A REFLECTION OF JaT RIvaLry 
I suspect, however, that such sentiments are always there in the 


background — a kind of romantic recall whenever the State law 
and order machinery fails them. Even when there are cases of 
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civil violence and the police seem inept, the traditional sentiment 
towards a good straightforward panchayat system run by tradi- 
tional elders or chaudbries is expressed. Not always, it must be 
mentioned, do such sentiments demand that the BKU supremo 
be the chief adjudicator in a traditional panchayat-like set up. 

Tikait has many rivals, overt and covert, in Muzaffarnagar and 
Meerut districts, but most of these have so far not been able to 
challenge his leadership. He is also unforgiving of those who once 
opposed him, nor is he happy if any of his close associates has even 
routine social relations with any of his opponents. One such inci- 
dent occurred in which I was partly (though inadvertently) respon- 
sible for bringing about the downfall of Justice Mahabir Singh, a 
one-time BKU activist and a person of political ambition. 

Justice Mahabir Singh is a practising advocate in Delhi’s 
Supreme Court. He is called ‘Justice’ because he was once a judge 
in a district court of U.P. After retiring as judge he began to take 
keen interest in the BKU. He also comes from Muzaffarnagar 
district where the BKU is strong. This region, starting from Baraut 
in Meerut to Muzaffarnagar, was also Charan Singh’s stronghold. 
Justice Mahabir Singh was often consulted by Tikait on a variety 
of matters, and he once told me that Tikait had asked him to frame 
an elaborate Constitution for the BKU. It is also true that Justice 
Mahabir Singh did not think too much about Tikait, but we are by 
now used to this kind of attitude, as it is quite commonly expressed 
by Jats who are influential in one form or another. Very often 
Mahabir Singh used to complain that Tikait does not understand 
the importance of politics and that is why he will not let the Union 
fight elections. According to Mahabir Singh it is not good to be 
standoffish with political parties if one wants to be effective as a 
union. Needless to say, he always considered himself to be the most 
suitable candidate, should the BKU ever concede to contest elec- 
tions on its own. 

One afternoon Justice Mahabir Singh and I went to visit 
Chaudhry Sukhvir Singh, Tikait’s rival and head of the large and 
prestigious Desh khap. Chaudhry Sukhvir Singh lives in Baraut 
and we went to his house together. Mahabir Singh had no in- 
tention of using this meeting for political purposes, he was gen- 
uinely trying to help me with my fieldwork. As luck would have 
it Tikait too was visiting Baraut that very afternoon. Now it is 
the custom among Jats that a girl’s father always makes a small 
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presentation (even a token five rupees would do), when he visits 
his daughter’s father-in-law’s village. But as Tikait was not on 
speaking terms with Sukhvir whose son is married to his daughter, 
Tikait sent his emissary, Chaudhry Harpal Singh, Secretary of 
BKU, with the token presentation. It was there that Harpal Singh 
met both of us. 

The meeting with Sukhvir Singh was soon over and we went 
to a nearby tea stall where Tikait was holding forth on his recent 
visit to Delhi. I could sense from that moment on that Mahabir 
Singh was very uncomfortable. Tikait asked Harpal where he 
picked us from and Harpal told him. I thought that the matter 
would soon blow over though I noticed that Tikait was avoiding 
Justice Mahabir Singh even though the latter was making stren- 
uous efforts to be included in the conversation. A month later I 
was in Sisauli to attend one of the monthly meetings there when 
I met a very disconsolate Justice Mahabir Singh. On seeing me he 
rushed over and said: ‘You have destroyed me.’ In Hindi it sounds 
more graphic — ‘Aap ne mera bhanda phor diya.’ Freely translated 
it would mean: ‘You have smashed my vessel.’ Unfortunately, that 
is what I had quite unwittingly done. The poor man had come for 
a meeting with Tikait and he had been kept waiting all day. 
Subsequently I heard that Mahabir Singh was told to quit the BKU 
for Tikait suspected him of vile political ambitions, including his 
desire to fight elections. 

This incident describes quite adequately, I think, the kind of 
relations that exist between Tikait and his close supporters. This 
does not however mean that people do not question Tikait very 
openly about his views and about his political moves. This happens 
fairly often, and such questions usually come from those who have 
no interest in becoming BKU bosses, and perhaps for that reason 
Tikait always takes them very seriously. Time and time again I 
have been struck by the irreverent tone that many of these people 
would adopt when they questioned Tikait, and how stung Tikait 
would get by their questions, and how hard he tried to answer 
them convincingly. This side reflects the sense of Jat equality and 
political independence that pervades in west U.P. Therefore, on 
the one hand, Tikait does not take kindly to dissension within the 
BKU, and on the other hand he is extremely sensitive to criticisms 
and questions from the ordinary Jat peasant farmers regarding his 
leadership and organizational capabilities. 
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Patriotism Wrrnout Crvit Society 


The strong sense of local ties and caste loyalties among the BKU 
and the Jat peasant farmers of west U.P. does not mean that they 
are unmindful of the nation-state, or treat it with hostile indif- 
ference. Their attitude towards the state is quite complex and 
cannot be easily summarized. 

During the Meerut agitation in the winter of 1988 the BKU 
coined the slogan ‘ai jawan, jai kisan’, The fact that they chose 
to couple the jawan (or soldier in the army) with the kisan or 
peasant is significant for two reasons. In the first instance, the 
Jats and Gujars (there were several from this caste in the 1988 
agitation) believe that they belong to the martial race, and after 
agriculture, as we mentioned earlier, the military is their natural 
home. The Delhi Boat Club meeting of October 1989 was offi- 
cially termed Kisan-fawan Panchayat. As was noticed earlier, this 
meeting gained notoriety because of the way in which Sharad 
Joshi was humiliated by Tikait in full public view. But this rally 
was also important for it was attended by members of the Indian 
Ex-Servicemen’s League as well. Among the demands for the 
waiving of agricultural loans, relief against flood and drought, 
and for the proper calculation of the price of farm produce, was 
also the demand that army pensions should be equal for all ranks. 

It is also true that the BKU partisans, and the Jats in general 
are very enthusiastic about the Indian nation-state, and often assert 
their importance in the Indian army for the defence of our borders. 
I have heard them say time and again that India is a great country 
but it is being exploited by the politicians and businessmen. Their 
idea of business is rather undifferentiated and all kinds of entre- 
preneurs are tarred and feathered with the same brush. Indus- 
trialists like Tata and Birla are not spared either and are called 
looters who would sell anything to make money. India’s pride 
according to them, are her hard-working peasants: ‘Har ek kisan, 
Bharat ki shan’. And as kisans are independent and proud they make 
the best soldiers as well. Hence ai jawan,jai kisan.’ 

Incidentally this slogan is attributed to the late Indian Prime 
Minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri, who took over after Nehru, but died 
soon after. He was the Prime Minister when the 1965 war with 
Pakistan took place in which the Indian army came through rather 
gloriously. Shastri got a lot of credit for the outcome of the war and 
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it was during that time that the slogan was coined. Of all the Indian 
political heroes of contemporary times, it is the timid-mannered, 
but daring Lal Bahadur Shastri whom the Jats most admire. 

This may seem quite surprising for Shastri was no Charan 
Singh, nor did he belong to west U.P., and neither was he a Jat. 
Shastri’s appeal obviously lay in the way he led the 1965 war and 
allowed the Indian army to open a front in Pakistan and march 
towards Lahore. Shastri is also revered because he was not a 
Nehru. Unlike the rest of the country which seems quite prone 
to the charisma of the Nehru family this is not the case among 
the Jats of west U.P. A lot of this has to do with Charan Singh’s 
traditional rivalry with Jawaharlal Nehru. Even today Jats proudly 
recall how Charan Singh stood up to Nehru in the Congress 
session of 1959 and opposed the latter’s proposal for the co- 
operativization of farms. If Jats are to be believed, had it not been 
for Charan Singh’s fearless and brilliant presentation of an alter- 
nate thesis all cultivators would have lost their lands by now. 

Probably because of their opposition to the Nehru family, the 
Jats have never been overly enthusiastic about the government’s 
portrayal of terrorism in Punjab. In Meerut I have heard speakers 
declare from the BKU podium that they have no quarrel with the 
terrorists of Punjab and were loudly applauded for saying that. 
Also from the podium, statements were made indicting the gov- 
ernment for setting up terrorists in Punjab for its own political 
ends. Since then I have heard such sentiments being expressed on 
a number of occasions. This indeed was quite surprising given the 
fact that during the period 1988-92 the Punjab issue was generally 
believed to be a creation of terrorists, and the governments, par- 
ticularly the Congress ones, were portrayed nationally as valiantly 
resisting them. But as far as the Jats of west U.P. were concerned, 
the problem in Punjab was created by the Congress who could 
not quite control later what they had started. 

Rajiv Gandhi used to be portrayed as a soft, spoilt man who 
became the Prime Minister simply because he had the right con- 
nections. He was lampooned very often for his city ways and for 
his complete ignorance of village life. One favourite jab at him 
was that when he wént to a village he got scared at night as the 
lights would not come on. On another occasion Rajiv Gandhi is 
supposed to have advised the peasants to harvest jaggery! 

We have already noted how the BKU has moved from party to 
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party, never staying with any one for too long. Consistent with 
this the BKU has viewed political ideologies and party proclama- 
tions from an entirely instrumentalist perspective. Likewise, they 
have shown little interest in making common cause with farmers 
in the rest of the country. It has had practically nothing to say 
about the poor agricultural labourers either in U.P. or elsewhere. 
. Tikait once said soon after returning from a tour of east India that 
he was appalled to see the conditions of the farmers in those 
provinces. In this connection he said: 


We spent forty days agitating in Bhopa, but the wretched kisans of 
Palamau, Kalahandi or Giridih are so poor that there is no way they can 
put up such a resistance for so long. I felt really sorry for them and grateful 
to god that we were comparatively much better off (Personal Interview). 


Hamza Alavi would have been happy to hear such a clear endor- 
sement of his middle peasant thesis in such a clear and unam- 
biguous form (see Alavi 1968; also Wolf 1971:270). 

Though the BKU and its supporters are fervently patriotic, 

they feel that the nation-state has not recognized their worth 
and their contribution to the country. Consequently, they believe 
that India is being cheated out of her wealth and prosperity 
by politicians and business people (those whom the Jats call 
‘number one Hindus’). This should not be taken to mean that 
the west U.P. Jats are against the city in the way Sharad Joshi 
has pitted ‘Bharat vs. India’. There is however a sense of resent- 
ment, for the city world is often viewed as being so much 
better than life in the villages. As Harbir Singh Niloha, a sub- 
stantial farmer peasant of Niloha village, once told me: 
We want to live in the glamour of lights in cities. We want our children 
to go to fancy schools, get proper hospital care. We do not want to be 
denied all that in the village. And yet India is being fed by her poor 
villagers. 

The city is clearly seen as a place where jobs are available, and 
the children of Jat peasants now actively seek urban careers as the 
family land in most cases is quite insufficient. When the Meerut 
agitation was on, and even in the Delhi Boat Club panchayat of 
1989, I asked the BKU partisans of their attitude towards the cities 
— Sharad Joshi’s ‘India’. On none of these occasions did they 
imply that they wanted to sever all ties with the cities and live in 
an autarkic rural arcadia. 
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India, the city, the nation-state, are thus not distant phenomena 
for them, but they still nurse the hurt that the non-rural world 
has not recognized the contribution of the peasants. This after all 
is the basis on which the BKU legitimizes its economic programme 
and its very existence. We shall return to this later when we discuss 
some of the economic issues brought up by the BKU, but suffice 
it to say for now that the BKU and its supporters in west U.P. are 
content to be patriotic because as Jats and warriors, such a senti- 
ment comes naturally to them. They however do not think much 
of the contributions of the other sectors of society towards the 
nation-state. If the governments were to treat the peasants justly 
and give them the kind of prices, subsidies and loans they deserve, 
they would be content to remain on the land. The State, they feel, 
should also interfere as little as possible in the way they run their 
lives. In fact during the Rajabpur agitation, one of the issues raised 
by the BKU was that the peasants should not go to the law courts 
but to the BKU panchayat instead. Several Gujars of west U.P. 
told me that it was precisely statements like these that prompted 
them to withdraw from the BKU for what the leaders of the Union 
were really saying was that the Jat office-bearers and khap leaders, 
Tikait included, would be handing out Jat justice, and the Gujars 
would always be the losers. 


Caran SINGH: A SymBot or NATION AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


While there is no doubt that the Jats (and Gujars) are proud patriots 
and defenders of the nation-state, their attitude towards govern- 
ments and towards the administrative structure is quite ambiguous. 
The situation among the Jats is not quite the same as with the 
Gujars in spite of the many similarities between them. From the 
very early days the west U.P. Jats have been behind Charan Singh. 
Charan Singh has a kind of heroic status which no other contem- 
porary Jat can even approximate. The reasons behind Charan 
Singh’s charisma are several, not least being his opposition to 
Nehru. The Jats are very proud of all those who stand up to 
authority, especially the authority of those who are from outside 
the Jat world. Nehru was, and is, in Jat eyes the archetypal outsider, 
tainted by western culture and by socialist ideologies, someone who 
had neither sympathy nor understanding of the rural people. Much 
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of this is of course Charan Singh’s own views on Nehru, which 
have over the years been fully assimilated into popular Jat thought. 

The fact that in the 1960s Charan Singh was several times Chief 
Minister of short-lived ministries in U.P. has not gone against the 
man, but has instead heightened his charisma. Elsewhere Charan 
Singh might have been seen as an inept administrator and political 
leader for being unable to hold on to his office for long. But in 
this case it has had quite a different effect among the Jats who saw 
Charan Singh’s inability to form a durable government an out- 
come of his unwavering honesty and refusal to bow down to 
Congress pressure from the Centre. To give an idea of how 
Charan Singh’s failure at the political level is seen as a sign of his 
greatness, the following illustration might help. If one is travelling 
by road from Baraut to Chaprauli on the Delhi-Saharanpur high- 
way, one notices the particularly bad conditions of the roads in 
that sector. In fact my attention was drawn to this fact by some 
of my respondents during my early field trips. But instead of being 
angry or depressed about it, they were on the contrary quite proud 
of the conditions, for they believe that this only shows how much 
the Congress governments hated Charan Singh. In their view, the 
state and national governments are punishing Charan Singh’s 
supporters by not building a proper road. The Jats were fairly 
jubilant about this for it also made them appear as worthy and 
proud enemies of Congress rule. This sentiment cast the Congress 
party and government as being obsessive about Charan Singh, and 
at the same time it was a badge of respect and pride for the Jat 
ego. In any other constituency, with any other representative, the 
fact that a major road in the constituency was in disrepair would 
have gone against the politician concerned. Not with Charan 
Singh, not in west U.P. 

Quite characteristically therefore, Tikait is openly adulatory of 
Charan Singh. He is one man Tikait confesses he cannot measure 
up to. Nor do Tikait’s supporters want him to emerge as another 
Charan Singh. This seems a little hard for the outsider to believe, 
particularly in 1988, what with newspapers hailing Tikait as a Jat 
mahatma. Much of this was journalistic hyperbole, for the news- 
paper correspondents had not quite got hold of the Jat notion of 
equality and fierce internal rivalry. Tikait was in many ways a 
primus inter pares, and no more. He never was, nor will ever be, 
another Charan Singh. 
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In fact Tikait was introduced to politics by Charan Singh. 
According to Tikait the only time when he went to vote for anyone 
it was for him. He once said that when Charan Singh was around, 
politics had meaning as the man was fighting for justice against 
professional metas. Otherwise, he argues, ‘why vote for any of the 
others, they are all pakbandis’ (Personal Interview). Though some 
people believe that Tikait came to Delhi for the first time in 1979 
when Charan Singh’s birthday was the occasion for a huge demon- 
stration of peasant power at Delhi’s Boat Club, Tikait told me in 
1988 during the demonstration in Meerut, that he had never visited 
Delhi till then. Nevertheless by his own admission he has always 
been a supporter of Charan Singh. Though Charan Singh was a 
popular leader and spokesman of farmers of north India, his real 
base throughout his active political career, which spanned several 
decades, was west U.P. (see also Brass 1980:27). 

The adulation that Charan Singh received in his lifetime, how- 
ever, cannot be cashed in on by his son or widow after his death. 
We have already mentioned how Charan Singh’s widow was not 
allowed to speak from the BKU podium during the Meerut days. 
The fact nevertheless remains that Charan Singh’s son stands from 
his late father’s constituency and consistently wins with Jat sup- 
port. This has often been understood in terms of blind devotion 
on the part of backward Jats to Charan Singh’s family. But this is 
far from the truth. 

On many occasions, both privately as well as from public plat- 
forms, BKU leaders and members have criticized Ajit Singh for 
not living like a true Jat kisan. They have called him a samaydar, 
i.e. a person who does not cultivate with his own hands but has 
farm servants to do the job for him. Samaydars are looked down 
upon by the proud, hard-working Jats. Indeed, the BKU Constitu- 
tion says very clearly that the union does not represent samaydars 
(see Appendix II). In fact the majority of BKU supporters would 
like agricultural income tax to be imposed, for this would not hurt 
them, their incomes being too low to be taxable, but would hurt 
these samaydars or capitalist farmers. Even during the recent agita- 
tion against the Dunkel draft many BKU agitationists said that 
Ajit Singh had no idea what the draft was all about, but what else 
could be expected of a person who had become so alien to his 
roots. According to a fairly popular view in west U.P., Charan 
Singh once told a gathering of people in his constituency that he 
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was ashamed of calling Ajit Singh his son for he lived like a 
samaydar. Yet the fact remains that he formally declared Ajit to be 
his political heir during the last years of his life. 

So after all this why do the Jats still vote for Ajit Singh? My 
argument is that they do so not because of the Jats’ undying loyalty 
for the Charan Singh family but for a vastly different reason. 
Through personal interviews with the west U.P. Jats, some of the 
factors accounting for Ajit’s success emerged: 

(i) We cannot let Ajit Singh lose or else they [referring to the outside 
world of non-Jats — D.G.] will say we have taken the seat away from 


rou. 

(ii) Ait Singh is a useless man, but as he is a Jat and Charan Singh’s son 

he at least cannot lie to us as blatantly as the other politicians can. 

We still have a kind of moral authority over him. 
(iii) If Ajit Singh is no good, neither is anybody else. But if Ajit loses we 

lose all political leverage for we would also have lost prestige 

These reasons are not given as exclusively as they appear here. 

In most cases they are meant to be mutually supportive. The 
crucial factor seems to be that the Jats cannot give them the 
satisfaction of putting one of their men, even if he be a Jat. Charan 
Singh’s memory of defiance has to be kept alive, and though Ajit 
may be a poor representative of it, he remains a representative 
nonetheless. It is not so much that the Jats intrinsically sympathize 
with Ajit Singh, but they feel that in the eyes of the others Ajit 
Singh, as Charan Singh’s son, represents them. Therefore if Ajit 
loses they would feel collectively humiliated. It is not as if Ajit’s 
opponents are non-Jats; in most cases, they are Jats too, but for 
the majority of voters in this region these Jats are turncoats who 
would do anything for power. They just do not count. Quite 
naturally Tikait and other BKU activists had no difficulty in 
supporting Ajit Singh as the head of the Bharatiya Kisan Kamgar 
Party. 


If this form of reasoning sounds forced then it is only because I 
have not been able to communicate the Jat ethos adequately. The 
fact of the matter is that Jats have a kind of siege mentality even 
though west U.P. is not an exploited region, and as Indian standards 
of living go, and by Tikait’s own admission after his eastern India 
travels, they are fairly well-off. The important point is that in their 
eyes they have not compromised the most important ethic of Jat 
conduct which is dignity and independence. So every time Tikait 
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cocks a snook at the journalist, at politicians like Vir Bahadur Singh, 
or academic researchers, or irrigation officials, the Jats enjoy it 
hugely. It is like a live demonstration of their pride and dignity, and 
their willingness to take on anyone regardless of power and wealth. 

To the best of my knowledge the Gujars who share many 
attributes with the Jats, do not have this kind of siege mentality. 
They have no cult hero like Charan Singh, though I have met 
many individual Gujars who still hold him in very high regard. 
Some even aver that Charan Singh was above casteism for he 
would often say: ‘I am also a Gujar.’ (Personal Interview). This 
fact is not easily verifiable, but it is true that Charan Singh was, 
like other Jats in his area, a promoter of peasant interests and to 
that extent did not believe caste differences among the kisan land- 
owning and cultivating castes should come in the way. In his 
lifetime he strove hard to represent farmers’ interests everywhere 
and not necessarily only those of the west U.P. Jats. 


EcoNoMIsM AND OpposITION: THE GOVERNMENT AS ENEMY 


As mentioned earlier, Jat farmers of west U.P. are deeply distrust- 
ful of the government on a variety of fronts. They believe that 
they are being constantly short-changed by successive state-level 
and national-level regimes. There is a great degree of unanimity 
amongst them on this point of view as well as on the way this 
opinion is expressed. They believe that over the years, the cost of 
everything has gone up but the prices of agricultural produce has 
not kept pace. According to a surprisingly unanimous calculation 
of prices by them, if 1967 is kept as the base year the injustice 
against farmers can be amply demonstrated. According to a Jat 
speaker at the Sisauli panchayat held in November 1989, thirty 
years ago two quintals of wheat could buy one to/z of gold. There 
has been a 16.5 per cent increase in other goods but only 3 per 
cent in agricultural products. In 1967 a bag of cement cost Rs 15, 
a tola of gold Rs 600, and a bag of fertilizer no more than Rs 25. 
Contrast these prices with the prices today, and the farmers’ case 
will be amply vindicated. Today DAP or Diammonium Phosphate 
costs around Rs 350-400. I have been told by my respondents that 
the government buys their wheat for Rs 350 per quintal but sells 
it for Rs 450 per quintal, and the better varieties go for as high as 
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Rs 600 per quintal. Further it takes one quintal of sugar cane to 
make 10 kilogrammes of sugar, but the comparative prices be- 
tween sugar and cane are so widely disparate. 10 kilogrammes of 
sugar costs Rs 100 but one quintal of sugar cane costs only Rs 43. 
In addition to sugar a quintal of sugar cane also produces 12 kilo- 
grammes of seer (alcohol). Besides, the dry wood that is left over 
can be used for manufacturing packing cases. The fact that under 
optimum conditions about 80-100 quintals of sugar cane can be 
produced in a bigha (one-fifth of an acre) leaves the peasant with 
very little money after he has paid for all the inputs, electricity 
charges and so forth. The more common varieties of sugar cane 
are the CO 1148 and CO 1158. They are sold at Rs 43 per quintal. 
The variety called COJ 64 is sold at Rs 49 per quintal, and the 
Jats through the BKU had once demanded that they get at least 
Rs 100 for this. Needless to say this demand has not been accepted. 

This is not all. The farmers of west U.P. (Jats and non-Jats) 
frequently complain that the cane society set up by the govern- 
ment to oversee cane production and to coordinate the farmers’ 
output with mill requirements also functions unjustly. The society 
charges Rs 3 per quintal for weighing, and in addition deducts 
Rs 3 for sukban (i.e. for loss of sugar cane content due to drying 
of cane). Very often the Jat peasant farmer, on getting a demand 
for cane from the society, takes the cane over in his cart, but is 
made to wait for long hours at the mill where the cane dries up 
even further, and more money is deducted as a consequence. On 
occasions they lose one quintal of sugar cane for every 17 quintals. 
Another major grievance they have against the society and the mill 
owners is that the farmers are usually paid for their sugar cane 
after a year, and that the money is given to them without interest. 
The mills also charge 22 per cent for interest on seeds and deduct 
the amount from the final payment which they make after a year. 
For this reason the society is called sau sathi (i.e. a hundred is to 
sixty; they take a hundred but only give sixty). In addition the toll 
tax is Rs 3 for 18 quintals of cane. According to popular estimates 
in this region the net income from one acre of land is only about 
Rs 3500 a year. Neither can the farmer trust the quality of chemi- 
cals and fertilizers he buys from the market. In many cases, as with 
insecticides in particular, there is a lot of adulteration. Chlorine 
for example, costs approximately Rs 45 per bag, but it is often 
adulterated. Finally, it is far from easy to buy more land, as in the 





Tikait in between puffs, and a perplexed researcher. 
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Family labour harvesting sugarcane. 


Palra—a Muley Jat dominated village. 
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‘A pride of Jats’. Hardly a stereotypical picture of rich farmers. 


One panel of the door bears the name of the Jat farmer who owns the 
house, the other panel of the Muslim carpenter who designed and crafted 
the door. 
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A west U.P. village scene. 


The almirah in the BKU office in 
Sisauli which contains all the official 
records of the organization. 
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The BKU office in Sisauli. Note the portraits on the wall. They are all 
of popular ‘Hindu’ martyrs. 


A flame in memory of those who lost 
their lives in various BKU agitations. 
The flame is continuously fed with 
pure ghee (note the tin of ghee on the 
side). 
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With Chaudhuri Harpal Singh, General Secretary BKU, in front of Tikait’s house. 


Tikait’s mother smoking a Kalai (small hookah). 
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Harijans preparing a chicken for 
lunch. 





Harijans relaxing with a game of cards. Notice they are squatting and 
not sitting on charpoys or chairs as Jats do. There is the hookah, though. 
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This Harijan house wears a deserted look as its male members have found 
jobs outside the village. 


common wall in village Chaprauli 
(Meerut district). Chaprauli is a Jat 
dominated village with a large non- 
labouring Mulsim population. 


A mosque and a temple with a a roe 
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ideal Chayanovian situation, for land prices are exurbitantly high 
in west U.P. One acre of land costs roughly Rs 1,50,000, which 
is way above what a small-to-medium peasant can afford. 


Tue AUTHENTIC Patriots: A MartiaL Traprrion UNREWwARDED 


We have seen that the Jat nation-state outlook has a fiercely 
patriotic character about it. Their origin tales also relate the fact 
as to how their ancestors, whether in the sixth century (Raja 
Harshavardhan), or in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or later 
in the nineteenth century along with Bahadur Shah Zafar and 
the Peshwas, always fought against injustice. They believe that 
they are by nature fighters because they are born in a region 
where many righteous wars were waged in history. The historic 
sites which they refer to are Panipat, Baghpat, Baraut and of 
course the famous Kurukshetra of Mahabharata fame. Their sarva 
kbap records supposedly give details of many agreements between 
khap chaudhries and indigenous rulers to join hands and repulse 
foreigners (see also Rana 1994:43-4; and Mahak Singh 1988). I 
was present at a sarva khap meeting in Gomut Mandir in Madan 
Gir on the outskirts of Delhi in March 1989 where I met the son 
of Chaudhri Kabul Singh who is said to have a large collection 
of old kbap records. On that occasion I saw a large number of 
these old documents, and I was read out an entry from the year 
1478 which enjoined all the kbaps of the region from Baraut to 
Muzaffarnagar to come together and resist the jizya tax that was 
being imposed on them by the ruler. I asked for a more exact 
date and reference, but was told that this was all that was available 
in the records. Extracts from these records were read out from 
the podium to the audience. Elsewhere, these records also claim 
that the sarva khap of the Jats got together to fight Qutubuddin 
Aibak and latep Aurangzeb as well. I am sure there are many such 
details of this order which would warrant a close study in order 
to guarantee their historical authenticity. Such a task is however 
way beyond my competence. 

But at this point we are not so concerned about the factual and 
historical part as we are about the manner in which the Jats see 
themselves as traditional patriots upholding the land which has 
only recently become the sovereign territory of the Indian nation- 
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state. Many Jat homes have portraits of Netaji Bose, Rani Jhansi, 
Bhagat Singh, Rana Pratap and Guru Gobind. These figures are 
revered all across the nation as ideal Indian patriots, particularly 
by Hindu nationalists, and they are also very popular with the Jats 
— the so-called ‘number two Hindus’. 

Thus the Jat veneration for the nation-state is not quite in 
harmony with their sense of alienation from modern administra- 
tive ethics, the rule of law, legal courts, and political parties. They 
would rather that society as a whole left them alone and let them 
follow their unique customs without hindrance. Yet this attitude 
does not lead them to compromise on their patriotism. The 
Dunkel draft agitation, for all its hollowness, made a respectable 
showing in west U.P. because it was made out by Tikait and by 
the other BKU leaders to be a movement to protect the country’s 
sovereignty. As Tikait said: ‘If you tie down the kisan with foreign- 
made handcuffs, who will then protect the country?’ (Personal 
Interview) 

Thus while the nation-state is precious, the governments are 
still external agencies which can only be petitioned to deliver goods 
to the people. This also explains the utter instrumentality that the 
Jats demonstrate in choosing between rival political parties. None 
of these institutions inspire a strong sense of belonging, or of 
participation from within, as would be for all true democratic 
structures. From what we have been able to show thus far on the 
modalities of the BKU agitation, the demands as well as the style 
of BKU functioning, and the Jat conception of nation-state and 
government one gets an idea of how the concept of civil society 
is still beyond the ken of the kisans of west U.P. In a subsequent 
chapter we will have occasion to return to this theme in the context 
of political philosophical works on civil society, and particularly 
with reference to the writings of Hegel. 


Chapter VI 


Routine Repression: 
Weapons of the Strong 


Every native of Hindustan, I verily believe is corrupt 
Lord Cornwallis (Metcalfe 1995:24) 


JaTs AND THE Poorer Castes 


ur understanding of the west U.P. scenario would be far 

from complete if we did not take into account what the 
Scheduled Castes, the so-called lower castes, think of Jat suprem- 
acy. The Scheduled Castes, such as the Harijans, know how dif- 
ficult it is to make a living in rural west U.P. This is because if a 
Jat farmer has even as much as 40 bighas of land (roughly eight 
acres), he tends to get all the work done with the help of his own 
family labour. And as this is about the upper limit in terms of 
landholding size per family the demand for agricultural labour is 
not a constant one (Appendix IVa). Occasionally of course no 
family labour is recruited, but it is rare and infrequent, which is 
why such employment cannot be depended upon to keep body 
and soul together. According to a Valmiki in Nirpura, it is only 
when the Jat cannot mobilize his sons and daughters to work on 
the fields that he looks around for help. 

Though small Jat farmers with holdings of up to three to five 
acres tend to do all the sugar cane harvesting themselves, the 
demand for labour for cho/na purpose is not non-existent. But in 
the main, cholna is not done for money, but for the go/a (i.e. the 
leafy part of the sugar cane). It is useful as cattle feed and that is 
what the labourers usually get as payment for cholna. A single 
able-bodied labourer can do about 7-8 quintals a day. In the 
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summer months of April and May, i.e. at the fag end of the sugar 
harvesting season, they demand Rs 3 per quintal for cholna as the 
gola in summer is of no use as cattle fodder. The leaves become 
hard, dry and sharp. Labourers often complain that during these 
months the Jats do not pay up, and keep deferring the payment 
saying that there is no hurry to get the money and that they are 
not running away after all. Consequently there are many cases of 
friction during summer months on account of the fact that the 
labourers now demand money as payment for their work. As an 
ordinary Jat farmer is himself strapped for ready cash this becomes 
quite an issue. But even during the other seasons several Valmikis 
have complained that the Jats refuse to give the go/a without 
making them cut some grass, or do some other small work for 
them as well. Sometimes, according to a few Valmikis in Nirpura, 
the malik (or Jat landowner) keeps half the go/a for himself so the 
work is often quite unremunerative. According to popular es- 
timates, 10 quintals of sugar cane yield about 1 kg go/z, and if the 
labourers are short shrifted there is not much they can take back 
home. The job then is not really worth it. Though the Valmikis 
say that in general it is rare that Jats keep half the gols for them- 
selves, this practice is beginning to happen often enough. The Jats 
however argue that the whole idea is preposterous. They claim 
that the labourers in fact make off with a lot of sugar cane, over 
and above the gola. As one Jat put it: ‘The mazdoors (labourers) 
leave the field munching on sugar cane, and god knows how many 
they chew on when they are actually working.’ 

Likewise the price for cutting wheat is between Rs 18-20, per 
day but here again there is some fudging, and often the Jats delay 
payment. Sometimes the labourers are also paid in kind. They 
seem to prefer this for they argue that the Jats are very reluctant 
to part with money. Some even take a charitable view and say that 
this is because Jat families often do not have ready cash with them. 
Anyhow, for harvesting an acre of wheat, a labourer can get about 
2 quintals of wheat and 2 quintals of husk as wages. An acre yields 
approximately 22-24 quintals of wheat. But the rates are not really 
uniform all over west U.P. While the above rate is said to apply, 
with some exceptions at the margin, in a village like Nirpura 
(Meerut district), in village Binra (Muzaffarnagar district), a lower 
rate seems to apply. In Binra the wage for harvesting an acre of 
wheat is roughly 1.3 quintals. The average yield per acre here is 
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also a little lower than Nirpura and is approximately 14 quintals 
per acre. In general one might say that the labourer gets roughly 
one-tenth of the wheat harvest as payment in kind for harvesting. 
While the Valmikis do what work they get in the villages as 
agricultural labourers, the Harijan males, by and large, do not 
want to work in fields because they believe that the wages are very 
low, and that the Jats cannot be trusted to behave honestly in terms 
of payment. Most landless Harijans (and they are mostly landless, 
or with very little land) prefer to work in brick kilns because the 
rate is fixed at Rs 70 per one thousand bricks. Though working 
in brick kilns is by far the most favoured occupation, it is not the 
only outlet for work. Many of them work as masons and brick 
layers, and some have made a reputation out of it. The less skilled 
of the lot find jobs as plasterers and also do white washing of 
homes. They get paid Rs 30 as daily wages for such services. 
There is a rough correlation between the incidence of Harijans 
working in fields and the demand for agricultural labour. In areas 
like Sisauli, or Chaprauli, or Bhaju (see Appendix IVc) where the 
Jats are by and large self-cultivating farmers, the need for agricul- 
tural labour is not very pronounced. In these areas the proportion 
of Harijans working as hired labourers on Jat fields is very low. 
But in places like Nirpura, which is near the Baraut-Saharanpur 
highway bordering Muzaffarnagar district, or in villages like 
Niloha or Incholi near Meerut city (in the eastern part of west 
U.P.) where Jats tend to have larger holdings, a significant number 
of Harijans do work as agricultural labourers. But here too they 
seem to prefer to work during wheat harvesting, but tend not to 
do any cholna. Accordingly, cholna is largely a Valmiki affair. In a 
large village like Nirpura with a population of approximately thirty 
thousand, there are about five hundred Harijan households. Of 
these, to the best of my estimate, over 55 per cent work in brick 
kilns, and the remaining do other kinds of jobs, and about 25 per 
cent work in the village as agricultural labourers, sometimes on a 
daily wage basis, without any certain source of income for the day. 
The Valmikis, whom the Jats consider to be lower than Harijans, 
as their traditional occupation is scavenging, often find jobs in Jat 
homes as permanent agricultural servants. Since Jats do not observe 
untouchability in a strict fashion, these Valmiki servants are to be 
found in the courtyards of Jat homes helping out with the mach- 
inery, or bringing out the charpoys for the Jat family and for their 
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friends and guests. The Harijans and Valmikis keep buffaloes, as 
do the Jats, Gujars, and practically everybody who can afford to, 
but it is only the Valmiki who will rear and keep pigs. Though the 
Valmikis are behind the Harijans in terms of upward mobility there 
are at least two Valmikis in Nirpura, for instance, who work in the 
army. In another case, an elderly Valmiki does not exert himself, 
for his son who works in Calcutta sends him enough money to meet 
his expenses. 

In villages like Niloha there are many Jat landholders who have 
more than twenty acres of land. Land reform measures have given 
the Scheduled Castes in this village a share of the redistributed 
excess land. But the amount is really very small. Kishore Pal Singh 
is the largest beneficiary I met who was given five bighas of land. 
On these five bighas he grows both wheat and sugar cane. But his 
real income comes from being a radio mechanic in the village 
itself. He also gets clients from neighbouring villages. Jats too 
come to him for radio repairs. Another Harijan by the name of 
Sulekh Kumar got just two bighas on which he grows wheat, but 
his major source of income is also not agricultural — he is a bus 
conductor. Some others have got much less, not in bighas but in 
bissas (approximately seven bissas to a bigha). Naturally they cannot 
depend on cultivating their own lands to meet their needs, and 
almost everybody either works outside the village if they are lucky, 
or finds jobs as agricultural labourers in the village, as and when 
they are available. But as I have said before, not every village is 
like Niloha where there are a fair number of agricultural labourers. 
Even in Niloha about 125 Harijans work outside, which leaves 
approximately another 250 or so able-bodied men who have to 
eke out a living for themselves in the village. 

The perception of how many work within the village and how 
many outside also differs vastly. The Jats of Niloha say that all 
Harijans work outside, and that it is very difficult to hire them for 
agricultural work. That is why when they are hired, the Jats argue, 
they charge Rs 30 on an average, but never less than Rs 25 a day. 
On the other hand, the Harijans of Niloha say that they are mostly 
agricultural labourers, and that they are always on the look-out 
for jobs, but that there are not many available, since the Jats prefer 
to rely on family labour and get outside help either when they 
cannot mobilize their sons (who may be working in cities), or when 
family labour is not enough, as during peak wheat harvesting time. 
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The need for agricultural labour is thus neither frequent nor 
constant. The Harijans, moreover allege that when they do get 
jobs they are never paid more than Rs 20 for a day’s work. That 
too, some of them complain, is never paid promptly to them. 

In addition to the question of work and wages, most members 
of the Scheduled Castes, whether Valmiki or Harijan, believe that’ 
the government does not listen to their problems at all. In Nirpura 
there are about 550 Harijan households but there is not a single 
lamppost in the entire Harijan hamlet. All these families have to 
depend on one government-installed hand pump. This is why 
there is a long queue for water every day leading to tensions and 
loud quarrels between Harijans. They go on to say that fifty 
electrical connections were sanctioned by the government for the 
Harijan basti (or hamlet), but not even one has materialized so far. 
Whether or not the government in fact sanctioned these connec- 
tions is not clear to me, but it is certainly the case that physical 
amenities are, without exception, much lower in those sections of 
the village where the Scheduled Castes live. 

The Jats on the other hand argue that the government’s reser- 
vation policy has made the Harijans very obnoxious and difficult. 
There are many Harijans, particularly the ones who have found 
work outside, who no longer stand up when in the presence of 
Jats. The Jats believe that the lower castes are being encouraged 
in all this by the government. In their view the fact that a person 
like Ms Mayawati of the Bahujan Samaj Party could become Chief 
Minister of U.P., even if for a short spell, only encourages the 
Harijans and the Valmikis to behave insolently.! Some Jats have 
complained that earlier, if ever caught stealing, a Harijan or a 
Valmiki would be both scared and instantly repentant. But now 
with all the government support that they get they can lie and 
cheat with impunity. A widespread view among the Jats is that 
they can never trust a Harijan in their fields because he is bound 
to steal something or even maliciously destroy the crops. In their 


1 Ms Mayawati was Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh for a few months in 1995. 
Her rise to prominence was due to her vitriolic attacks on the Brahmins and 
the so-called upper castes. The Bahujan Samaj Party, to which she belongs, 
is against caste oppression of all kinds. It would ideally like to eradicate 
casteism in all its forms. However in its public pronouncements it tends to 
promote caste anger. In recent times it gained a fair amount of national 
notoriety by publicly calling Mahatma Gandhi a casteist Hindu. 
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view even Harijan and Valmiki women are involved in similar 
kinds of activities. 

It is quite clear that the Jats have little doubt that the members 
of the Scheduled Castes should demonstrably bow to their supe- 
riority. On their part, the members of these poorer castes say that 
if they do not oppose the Jats in any way then there are no 
problems, but if they do then they are physically threatened. and 
sometimes these threats are even carried out. The physical in- 
timidation of the Harijans and Valmikis does not end with the 
burning of villages and the raping of women, as is the case in Bihar, 
for example. Physical violence against them usually means a good 
roughing-up. In many instances, the members of the Scheduled 
Castes complain that the Jats do not let them even defecate in 
fields near the village and chase them far away. I have also been 
told that Jats have objected to Harijans and Valmikis cutting 
through their fields in order to relieve themselves in the village 
wasteland. Physical intimidation and inadequate payment of wages 
is bad enough, but the Scheduled Castes in the rural west U.P. 
villages must also suffer other kinds of humiliation from the Jats 
on an everyday basis. 

It must also be said that the Harijans and Valmikis are not 
generally the subjects of Jat conversation or concern. As the Jats 
are by and large willing and able to do most of the agricultural 
work themselves, and as they are in the main small-to-medium 
landowners, the need for agricultural labourers on a regular basis 
does not always arise. Moreover as the Harijans and Valmikis are 
usually quite submissive, the Jats do not really think too much, 
or too deeply, about them. The same cannot be always said of 
the Scheduled Castes in these villages. Whenever I met them on 
my own without a Jat within earshot they had many complaints 
against them and were very bitter about the manner in which 
the Jats treated them. At the risk of being repetitive it must 
nevertheless be remembered that there has been no case of mass 
violence or protest by the Scheduled Castes against the Jats in 
this region in remembered memory. I believe this is an outcome 
of the fact that there is really no sustained relationship between 
the Jats and other landowning communities and the landless 
Scheduled Castes. In addition the green revolution techniques 
have also reduced the demand for labour, thus lessening even 
further the need for a continued agricultural relationship between 
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the landed and the landless. But in this case the green revolution 
would only be a secondary factor. The more decisive element 
being that the Jats and other landowning castes use their own 
and their family labour to the maximum on their modest family 
farms. This is why there is little need for most of them to think 
in terms of hiring wage labourers for agricultural operations on 
a sustained basis. 


Rote Reversats AND Mock EMULATION 


It is worthwhile examining our experience in west U.P in the light 
of James Scott’s celebrated thesis on ‘everyday resistance’ (Scott 
1985). According to Scott theft, gossip, slander, poaching, etc. 
constitute the various forms in which the peasant poor resists the 
power of the rich. It is because of these routine forms of resistance 
that abound in peasant society that there are so few instances of 
open violence and revolt (ibid.:243). While this aspect of Scott’s 
thesis is well-known and widely publicized by others (see for e.g. 
Haynes and Prakash, eds. 1991) and by Scott himself, there is 
another aspect of his work which has not received the attention it 
deserves. This is the section on routine repression where Scott 
details how on an everyday basis, the powerful and the affluent 
deny government benefits to those whom they perceive as political 
opponents. Children can be struck off the school aid list (ibid.:278); 
a ‘troublesome’ poor person can be charged with theft; or in many 
cases oppositionist elements in the village would just not be hired 
by the rich for agricultural work (ibid.:279). 

The reason for the obvious neglect that the section on routine 
repression has suffered in the appreciation of Scott’s work is 
because everyday resistance and routine repression stand as two 
independent theses. The connecting link between them is missing. 
This is primarily because Scott over-emphasizes the role of every- 
day resistance for which reason he cannot adequately account for 
routine repression. While at one level he warns against the ten- 
dency to romanticize the weapons of the weak (ibid.:29), he how- 
ever goes on to argue that the petty acts of everyday violence 
‘multiplied manifold make utter shambles of policy’ (ibid.:35). 
Thousands of such acts over a period of time amount to a political 
reef which acts as an emplacement for more dramatic peasant 
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revolts to launch their struggles from (ibid.:36). Routine repres- 
sion thus gets short shrift not just in terms of the number of pages 
devoted to it, but also in terms of ertphasis. 

There are some obvious differences between the Malaysian 
villages that Scott wrote about and rural west U.P. It is only after 
the recent consolidation of the green revolution in Malaysia that 
the connection between the rich and the poor has been severed. 
With mechanization and industrial forms of farming, the earlier 
dependence on agricultural labourers and the intensity of interac- 
tion with them has all but disappeared, or at any rate, diminished 
considerably (Scott 1985:243—5). In west U.P., as we noted earlier, 
the relationship between the owner-cultivators and the landless 
has always been rather tenuous, but for different reasons. 

In a situation where the relationship between the weak and 
the powerful does not depend on daily practices that link one to 
the other, there is an absence of inter-class or inter-community 
celebrations. The gulf between the two is of the kind where any 
bridging, however momentary, can hardly bz contemplated. The 
communities live as discrete units which is why there is no forum 
that can host a coming-together of the whole village. In this case, 
the very idea of role reversals, where subalterns are permitted, 
no matter how evanescently, to ‘turn the tables’ (ibid.:287) is out 
of the question. But Scott believes that such festivities are a 
common feature of all agrarian societies all over the world, and 
range from the Roman Saturnalia to the Indian Holi. Quite 
obviously Scott derives much of his inspiration from Bakhtin’s 
Rabelais and His World (1984), but in my opinion Bakhtin’s material 
does not justify wholescale and thorough-going role reversals 
either, though he undoubtedly favours this term. 

At this juncture it is necessary to separate what has usually been 
seen as one, There is a great difference between role reversals and 
mock emulation. Generally when we talk about role reversals in 
inter-community festivities we actually mean ‘mock emulation.’ 
Role reversals rarely occur in inter-community gatherings and are 
usually observed when there is a greater degree of intimacy be- 
tween the participants. In order to appreciate the weight of this 
conceptual distinction, it is worthwhile to recall Erving Goffman’s 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (1961). In this extraordinary 
book, rich with insights, Goffman draws our attention to the class 
differences that exist between the way people backstage. According 
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to Goffman the higher one goes up the status hierarchy, there are 
fewer and fewer people one can find to backstage with. To back- 
stage is to be able to let one’s hair down, to put one’s feet up, talk 
informally and easily without fear of losing prestige. For this 
reason the lower classes can backstage more easily than the upper 
classes. 

If one were to extrapolate from this extraordinary insight it is 
possible to argue that in a community festival or gathering when 
there are at least two categories of people who do not customarily 
backstage with each other but are now compelled to at least make 
a pretence of it, there are only two alternatives open. Either the 
upper classes act patronizingly, which is a common enough oc- 
currence everywhere; or they allow a mock backstaging with the 
other classes. The only feasible recourse in the latter case is a 
tendency towards mock emulation by the lower classes of the 
upper class. There is just no other modality available. The upper 
classes cannot pretend to act like the lower classes for that would 
be conceding too much familiarity, so it is the lower classes that 
try to imitate the superior community. In this imitation it is almost 
always the case, that the manner in which the superior class deals 
with the lower orders is emulated by those from the subaltern 
ranks. It is this aspect of upper class behaviour that the under 
classes are most familiar with. After all they have no idea of how 
the upper classes really backstage. As the superior community does 
not backstage with them the only arena in which they can com- 
fortably and spontaneously emulate the rich and the powerful is 
the arena that is public knowledge. This is why the work-situation 
is often parodied, or those aspects of upper class life that are easily 
visible to the lower communities. Only valets and cooks know how 
the superior classes backstage, and very rarely are they a party to 
such mock emulations. 

The visibility barrier that exists between the diverse lifestyles 
of the different classes precludes the mock emulations from being 
any more than incomplete parodies of upper class ways and man- 
ners. The scope for mock emulation is otherwise quite generously 
afforded as it is always the lower classes who are doing the emula- 
tion: In none of these festivities does the superior community 
descend to perform a mock emulation of those below them. Such 
a feature characterizes not only the relationship between widely 
disparate classes, but can also be seen in ‘open house’ gatherings 
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in universities between students and teachers. Here, as elsewhere, 
as long as this mock emulation is within limits, it is laughed at and 
tolerated within the broad parameters of patronizing indulgence. 
But when it exceeds this, ‘dysphoria’ sets in and the indulgence is 
withdrawn (ibid.:45-81). 

There is yet another important reason why role reversals should 
be carefully distinguished from mock emulations. Role reversals 
take place in a much more intimate atmosphere, i.e. between sexes 
in the same family, or between in-laws at certain prescribed times, 
or between those bound by joking relations. The category of 
people between whom role reversals and mock emulations take 
place are indeed very different and should not be overlooked or 
conflated, as is often the case. 

How does all this stand up in a society like rural west U.P.? 
Here there is neither an enduring social and economic relation 
between classes nor, as a consequence, is there the need or the 
occasion for inter-community or class celebrations. As we dis- 
cussed earlier, in rural west U.P. the distance between the cul- 
tivating agricultural castes and the landless Scheduled Castes is not 
mediated by enduring ties in the fields. As a consequence, oc- 
casions of mock emulation by the lower classes of the upper classes 
do not arise. The two are separated more profoundly than in cases 
where the economic and lifestyle differences between the ruling 
community and the rest are wider, but they nevertheless interact 
intensely on the economic front. But in west U.P. as the economic 
relationship between the Jats and the Harijans and Valmikis is 
only intermittently present there is absolutely no instance of a 
community get-together, not even during Holi. In fact, on such 
occasions there is greater camaraderie between Hindu and Muslim 
owner-cultivators than between the cultivating castes and the 
Scheduled Castes. Whether it is a Muslim minority village like 
Sisauli or Chaprauli, or a dominant Muslim village like Incholi, 
there are several festivals, both Hindu and Muslim, when the two 
communities get together on a fraternal basis. 

Scott’s oversight of the distinction between mock emulation 
and role reversals conceals several other inadequacies. To begin 
with the social setting for the two are very disparate. I have tried 
to demonstrate in the previous paragraphs the limitation of over- 
looking this distinction and also drawn attention to the fact that 
the moment euphoria turns to dysphoria the whole affair is called 
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off by the superior classes. Thus the possibility of cumulative acts 
of mock backstaging building up a reef for peasants and subalterns 
to launch agitations from can only exist under certain extraordi- 
nary conditions, when the superior classes are in such a position 
that they cannot call the mockery off. Thus, it is not as if mock 
emulation naturally leads to rebellion, or that it contains inchoate 
forms of resistance. When on occasion, such festivals do become 
the starting-point of rebellions then the background to them has 
to be investigated separately and cannot be assumed to flow from 
the ordinary, everyday business of mock emulation. 

At any rate, mock emulation and inter-class backstaging ought 
to be separated from role reversals. Indeed during festivals such 
as Holi, role reversals do take place along authority and gender 
lines largely within the family or within the extended kin group. 
Between classes, there is a forced and mock backstaging which 
often goes out of hand and is at that point called off. But it is 
true that such mock emulations can build up a tempo of their 
own at the point of dysphoria, to galvanize an already-mobilized, 
aggregated, and homogenized subaltern community. At such mo- 
ments Victor Turner’s notion of the communitas can be helpful, 
for we are really in a liminal, betwixt-and-between stage, where 
structure and anti-structure confront each other (Turner 1974). 
Yet, for Turner, this confrontation is not always antithetical to 
the structure, but rather points to the joins that need to be 
invigorated for the structure to reproduce itself (see Appendix I). 
However, role reversals have no anti-structural aspects built into 
them. They signify, more than anything else, the overturning of 
the rules of avoidance and authority in favour of a joking relation- 
ship between designated categories of kins and affines at certain 
prescribed calendrical moments. Joking relationships do not cov- 
ertly foster ill-will as mock emulations often do. Which is why 
it is possible that during mock emulations sparks may fly and 
ignite a potential social upheaval. That such a possibility exists 
during mock emulations does not mean that the same applies to 
situations of role reversals as well. Moreover when they do apply 
to mock emulations, it is not from the logic of the emulation 
that uprisings and revolts take place, but because the social con- 
ditions have already begun to resemble a tinder box in the first 
place. The compulsions towards mock emulations come from the 
need for two widely disparate classes to backstage at occasional 
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intervals. These occasions are always few and far between and 
hence need all the ritual protection they can get. 


Tue Mytu oF Everypay REsisTANCE 


This brings us to our more central critique of Scott’s understanding 
of everyday resistance. While mock emulation and backstaging 
occur at ritually prescribed calendrical dates, everyday forms of 
resistance include much more and are less deliberated-upon. The 
most common form of everyday rebellion (or resistance) that takes 
place in Scott’s field area, and according to him elsewhere too, is 
that of theft. Apart from theft there are other kinds of everyday 
resistance such as gossip, insincerity, minimal compliance, and 
anonymous sabotage. Of these only theft and sabotage can be 
somewhat objectively evaluated, as slander and gossip take place 
across the board, and more viciously within members of a com- 
munity, than outside it. In fact the greater the similarity in social 
status, the greater is the premium given to gossip. 

Moreover, as Scott notes quite astutely, gossip functions best in 
an ambience where certain social values are universally accepted. It 
is only against this background that any divergence from the norm 
(the stuff of gossip) gains currency (Scott 1985:28, 282). Gossips are 
therefore rife in a situation where a consensus on values exists and 
can therefore be of little use in most cases for spurring resistance. 
But there is another kind of ‘word of mouth’ which builds on a rift 
between the rich and the poor, or between communities, and this is 
in terms of a schism in values. This should technically be separated 
from gossip for they are more like rumours and they often help in 
propagating a collective rebellion. But as conscious mobilizations of 
this sort are not Scott’s primary concern he does not delve deeply 
into this distinction between rumour and gossip. Instead he seems 
to concentrate most on theft, and after that on sabotage. This is 
because even when acts like social boycott are organized by the 
subject classes there is a marked caution in the way they are observed 
and there is no open flouting of class rule (ibid.:250). In that sense 
they are not quite as dramatic and possess little sensation value. 
Therefore instead of concentrating on grand dramas and ‘historical 
ruptures’, Scott prefers the longue durée of petty crimes and looks 
for enduring forms of class redressal at that level. 
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Theft can be of various types. Stealing motor cycles, chicken, 
fruit, and grain are the most common forms of theft in peasant 
societies. For Scott, poaching is also a variation of theft, and that 
is how he believes class struggles between the poor and the proper- 
tied were fought out in eighteenth century England. To buttress 
this point Scott approvingly quotes Emile Zola who said: ‘Every 
peasant has a poacher inside him’ (ibid.:265). In doing so Scott 
unwittingly falls prey to the class prejudices of Zola. For observa- 
tions such as Zola’s are not neutral but loaded with class prejudice. 
But to stay with Scott, the essence of his argument is that everyday 
routine thefts of this kind not only give evidence of peasant resis- 
tance, but they also throw official policy into disarray (ibid.:35). 
This gives the impression that thefts are inherently subversive of 
the social order. 

Scott is however forced to concede that the actual instances of 
theft are very few and accounts of them are vastly exaggerated 
(ibid.:256). There were three motor cycle thefts in twelve years 
(ibid.:266), and the total value of paddy stolen in the years 1979-80 
amounts to only M$ 532 (ibid.:267). The fact is that even if one 
were to go by the accounts of the rich, the total amount of paddy 
stolen is only about one-hundredth of the paddy harvested 
(ibid.:268). This immediately gives us an idea of the utterly low 
incidence of theft in the villages and how disproportionately the 
rich exaggerate these crimes. Scott also reeords how the rich also 
complain of the poor stealing their chicken, pigs, and fruit, but the 
amount must be so minuscule that Scott does not even attempt to 
put a value on them. And yet Scott succumbs to these exaggerated 
versions which is why he can dignify such petty thefts as subaltern 
forms of resistance that make ‘shambles’ of official policy (ibid.:35). 

Quite evidently there is a gross mismatch. The scale at which 
theft takes place, even from an upper class and aggrieved party 
point of view, is far too exiguous to merit the status of everyday 
resistance. It is not at all clear if the poor in Scott’s field area 
accept the charges of theft that are levelled against them by the 
rich. As far as I could tell from a reading of Scott’s work the 
poor do not accept such characterizations of themselves by the 
superior classes (ibid.:304). This, however, is quite different from 
the admiration people have for Robin Hoods all over the world 
(ibid.:41), Robin Hoods are not petty thieves but big-time lovable 
crooks. One need only recall Eric Hobsbawm’s Bandits to realize 
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this fact. Robin Hoods rob the rich on the highways, they poach 
on the lords’ domains, and in this fashion, they demonstrably 
thumb their nose at the elite in a multitude of ways. They become 
vicarious role models for others who fantasize about such der- 
ring-do but are otherwise content to lead their lives without 
rocking the boat. And if perchance the less adventurous thieve 
and steal they do the job incognito and do not draw attention to 
themselves. Acts of daring brigandage and lawlessness are thus a 
far cry from stealing three motor cycles in twelve years or making 
off with one-hundredth of the paddy harvested during the year. 
Even mice can do a more creditable job. 

It needs also to be asked why thieving and other forms of petty 
larceny are looked down upon universally regardless of class dif- 
ferences. This is why nobody can boast of being a Fagin but has 
no problems in romanticizing a Robin Hood. It is of course the 
scale of operation that distinguishes the two, but the matter does 
not end there. A Robin Hood steals from the ‘other’, whereas a 
petty thief steals a neighbour’s rations. Little wonder then that 
the thief is always made out to be an unlikeable character while a 
Robin Hood is covered with vicarious admiration. This is also why 
it is quite impossible to work up petty thefts as acts of rebellion, 
for thefts by their very nature are despised by all classes for they 
affect everyone — even the poor. 

When it comes to the question of sabotage and arson, Scott was 
unable to get an authentic account of such incidents in Sedaka, the 
village in which he was based. He therefore concludes on a rather 
safe note by saying that the incidence of sabotage cannot be realis- 
tically determined (ibid.:249). Even so this does not face up to the 
real analytical question which is at issue here. Tales of sabotage 
then seem more like idle braggadocio, and indeed one can imagine 
the poor indulging in it from a safe distance, i.e. by relating them 
to an outsider who will be gone in a short while. It is not demeaning 
to boast of sabotage, but rarely would anyone boast of being a petty 
thief. Eventually the tales of sabotage, are just that — so many tales. 


EXAGGERATION AND REPRESSION 


Now we come to the crucial stage of our argument. We have 
already referred to Scott’s major contention that these petty acts 
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of theft constitute over time a serious threat to the existing order. 
It is on account of arguments such as these that Scott is quoted 
and remembered by dozens of scholars. But Scott can be very 
cautious too, and I often find him to be far more careful and 
circumspect than what his supporters make him out to be. As was 
mentioned earlier, Scott has a section on routine repression, and 
indeed he has at least on one occasion also made the more limited 
statement that theft and petty crime often lead to a recasting of 
policy along realistic lines (ibid.:36). There is no flourish here of 
how petty theft can be revolutionary, but the very feasible assertion 
that social policy must, among other things, also react to the 
incidence of petty crimes. But as Scott has more energetically 
made the argument that the aggregation of petty crimes converts 
scruffy Fagins into Robin Hoods it is quite natural that he should 
be remembered for this rather than for anything else. 

In my view Scott overlooks the purpose (often unconscious) 
behind the exaggeration by the rich of cases of theft and sabotage. 
Though on rare occasion, as was mentioned earlier, Scott realizes 
that the accounts are grossly inflated, he nevertheless ignores the 
significance of this issue and asserts instead that these acts when 
multiplied are a threat to the existing order (ibid.:35). 

When the rich and the ruling elite magnify stories of theft 
and arson it is really to justify the instruments of repression 
that they routinely use on the subaltern people. We mentioned 
earlier that Scott’s asides on routine repression are not integrated 
with his major thesis on everyday resistance because he does 
not clearly see the purpose behind upper class exaggeration of 
petty crimes. In my view it is precisely because the ruling elite 
wants to justify its methods of repression that such exaggerations 
are resorted to. Even Scott notes that on one occasion when 
small amounts of paddy had been stolen, a landlord was provoked 
to come out with a shot gun (ibid.:269). The incommensurability 
between the gravity of petty crimes and the response they invite 
makes clear the ideological compulsions behind exaggerated ac- 
counts of peasant misdemeanour. This is not unlike the British 
fascination with thagi, or Cornwallis’s contemptuous statement, 
‘Every native of Hindustan . . . is corrupt’ (Metcalfe 1995:24), 
to justify British rule in India. 

From-my experience in west U.P., the Jats too exaggerate cases 
of theft and petty larceny among the Scheduled Castes. In three 
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different but contiguous villages I heard Jats tell me of the single 
incident when a Harijan stole Rs 60 from the pocket of some- 
body’s shirt which was hanging on the window to dry. There are 
stories of agricultural labourers employed for harvesting cane, 
making off with sugar cane in addition to the go/a they are entitled 
to as payment. It is also alleged that the Harijans who sell milk 
often adulterate it with water, and therefore one should be very 
careful in dealing with such people. This in spite of the fact that 
none of the Jat households that I visited had ever bought milk 
from a Harijan. The Harijans generally sell their milk to other 
‘lower castes’ in the vicinage, or in small towns nearby. But it is 
through these tales of dishonesty among the poorer people that 
Jats justify their use of physical force against the subaltern com- 
munities in the villages. It is against abuses of this kind, which 
range from public ridicule to more violent forms of debasement, 
that the poor in rural west U.P. complain so bitterly. I believe 
that the purpose of exaggeration in Scott’s Sedaka has an identical 
purpose behind it. But as I said earlier, such a contemptuous 
attitude on the part of the ruling community towards the subor- 
dinate people is not always consciously cultivated. That such a 
disposition is so effectively employed and widespread points to 
the fact that it is a structural requirement for maintaining order, 
particularly in a relatively closed hierarchical society. When these 
dispositions are disseminated through socialization and upbring- 
ing, they get deeply ingrained in social consciousness. 

In addition to exaggerations of lower class lawlessness the other 
ideological ploy often used by the rich is that the poor do not 
want to work, and when they do, they demand enormous wages. 
This is as true in Sedaka as it is in west U.P. I have already given 
instances of this earlier on in this chapter and I will not repeat 
them here again. But what should be recalled at this point is the 
variation between what the poor say they get for their work and 
what the rich say they give to the labourers as wages. The Jats 
believe that from the go/a which the labourers get as wages for 
cutting sugar cane they make the equivalent of several thousand 
rupees annually. According to some estimates the amount is as 
high as rupees seven thousand a year. But the labourers argue 
that nobody can dream of earning that much, and at any rate 
there is no market price as such for gola. Though the gol is an 
important source for cattle feed, no labourer thought the gola 
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they brought home could ever amount to more than two thousand 
rupees a year. 

I have already mentioned the Jat view that the Scheduled Caste 
landless labourers do not want to work in the villages. This may 
be true in many cases, but it is also a fact, as in village Niloha, 
that there are a large number of Harijans who routinely want 
work in the village but cannot find adequate employment round 
the year. Except for about thirty-five Harijan males who were 
permanent servants to some Jat households, the majority of them 
could not get work round the year in the village. Even so I was, 
told repeatedly by Jats that the Scheduled Castes are most reluc- 
tant to work in the fields. Some Harijans of Niloha explained to 
me that the Jat interpretation was probably an outcome of the 
fact that they wanted to beat down the daily wage to Rs 15 or 
even lower if they could. When the work is paid for in cash then 
the problems seem to be the most acute. But even when it is in 
kind, such as in terms of go/z, grass, or wheat, the Jats always try 
to cheat them. 

The Jats uniformly assert that they pay the labourers Rs 25 to 
Rs 30 a day as wages. They also say that the labourers cheat them 
by not working hard enough or by stealing sugar cane or grass 
from the fields. The long and short of it is that the two sides 
have divergent perceptions of the other, and this in a situation 
where there are hardly any enduring economic ties between the 
Jats and the landless Scheduled Caste in most of west U.P. If 
there had been greater economic interaction between them, the 
stories would have been even more at variance, and tales of petty 
crimes even more exaggerated. 

As proof of how well the ex-untouchables are doing, the Jats 
point out that most of them ride cycles, have radios and wear 
better clothes than what the Jats can afford to. On one occasion 
in Niloha a rich Jat landowner and I were standing a little way 
from his house when he was complaining to me of how the 
Harijans and Valmikis were getting so difficult and contentious 
about everything. According to him they now own things that 
they could never have dreamt of before. At this point a young 
Harijan walked by and the Jat caught him by the arm and dragged 
him over. Pointing to his clothes he said sarcastically: 


Look at him. Look at his shirt. Terylene. Look at his trousers. Terylene. 
Look at his shoes. Factory-made, probably Bata. These are children of 
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cobblers and leather workers [chamars] and now they wear machine-made 
shoes by Bata. Even I cannot afford such clothes.’ 


From Scott’s account a similar attitude prevails among the rich 
in Sedaka. The rich say that the cost of labour is very high and 
this has made the coolies very choosy. Some of them have now 
even begun to ride motor cycles (Scott 1985:150). This is the 
moral equivalent of a Harijan wearing terylene clothes. 

The stray incidents of theft, the occasional demonstration of 
consumerism, and the sullen refusal to work at sub-standard wages 
provide the ideological justification for the Jats to treat the poor 
Scheduled Castes the way they do. For, after all, the Jats would 
argue, the Harijans and Valmikis are not poor at all. If they were 
not well-off, would they ever refuse to work? In fact, to complete 
the story from the Jat perspective, the members of these ‘lower 
caste’ communities live well, cheat the landowners, and then top 
it all by getting preferential treatment from the government. For 
these reasons the Scheduled Castes should get no sympathy, and 
indeed deserve all the opprobrium they can get from the Jats in 
the villages. Further, according to Jat reasoning, if they do not 
keep a tight watch over them they are bound to get much worse. 
As it is the Jats see signs of Harijan insolence all over — they 
even refuse to stand up in the presence of a Jat. While my 
experience in west U.P. is no doubt partial, I have not come 
across any act on the part of the poor which could be termed as 
insolent behaviour. On the contrary I found them to be fearful 
and evasive of Jats and never presumed any familiarity with them. 
In the presence of Jats the Harijans and Valmikis would stand 
mute, usually with their head slightly bowed, and never contradict 
a Jat while he loudly pronounced to me his views on them. Both 
Harijans and Valmikis adopt this non-aggressive attitude even 
though many Harijans in rural U.P. work outside the village. But 
as they continue to live in the village along with their wives, 
children and occasionally parents, they are circumspect and cau- 
tious in the presence of Jats. And yet a Jat sees Harijan and 
Valmiki insolence everywhere. 


2 I must also add that the Jat did not embarrass me by making any direct 
reference to my economic status. The very fact that I was in those villages 
asking such silly questions told him quite plainly that I was a poorly-paid 
government employee. In fact on one occasion he told me that I had made 
a mess of my urban advantage if this was the only job that I could get. 
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It is by exaggerating cases of petty theft, or reluctance to work, 
that the Jats ultimately justify their domination. When I read Scott 
I get an identical impression of the compulsions behind ruling 
class exaggerations in village Sedaka. But our conclusions are 
different, perhaps even diametrically opposed. For Scott, theft and 
petty crime are instances of everyday resistance which over time 
build a reef for large-scale peasant resistance, but for me it is 
because such petty crimes take place, even if ever so infrequently, 
that the ruling class can pull out their shot guns and justify their 
routine repression over the subaltern people. This is just the kind 
of justification that the rulers need for their everyday swagger. 
This is what gives the ruling class ideology its allure of being both 
eminently practical and down-to-earth. In the long as well as the © 
short run, exaggerated stories of petty crimes legitimize the ideolo- 
gies and the institutions of the ruling class. In fact if the poor were 
not to resort to petty crimes, the ruling class would have to invent 
them for their own selfish reasons. 

To exaggerate rebellious tendencies among the subjugated is a 
very widespread phenomenon and it is surprising that this aspect 
has not received the attention it deserves. In ancient Indian texts, 
women were portrayed as inherently promiscuous and lascivious 
(see Chakravarti 1995) in order to justify child marriage and female 
repression. Marina Carter notes that indentured labourers were 
characterized as ‘rogues, whores and vagabonds’ (1995:107) as 
‘part of a strategy which defended the deprivation of rights and 
comforts to a community’ (ibid.:98). It is therefore not surprising 
at all that many of James Scott’s well-to-do respondents, and many 
Jat cultivators of west U.P. should routinely exaggerate the crim- 
inal tendencies among the poorer people in order to justify and 
perpetuate the domination that the superior community or class 
enjoys. 

It is not as if the ruling class ideologies are opaque and the 
peasants cannot see through them. From my own experience in 
west U.P. there are numerous instances when the members of the 
Scheduled Castes spoke very plainly of how Jats mistreat them 
and subject them to all kinds of hardship. I have given several 
examples of these in the earlier pages and will not repeat them 
again. However what makes it difficult for the ruled to articulate 
a cogent thrust against this oppression is that they believe in the 
same ultimate values as the rich do. The Scheduled Castes also 
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believe in the caste system (see Gupta 1991), and they too would 
like to emulate the lifestyle of the well-to-do landowners of their 
region (hence Sanskritization). Given the chance; I am quite sure, 
they would also institute harsh penalties against those who break 
with what they believe is order and tradition. I say this, for in areas 
where earlier tenants have now become substantial owner-cul- 
tivators they have turned with equal ferocity on those who are 
below them. The Yadavas and Kurmis who were primarily de- 
pressed tenant communities in pre-Independence India have now 
become ruthless wielders of power in regions such as Bihar and 
east U.P. In instance after instance, whether it be Belchi or Bish- 
rampur, it is these castes that have gone on the rampage looting, 
killing and raping those communities who are economically below 
them. As things stand, the major difference between the poor and 
the rich is not in the realm of values, but that one is at the receiving 
end of a very long stick and would like to swap positions. This is 
where hegemony Gramscian-style, or value consensus Parsonian- 
style, becomes an important issue for analysis and debate. To 
believe, as Scott does, that every form of disagreement is an 
instance of peasants resisting hegemony is taking too simplistic a 
view of the term. But the original sin I believe is a methodological 
one where Scott takes exaggerations as facts without examining 
the ideological and class compulsions behind them. 


Chapter VII 


Civil Society in the 
Indian Context: 
A Conceptual Excursus 


Crvw Society: THE RESURGENCE OF THE CONCEPT 


Lt back at the material presented so far it seems worth- 
while to open another analytical front. This has to do with 
the concept of civil society, particularly with respect to the way 
it is employed in much of contemporary scholarship. In a way 
there is a certain compulsion in opening up this front for the 
many contemporary contributions on civil society see it in terms 
of tradition, and hence as something laudable for it is untouched 
and unspoilt. The evidence of the BKU in west U.P. should, on 
the face of it, be an ideal example of civil society against State, 
but it is not as if this union, or its surrounding social ambience, 
is unsoiled by dissension, rivalry, competition and mistrust. Fur- 
ther, the BKU, its adherents, leaders, critics, and failed usurpers, 
are all well-entrenched in the modern political process, but use 
custom and tradition (often invented) as strategic power resources. 
They may not always work, but given the specifics of the situation 
in west U.P. the farmers’ movement there has become increas- 
ingly embroiled in clan and caste considerations and has not been 
able to rise above them. In the following chapter I will try to 
show by a comparative analysis with Maharashtra why the Jats 
in the BKU gradually gave precedence to caste and clan con- 
siderations at the expense of modern political and economic 
institutions. 

Before we get down to that task, what needs to be dealt with 
first, as a preparatory step, is to review the concept of civil society. 
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This is necessary for it would help clarify that tradition can be 
both quite ‘uncivil’ as well as competitive, and thus a far cry from 
some popular conceptions of it. Additionally it should also sensitize 
us to the fact that tradition and custom are political resources that 
can be gainfully employed in modern state structures. There is 
therefore a set of vested interests involved in matters of this order. 
In west U.P. for instance, rivalry, competition and suspicion are 
endemic within the so-called traditional order. It is almost as if 
tradition demands these to invigorate itself. At the same time 
traditional institutions and values are recast to serve contemporary 
political interests. Khaps, as we have seen, often strive to function 
as centres and nodes of political mobilization which is very distant 
from what they used to do even in the living memory of many 
west U.P. residents. In fact the ability of certain khap heads to 
effectively perform their earlier limited role of adjudicating family 
disputes etc. depends today on the extent to which they count in 
BKU affairs. The period when this was best evident was during 
the years 1989 to 1992 when the BKU was in full flow and many 
of the internal contradictions between its constituent parts had 
not yet caught up with it. This was before the Gujars began to 
leave for the Congress and to Rajesh Pilot; before the Muley Jats 
deserted the fold after the Babri Mosque incident; and also before 
the high pace of BKU activism, now in Meerut then in Delhi, 
began to lose its novelty with the Jats in general. 

It is important to take note of this. As tradition can be suitably 
recast to act as a viable political resource it is neither inimical to, 
nor incapable of, interacting with modern political institutions. 
This should be a well-worn position especially after Hobsbawm 
and Ranger’s influential work on the ‘invention of tradition’ 
(Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983). Even so it can do with a little 
restating especially in the light of some contemporary writings on 
civil society both in India and in the West. In these renditions 
civil society is understood to include those aspects of social life 
which are relatively untouched by the State, and for that reason 
retain a unique and uncompromised authenticity. The civil society 
is thus seen to be untainted by considerations of power and profit 
which only come with modern times. Consequently civil society 
is a cache of tolerance and good neighbourly virtues, and also a 
great harmonizer and blender of contradictions. As we shall soon 
see, when civil society is conceived of in this fashion, it really is a 
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gloss for tradition, and that too in a highly idealized kind of way. 
Our understanding of the west U.P. scenario can hardly confirm 
such a tension-free version of civil society or of tradition. Never- 
theless as our study strains towards the hypothesis that traditional 
institutions are recast and revived in response to very contem- 
porary contexts it is necessary to re-examine the debate on civil 
society and see if it can enhance our understanding of the field. 

The reason for the resurgence of interest in civil society arises 
from the near-universal disenchantment with contemporary State 
structures. Far from being the agency and promoter of progress and 
democratic virtues, the State is increasingly denounced today for 
its insensitivity to basic human aspirations and needs. Add to this 
the radical disillusionment with Socialist regimes which promised, 
above all else, a State where the dichotomy between public and 
private interests would no longer operate. In such a scenario, the 
Socialists argued, the notion of civil society would become defunct 
and would lose all relevance. 

Indeed, till recently there was little interest in the concept of 
civil society as an ongoing intellectual engagement. It was, of 
course, routinely discussed in political science, but there too in 
terms of received Liberal theories. For the Liberals the co-exist- 
ence between the civil society and the State was largely non- 
problematic (see Keane 1988), and for the Socialists (at least from 
Marx of On the Jewish Question onwards) the question of civil 
society was a non-issue, for in the fullness of time it would become 
irrelevant anyway. In any case there was no urgency to invoke, 
articulate, or conceptually innovate on this theme. In spite of this 
difference it was acknowledged by both theoretical systems that a 
civil society cannot emerge in a traditional society where in- 
dividuals are bound to estates, castes, and other particularistic 
unities. If for Marx the power of capital shattered these ties, for 
the Liberals it was the power of universal rationality that has done 
the job (Mannheim 1936). But either way it is the dissolution of 
earlier forms of social order that allow for the development of 
both the civil society and the modern state. 

But the growing realization today that the State is not as 
efficacious as it once promised to be, has engendered despair and 
cynicism in both Liberal and Socialist quarters. In this general 
intellectual climate, attention is focused on how the people can 
help themselves outside of State institutions as these are often 
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hostile to popular needs and aspirations. It is against such a 
background that the contemporary re-emergence of the concept 
of civil society must be placed. Not always, as we will see, are 
contemporary usages of civil society aware of the specifics of the 
genesis of this term. Against the background of disillusionment 
with the State, the spontaneous tendency is to romanticize ‘so- 
ciety’. As a consequence those aspects of society least touched 
upon by the State seem more ‘civil’, precious and authentic. 

One can see elements of this in Jurgen Habermas’ Theory of Com- 
meunicative Action (1985) though he does not really work with the 
concept of civil society in any fundamental way. Nevertheless 
Habermas argues that societies are characterized by system- 
integrating and symbolically-integrating institutions. Symbolically- 
integrating aspects are those such as the family and inter-personal 
relations which are based on consensus. System-integrating ones 
are those that relate to power and to the economy. Traditionally 
however these two modes of integration functioned in tandem, but 
modern societies have now uncoupled them. The ‘life world’ which 
is the zone of consensus and easy inter-subjectivity is now over- 
whelmed by the system-integrating forces of money and power. 
They therefore constitute the steering media of contemporary 
capitalist societies. If this line of argument were to be pursued it 
would logically entail the valorizing of the private domain of the 
life world over the steering media of state and capital. In this sense 
the similarity between Habermas and contemporary articulations 
on the civil society is too marked to be overlooked. 

Civil society in many of its current applications depends upon 
semantic extensions of this kind. For this reason it is unmindful of 
the fact that tradition can be and is very repressive to overwhelming 
sections and not just to minority populations. Additionally it needs 
to be re-emphasized that civil society was conceptualized fun- 
damentally to replace traditional order, either by insisting on the 
tule of law and a minimalist representative government (as in 
Locke), or by demanding that all corporate activities be governed 
by the ethics of freedom of which the State is the ultimate repos- 
itory (as in Hegel). Keeping this in mind the following sections will 
review the major formulations on civil society in India, along with 
a critical running commentary. We shall pay greater attention to 
Hegel than to other classical thinkers in this connection as Hegel 
directly refers to issues that were brought up later in the Indian 
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context. In the final section of this chapter we will return again to 
the west U.P. experience along with a review of a code of ethics 
document which was formulated not too long ago by important Jat 
leaders (see Appendix III for the entire document). This too should 
bring out the relevance of Hegel for the understanding of civil 
society in the Indian case. But more than anything else this chapter 
seeks to encourage the opinion that a civil society will face severe 
impediments as long as tradition can be reformatted as a viable 
political resource. This conclusion should apply not just to societies 
like India but to western democracies too especially as they wrestle 
with issues like multiculturalism and ethnic conflicts. To bypass 
civil society and search for solutions in tradition, or to have a . 
romanticized notion of one’s past can hardly constitute a lasting 
solution for problems in contemporary times. But first, contribu- 
tions on civil society in the Indian context. 


Civit Society AGAINST THE STATE: 
INSTANCES FROM INDIAN SCHOLARSHIP 


The resurgence of discussions on civil society is however not 
limited to India and the developing world but to the West as well. 
What they share in common is that they map the terrain of civil 
society in terms of its distance from the State. Once that is done 
then there are differences in the way the conceptualizations are 
fleshed out between the developing and the developed world. In 
the western world debates on civil society usually centre around 
the demands of minorities for separate code bills to govern their 
education, inheritance, marriage and property laws. The issue in 
such instances is whether a secular State can allow such glaring 
exceptions to its laws and thereby diminish its universalist char- 
acter. Civil society enters the fray here as the right of minorities 
to maintain and promote their own lifestyles even if they run 
counter to the established laws of the land. 

The manner in which civil society has been invoked in the 
developing world bears resemblance with its articulation in west- 
ern societies, but there is a significant difference. The incapacity 
of the State to deliver in these poorer countries, coupled with 
the frequent trampling of human and democratic rights have 
given the concept of civil society a much vaster scope in these 
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regions than what it possesses in the West. In India, for instance, 
there are several prominent scholars whose anxiety about the 
overbearing nature of the State lead them to argue that if the 
State is left unchallenged then democratic rights and the rich 
texture of cultural life will be irrevocably damaged. The best 
possible scenario is when the State learns from civil society and 
corrects its style of functioning. The next best alternative is when 
the State gives enough functional autonomy to civil society. But 
as this too is unlikely to happen, the State will necessarily have 
to be overwhelmed by civil society. In the more developed ver- 
sions of such arguments, the State is not only seen as a contingent 
externality — that is, as a matter of fact, but also as an externality 
in principle — that is, as a matter of necessity. Therefore, it is not 
as if a particular government is being faulted for its inability to 
govern, or for its disregard for human and democratic rights, but 
that the compulsions of the State are such that governments must 
necessarily remove themselves from popular concerns and function 
at the techno-managerial level. 

Some of the known proponents of the civil society perspective 
in India are Rajni Kothari, Ashis Nandy, and D.L. Sheth, all from 
the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi. It is not 
easy to compress the large repertoire of their arguments, for they 
have evolved over time, and often as reactions to concrete political 
events. There is yet another difficulty. Very often references and 
allusions to civil society are made somewhat independently of the 
tradition and provenance of the term in western scholarship. To 
the best of my knowledge there is no declared definitive statement 
by these scholars as to what they mean by civil society. Neverthe- 
less the term gets its meaning(s) from the manner in which they 
are employed in their writings. 

The concept of civil society in India draws its intellectual charge 
as a cultural critique of the Indian State. In critiques of this kind 
the take-off point usually is a consideration of India’s history, and 
of her peculiar cultural genius. Lest it be misunderstood, the claim 
nowhere is that Indian culture is superior (or, for that matter, 
inferior) to other cultures, but that traditions are always closer to 
the people, and represent their aspirations more authentically. 

Rajni Kothari argues that the crisis of governance in contem- 
porary India comes about because the State is insensitive to the 
myriad diversities of the sub-continent, and instead tries to stifle 
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these in the name of political unity. For the cause of the nation- 
state the legitimacy of these diversities is negated (Kothari 1988a: 
2223). Instead of drawing on the culture and talent of the people, 
the State foists an urban techno-managerial structure on them 
(ibid.:2226). The State’s increasing reliance on the urban manag- 
erial class has led to the bifurcation into two Indias — one urban 
and the other rural (ibid.:2227). It is quite obvious in which direc- 
tion Kothari’s sympathies lie. It also appears that it is in rural India 
that civil society functions-best. 

At any rate, the prospects for humane governance are remote 
in the modern State for its priorities for governance are dictated 
by the market and by the compulsions of profit (Kothari 1988b:2, 
39). For humane governance it is essential to recognize the prim- 
acy of those for whom politics is rooted in human rights and ethical 
imperatives. Such people have however been marginalized by the 
State process (ibid.). It is in these marginalized sections, rather 
than among the powerful, that the impulses for civil society lie. 
To quote Kothari: 


Civil society’s ordering of politics and governance is, in my view, the 
take-off point for humane governance. Such a re-entry is what contem- 
porary social movements strive for. Human rights movements, ecology 
movements, women’s movements, the peace movement are all about 
restoring the first principles of the ‘good’ and the ‘good life’ in the 
conduct of human affairs. Such sources of regeneration . . . lie more in 
the South than in the North, more in women than in men, more in the 
marginalized than in the powerful, more in ethnic identities and sub- 
merged civilization than in dominant cultures (Kothari ibid.:3; emphasis 
mine). 

Kothari has India very specifically in mind when he develops 
his idea of civil society, but as he argues later, such a position 
should hold for other poor countries too (ibid.:58). 

According to Kothari the State has proved to be an alien con- 
struct which is why he reposes his confidence in non-governmental 
organizations as they are closer to the marginal people and hence 
better tuned to the stirrings of the civil society ( ibid.:71, 109-10; 
and Kothari 1984:221). D.L. Sheth also delves into the merits of 
non-governmental ‘grass roots’ organizations (Sheth 1984:259- 
62). These grass roots initiatives hold promise only in so far as 
they work outside the government and do not hanker after power. 
Ashis Nandy complements this point of view by arguing that the 
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western-oriented people look to the State and adjust their culture 
accordingly. Such members of the westernized elite are obviously 
the privileged, and the State is a vehicle of their aggrandisement. 
But the State at the same time marginalizes, and oppressively 
threatens the lives of millions (Nandy 1984:2078-80). In a later 
paper entitled ‘The Political Culture of the Indian State’ (1989), 
Nandy develops this argument further. According to him the 


culture of Indian politics has in recent years depended more and more 
on a mix of Indian high culture and the metropolitan culture of the 
nation-state. The traditional dialectic of the Brahminic and the non- 
Brahminic, the classical and the folk, the textually prescribed and the 
customary practice has been bypassed (ibid.:9). As a result, where there 
used to be diversity we now find a ‘scaled down homogeneity . . . [and 
a] constant search for grand technological and organizational feats as 
evidence of the cultural superiority of the new elites’ (ibid.: see also 
Nandy 1987). 


Unlike Kothari neither Sheth nor Nandy utilize the concept 
of civil society, yet they seem to be covering more or less the 
same ground and coming to identical conclusions. The State 
has not failed when it marginalizes the majority of the people, 
it is the very success of the State that has brought about this 
dénouement (ibid.:20). To return to Kothari, the hostility of 
the Indian state towards civil society, which he identifies as 
everything that is tradition, custom, endogenous, the ‘classical 
and the folk’ (cf. Nandy; see also Sheth 1989) is an outcome 
of the logic of the State, of its very ‘success’, and, therefore, 
is not an aberration. 


Cru Society as TRaprrion 


The identification of civil society with tradition gives tradition a 
gloss that modernization theorists, Marxists, and secularists of the 
Liberal school would strenuously object to. In fact the espousal of 
cultural differences and minority rights through the civil society 
optic of Kothari, Nandy, and Sheth, constitutes a theoretical novel- 
ty. The argument that tradition housed values of tolerance, frater- 
nity and broad-minded goodwill towards fellow beings was till 
recently never seriously entertained in academic scholarship. While 
such views were aired previously from obscurantist quarters, the 
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identification of tradition and endogenous culture with civil society 
gives an entirely different complexion to the whole issue. 

It is not quite tlear if the Indian advocates of civil society are 
against the State as such, or would like a reformed State. While 
Kothari and Nandy, as we saw above, contend that it is the very 
success of the State that has estranged civil society from it, Kothari, 
at least, also says elsewhere that the State should regain its auto- 
nomy from the dominant interests and classes. In Kothari’s view, 
the State should gradually be made to wither away as an instrument 
of class and ethnic oppression but allowed to survive, and survive 
effectively, on the condition that it acts essentially as a mediator 
of conflicts in civil society (Kothari 1988:71). 

There is some ambiguity here. Either the State has marginal- 
ized civil society by its very logic and success, or the State has 
erred and it can, and should, be brought back on track. Fundamen- 
tally, these are two contradictory arguments, though they do not 
quite appear as such in Kothari’s many formulations. To argue, 
as the quote immediately above suggests, that the State should 
mediate the differences in civil society is an old, tried-and-tested 
western notion of civil society (see for example Keane 1988:22). 
One of the best exponents of this view is Hegel, and we shall have 
occasion to return to him later. But for now the contradiction in 
Kothari’s perspective on civil society needs to be highlighted. 

By collapsing the two notions of civil society, one perennially 
and logically antithetical to State interest (the endogenous cultural 
critique), and the other where the State enhances the functioning 
of civil society(the western conception), it is not clear where tradi- 
tion stands vis-a-vis governance. If one takes the cultural critique 
position then it must necessarily be concluded that traditional 
forms of governance were just, benevolent and devoid of oppres- 
sion. Though neither Kothari, nor Sheth, nor Nandy, state such 
an opinion outright, it is clearly implied in their formulations. It 
is in this sense that it becomes legitimate to argue that attempts 
at codifying law in the contemporary sense of the term is against 
the authentic experiences and expectations of the people who were 
hitherto served justly and well by traditional law. In a recent paper 
Madhu Kishwar (1994) has argued that traditional law was much 
more sensitive to women’s problems and issues than modern law 
is. This too is an old obscurantist argument. The only thing new 
about it is that it is now coming from radical feminist quarters. 
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The very pertinent fact that women face a range of discriminatory 
provisions in contemporary legal statutes in India cannot justify, 
much less legitimize traditional Indian (or Hindu) law. Neither 
the Manusmriti nor the Yagnavalkyasmriti can be said to be human- 
itarian or free of gender prejudice. Indeed both these texts, and 
there are many more of this kind, justify caste division and caste 
rule, as well as the inferior position of women. The Manusmriti 
somewhat patronizingly recommends that women should be well 
looked-after, but on no account should they be given the same 
status as men in any of their roles as daughter, mother, sister, or 
wife. Besides the same text also lists the various duties that befit 
different castes and provides for severe sanctions for any trans- 
gressions on this score. The Yagnavalkyasmriti is known best for 
its theory of the origin of mixed castes, such as the lowly Chandals. 
According to this smriti, low castes are the outcome of mixed 
marriages and miscegenation. They therefore deserve their low 
social status. It is of course true that none of the ancient Hindu 
texts have survived in their original form, and that there were in 
all likelihood many Manusmritis before they were unified and 
codified by the British and the Orientalists in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. That, however, does not alter the fact that 
these ancient laws and codes were far from being universally 
benevolent as they are often made out to be by some contemporary 
scholars. 

If one does not distinguish civil society from tradition then this 
is the kind of problem one is likely to encounter. Tradition and 
civil society are seen to be co-terminus with each other, such that 
the modern State appears as a pure externality. The relevant point 
at this juncture is that the protagonists of tradition are not ready 
to compromise on the dignity of the individual, on the equality of 
sexes, and on the right to be equal and different. To argue that 
these features characterized traditional societies would be going 
against all the known facts of history. It might then be said that 
tradition is appreciated only when it can underwrite and subscribe 
to the above attributes. That tradition is now asked to live up to 
these expectations is primarily an outcome of hindsight and the 
development of history. Now that we know such freedoms exist 
and can be appropriated it is impossible to give them up. Hegel 
said somewhere in the Philosophy of Right that an individual now 
knows that no matter what, he can never again be a slave. That 
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stage is over for good. Likewise, it is not at all surprising that when 
Kothari or Nandy valorize tradition it is only on moral presump- 
tions which are completely modern. 


EMERGENCE OF Crvit SociETy: 
From Osjective To SupjECTIVE EpisTEMOLOGIES 


Karl Mannheim approaches this problem from a slightly different 
perspective. According to him one of the major accomplishments 
of the Enlightenment has been the overturning of objective epis- 
temologies by subjective ones ( Mannheim 1936:12-14,30-5). In 
traditional societies, objective epistemologies reign because of an 
unambiguously perceived world order which is sanctioned by reli- 
gion. This world view remains undisturbed in tradition for the 
individual as a subject has not yet emerged. The value that was 
given to objects in the world was prior to subjective participation 
and judgement. Hierarchy and order were laid out in advance by 
religion and they were not to be questioned. The Enlightenment 
brought in a subjective epistemology wherein the subject has to 
be convinced; it had to be able to make empirical observations on 
the matter before acceding to any conclusion. This led to the rise 
of the empirical method and to psychology (ibid.:14). Mannheim 
then goes on to say: 


In the place of the medieval Christian objective and ontological unity of 
the world, there emerged the subjective unity of the absolute subject of 
the Enlightenment — consciousness in itself (ibid.:58). 


Looked at in this fashion, the notion of freedom, dignity, 
equality of sexes and cultures depends on the development of 
a subjective epistemology, where the subject is central to all 
ideological formulation. 

The concept of civil society as employed in India by Kothari or 
Nandy appears to ignore the quite remarkable epistemological 
revolution that allowed the foregrounding of subjective epistem- 
ologies without which issues of freedom, democracy, and equality 
— all Enlightenment virtues — would be impossible to either 
imagine or comprehend. Tradition was just not equipped to recog- 
nize the relevance of civil society as the conditions for its emergence 
just did not exist. To recast tradition rather unproblematically into 
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a contemporary debate on civil society thus seems inappropriate 
both conceptually and empirically. Tradition, wherever it is strong 
even today, militates against the development of a civil society as 
understood in terms of enshrining and protecting the ethics of 
democracy, equality and the respect for differences. This chapter 
will later illustrate this point with the help of a document on civil 
code devised by Jat khap chaudhries in Sisana (see Appendix III). 

But for now this critique of Kothari’s use of civil society must 
be complemented by examining what the term signifies in post- 
Enlightenment political philosophy. That the Enlightenment is a 
crucial watershed in this regard cannot be controverted because 
there was no understanding or mention of civil society before that 
period in history. 

Though in many contemporary uses, such as in India, the 
concept of civil society is used explicitly to refer to all manner of 
political stirrings that oppose the State, it has not always been that 
way. Blaney and Pasha, for instance, take a rather straight Lockean 
view of civil society when they say: 
civil society is a sphere of social life, involving a stabilization of a system 
of rights, constituting human beings as individuals, both as citizens in 
relation to the State and as legal persons in the economy and the sphere 
of private association (1993:3). 


Civil society cannot therefore refer to a timeless historical past 
without doing grave damage to the very essence of the term. 
According to Keane: 


In the most abstract sense, civil society can be conceived as an aggregate 
of institutions whose members are engaged primarily in a complex of 
non-state activities — economic, and cultural production, household life, 
and voluntary association — and who in this way preserve and transform 
their identity by exercising all sorts of pressures or controls upon the 
state institutions (Keane 1988:14). 


Lest this give the impression that civil societies are inimical 
to the State, Keane goes on to say that the competing claims and 
conflicts of interests generated by civil society could be settled 
peacefully only by means of laws which are applied universally. 
Since universal laws cannot emerge spontaneously from civil 
society, their formulation, application and enforcement would 
require a legislative, a judiciary and a police force, which are all 
vital components of State apparatus (ibid.:22). 


is 
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Some of the essential sociological co-ordinates of civil society 
are therefore the possibility of setting up free associations, private 
property, plurality of institutions, and the individual as an auto- 
nomous moral entity. While at a quick superficial level it gives the 
impression that civil society is inimical to the State, in point of 
fact, as the authors quoted above argue, the State is essential for 
the civil society to function and reproduce itself. 

Thus while the civil society under normal conditions functions 
without State intervention, its conditions for existence and protec- 
tion from internal disruption are guaranteed by the State (for a 
good review see also Blaney and Pasha 1993). If the State is seen 
as being inimical to civil society, as with Kothari and Nandy, then 
this would mean that a civil society is fully autonomous and 
self-regulatory. This would either imply that there are no internal 
contradictions and tensions within civil society, or that conflicts 
can be resolved amicably through the complete absorption of rules 
(traditional or modern) by members of the society. The last pro- 
jects a romantic view of humanity, and the first undermines the 
very raison d’étre of a civil society inasmuch as it does not allow 
for a plurality of interests. This is a serious drawback for it would 
take us back to an objective epistemology where the Church 
ordained the order of things. 


Etuics anp Crvit Society: HEGEL’s CoNTRIBUTION 


The most developed treatise on civil society can be found in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Though Hegel is sometimes accused 
of supporting authoritarian regimes because of his invocation of 
the world spirit (see for example Keane 1988:14), this is not entirely 
fair. According to T.M. Knox, Hegel’s most erudite translator, 


It cannot be too often emphasized that Hegel’s philosophy culminates 
not with the State but with art, religion and philosophy, which lie beyond 
the State and above it (Hegel 1945:305). 


The interpretation of Hegel that follows is in the same direc- 
tion. For Hegel ethics is ultimately the recognition that particular 
wills can be reconciled in accordance with common interests. If, 
on the other hand, the particular is seen in abstraction from the 
realm of common interests, then it cannot be ethical, even if such 
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an abstraction claims to promote the freedom of the individual. 
The freedom to do as one pleases is not freedom. True freedom 
lies in the happy reconciliation of the particular with the general, 
and only then can we say that freedom is truly realized (Hegel 
1945:109). If one were to pursue this ideal to its logical limit it 
would also mean that a person can neither keep property nor 
alienate it without the co-operation of others (ibid.:327). In other 
words, Hegel is against desert island morality, because unless 
morality is mediated by society it is not aware of itself (ibid.:334). 
This, in Hegel’s view, is what makes the authority of ethical law 
‘infinitely higher’ (Hegel ibid.:106). Therefore it is only ‘superfi- 
cial philosophy which teaches that the opposite of knowledge, the 
heart and enthusiasm, are the true principles of ethical action’ 
(ibid.:95). This takes care of all romantic allusions against reason 
(witnessed even today in anti-Enlightenment scholarship), as also 
of the right of heroes. Heroes can only exist where no ethical 
institution prevails (ibid.:67). For in such conditions virtue, not 
ethics dominates. According to Hegel, 


Virtue is commoner when societies and communities are uncivilized, 
since in these circumstances ethical conditions and their actualization are 
more a matter of private choice or the natural genius of an exceptional 


individual (ibid.:108). 


This would describe the Nietszchean hero as much as it would 
Hercules. The point of dwelling at length on the issue of ethics 
in the context of civil society is that for Hegel ethics comes into 
being only when the concept of freedom develops from being a 
mere abstraction to a concrete reality. Hegel was unambiguous 
about the fact that freedom understood in this fashion was not 
possible either in slave societies, or in the traditional order of 
feudal regimes (see also his Philosophy of History). To remain at the 
level of the virtuous is still a long way from being ethical, for ethics 
requires the co-operation of others. It is only through ethics that 
freedom can be realized in a plurality — in associations, and in 
corporations. Ethics does not downplay particular interests and 
the freedom to pursue them, but gives them meaning and makes 
them fully realizable. 

The ethical mind in its most immediate phase is the family, not 
so much because it is a congerie of primordial passions and pre- 
social drives, but rather because in the act of marriage which starts 
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a family the biological impulse is undermined in favour of the 
‘ethical aspect of love’ (ibid.:115). The tying of the knot is to make 
the sensuous and physical aspect of love take a secondary position 
and an external or contingent character. The family then is not 
passions in the raw, but an embodiment of the ethical principle in 
its ‘immediate form’ (ibid.:110). The phrase ‘immediate form’ may 
give the impression that relations at the family level are un- 
mediated but this, as Hegel is at pains to point out, is far from 
true. But, yes, as family interests are based on love, they possess 
a certain immediacy. In this case, as differences inside a family are 
not made explicit, reason is still in a rather immature form 
(ibid.:347). Nevertheless, both the making of the family and the 
attainment of its particular interests requires an ethical order 
which in turn presumes the existence of a community. It is only 
when the ‘habitual practice of ethical living appears as a second 
nature...’ (ibid.:108), that freedom can be truly practised. 
From the family Hegel moves on to discuss the civil society, 
for this is the next stage at which ethics reveals its hand. In a civil 
society it is not families relating to families, but particular persons 
relating to particular persons so that satisfaction is found by means 
of others (ibid.:123). So the civil society is not about ‘natural 
simplicity’ (ibid.:125), nor about a ‘crude type of knowing and 
willing’ (ibid.), that which is immediate and singular. This is why 
once a nation develops culturally it is not sufficient to bring 
together its customary laws. For such a collection cannot rise 
above the level of a legal code (Hegel’s ‘positive law’), and will for 
that reason always remain fragmentary without an ethical animat- 
ing principle (ibid.:135). As ethics is truly so when particular 
interests are served through social connexions (ibid.:124), cus- 
tomary laws need to be imbrued with the Enlightenment’s dis- 
covery of freedom as the highest form of reason; or, to put it in 
Mannheimian terms, by the mode of knowing and thinking when 
objective epistemology has been substituted by the subjective one. 
It is when individuals have been freed from absolutist and feudal 
forins of servitude (not to mention the slave variety), that the full 
play of individual wills is manifested, but, as was mentioned earlier, 
only after factoring-in the universal, the collective, or social con- 
nexions first. Hegel is also fully aware of the fact ‘that the actions 
of individuals may always be wrongful, and this is the ultimate 
reason for police control and penal justice’ (ibid.:146). Thus while 
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the corporation in civil society acts as a second family (ibid.:153), a 
corporation gua corporation still has particular interests. This is 
why conflict and tensions are bound to develop in the functioning 
of corporations for which reason the law enforcement machinery 
must be in place. 

Eventually the civil society passes over to the State which is the 
‘actuality of the ethical idea’ (ibid.:155). As if to admonish Kothari, 
Hegel remarks rather pointedly: 

If the State is confused with civil society, and if its specific end is laid 
down as the security and protection of property and personal freedom, 
then the interest of the individuals as such becomes the ultimate end of 
their association, and it follows that membersbip of the state is something 
optional (ibid.:156; emphasis mine). 

The state for Hegel is not an instrument of coercion (as Weber 
and Marx saw it), but rather the epitome of ethical realization. 
This is why Hegel’s philosophy does not culminate in what is 
popularly conceived of as State, but in ethics which is manifested 
also in art and philosophy. 


‘Tue State in Civit Society 


For Hegel the civil society cannot be seen as something external 
to the State, for as T.M. Knox also puts it, the civil society ‘is also 
a kind of state’ (Knox 1945:x). For a civil society to function, it 
needs ethical sanction which cannot come from a collection of 
customary laws (as argued by Kothari, Kishwar, and others), but 
from a developed modern State where individual freedom is en- 
shrined not as a virtue, or a morality (what ought to be), but in 
ethics where particulars are satisfied through the general. If Hegel 
was against granting ethical status to customary laws it is largely 
because he did not think that customary laws seriously considered 
freedom as an ethic. At best it indulged in heroes and in tyrants 
and in both cases freedom was for the exceptional person. 

For a true and full development of civil society the State and the 
ethical order is necessary, for only then will education properly rise 
above narrow sectional perspectives and embrace the ethical. So to 
what extent can we say that the State is an exteriority to civil society? 
If this claim is made at all from within a Hegelian perspective, it 
has to be limited severely with many qualifications. The State is 
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exterior only to the extent that it is the ultimate realization of the 
ethical idea freed from particulars. Yet as Hegel always insisted on 
pointing out, if an idea is without content (i.e. devoid of particulars) 
then it is merely an abstraction. The State then must be concretized 
in civil society, and therefore it cannot remain exterior to it. To 
think of a civil society is to think of a State: it is also to think of the 
ethical idea which is the guarantor of freedom. 


HecEL anp Socia, Contract THEORISTS 


This notion of civil society is sensitive to historical conditions. 
This can hardly be surprising for Hegel, more than any other 
philosopher of his time, understood what history was really all 
about. Consequently, civil society, in Hegel’s formulation, is not 
about passion, primordialism, custom, virtue and goodwill. In this 
sense Hegel’s notion of civil society is different from John Locke’s. 
For Locke, a well-defined moral system was already present in the 
state of nature, and civil society was designed principally to secure 
pre-existing moral rights and duties. Naturally, Locke had to 
depend on the will of God as the sole architect of this state-of- 
nature morality. Hegel, like Rousseau before him, could do away 
with the notion of God because for him the ethical basis of civil 
society was an outcome of collective life and social connexions. 
Rousseau too argued that a social contract was not between indi- 
viduals as.it was 


a reciprocal commitment between society, and the individual, so that 
each person, in making a contract, as it were, with himself, finds himself 
doubly committed (Rousseau 1968:62). 


But for Rousseau the social contract deprived individuals of 
their natural liberty and gave them civil liberties instead (ibid.:64— 
5). Hegel’s differences with Rousseau are really quite minimal, 
and he himself finds it difficult to shake off Rousseau’s position 
from his own (Hegel 1945:157). Doubtlessly there are differences 
between the two, the principal one being that Rousseau did not 
see anything majestic about the State. But the similarities between 
them are more compelling. Unlike Hobbes before them, both 
Rousseau and Hegel believed that morality and ethics were ac- 
tually regenerated by civil society, though like Hobbes they did 
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not subscribe to a naturally-constituted moral kingdom. It is quite 
logical therefore that Hegel (and Rousseau) did not see the State 
in a minimalist fashion — as an institution that could be hired and 
fired — like Locke and later Nozick (1974). 

It is only by appreciating Hegel’s contribution in its fullness 
that we realize how enriching his notion of civil society can be for 
contemporary sociology. Sociology today is premised on the no- 
tion of the collective and an avoidance of any form of conjectural 
history. Since Marx and Mannheim, sociological studies of ideas 
and institutions are particularly sensitive to historical conditions, 
abjuring both hypothetical constructs such as social contracts as 
well as the absolute freedom of ideas without social resistance. For 
Hegel a civil society emerges in its true form where the State is 
not an alien construct which must forcibly subjugate individuals 
(as in Hobbes), but one that thrives on legitimacy. For these 
reasons Hegel’s conception of civil society has a modern ring and 
resonates well with contemporary reality. 


Tue Inpian Case REvIsIrEeD 


Now we can also see the objective similarities between Nandy and 
Kothari on the one hand and John Locke on the other. Like Locke, 
Kothari and Nandy believe that it is in the past and in tradition 
where true morality lies. It is for this reason that they see the State 
only as a hired hand which can be dismissed at will. For Locke 
however, civil society emerges when the individual submits to a 
rule of law whose roots are not in pre-social contract morality. 
This is where the emphases of those like Nandy and Kothari differ 
from the classical Lockean position for in the latter the civil society 
cannot be presumed to exist independently of the State. While 
governments and regimes that diminish this integral link between 
State and civil society (that is the rule of law) must be resisted, the 
latter need not be rescued from the former, for it cannot exist 
without it. 

This should however not tempt one to visualize all States with 
modern apparatuses of governance as embodiments of the ethical 
idea. This would constitute a very formalist appreciation of Hegel. 
I believe it is possible to see the dynamics of State evolution 
through the Hegelian concept of ethics, and thereby judge not 
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just the maturity of States, but also of their respective civil 
societies. At one level it is indubitable that most societies have 
contractual law and private property, accompanied by codified 
forms of conflict-resolution. This only meets with the formal and 
abstract requirements of the ethical idea as enunciated by Hegel. 
A true civil society depends on the full integration of the ethical 
principle till it becomes a habitual disposition. It is true that no 
society exhibits this ideal, but it is also possible to appreciate 
divergences in terms of how close or distant different societies 
are from this end. In this sense States are never fully evolved and 
therefore all actually-existing civil societies never quite succeed 
in sweeping into their embrace every aspect of social life. 

In developing agrarian societies like India, tradition and custom 
still play an important role as individuals are not quite free from 
primordial groupings (including the family). Quite obviously this 
is because of the inadequate development of the notion of proper- 
ty and capitalism in India. But if tradition is allowed to gain the 
upper hand then it is not civil society and with it the concomitant 
growth of freedom that develops. On the contrary, practices such 
as those which curb individualism and freedom gain salience in 
such settings. This effectively encourages primordialism which 
really means that the ground for sorting out particular differences 
is narrowed. It is worth recalling that for Hegel the family was 
still not civil society as it was an early, immediate, and immature 
manifestation of the ethical idea. 

The preceding chapters should provide evidence to augment 
this argument by drawing instances from rural west U.P. The 
endeavour in those pages was to show the tensions between prim- 
ordial institutions and the imperatives of modern political institu- 
tions. This does not mean that only the BKU or the rural populace 
of west U.P. are undermining the ethical order, but rather that 
the Indian State as a whole is quite far from embodying the 
Hegelian ideal. Obviously in such cases the ethical idea is not a 
habitual second nature, as traditional loyalties continue to exist 
throughout the society. This is what allows traditional institutions 
to function as strategic political resources. This is also why the 
politics of the sub-continent continuously reneges on democratic 
rights and individual freedoms. As this is not the place to develop 
a full treatise on this subject, it must however be stated that civil 
society is not a one-shot affair but evolves to its fullness over time. 
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During this period it is continuously susceptible to traditional and 
parochial pressures which are inimical to its foundational premises. 
These foundational principles are those of realizing individual 
freedom as an ethic. This is where we get back to Hegel. 

Though the situation between different peasant communities 
is not uniform, and though tradition is not a homogeneous bloc 
without internal dissensions, even so it should be clear that ‘tradi- 
tion’ or ‘custom’ have little to do with the concept of civil society. 
Much as traditional and parochial loyalties may be exploited as 
political resources in modern structures of power, they do not 
constitute a civil society. In all such instances the Hegelian notion 
of the ethical idea is never quite on the agenda. Perhaps a little 
elaboration is called for. 

Take for instance the question of patriotism. Though there can 
be an excessive amount of patriotic passion displayed for the 
nation-state, as for instance by the BKU and by west U.P. peasant 
farmers, there is no matching commitment on their part to the 
administration of a public sphere which is comprised of self-sub- 
sistent and unencumbered individuals. That this is possible at all 
is because patriotism is conceived of by the Jats as a cultural value, 
and it can hence be argued, as the Jats do, that different com- 
munities are differentially endowed with this attribute. To put it 
in Hegelian terms, for the Jats of west U.P. patriotism is still a 
virtue and is not yet a developed ethic (see Hegel 1945:108). Only 
exceptional individuals and communities can be patriotic and this 
characteristic is therefore not a habitual disposition of the society 
as a whole. Patriotism can thus become a factor in inter-caste and 
inter-community rivalry. Instead of fostering a unity it promotes 
fragmentation. In the eyes of one community the other com- 
munities can be seen as deficient in this particular attribute and 
therefore not quite as good and wholesome as they are. The State 
then becomes either an alien concept for it also allows room for 
the less patriotic, or else it should be controlled by those who are 
the most patriotic. In both cases the State is not for the collective. 
In the first instance it harms the virtuous, in the second instance 
it is only for the virtuous. 

Ultimately it is conceptions of this order that allow the BKU 
(and other political organizations as well) to parody the instru- 
ments of governance (as with Kisan MISA, or Kisan sena) and to 
resist law and order authorities. The State is seen as a tool in the 
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hands of the non-virtuous and hence resistance to its various 
organs is justified. It is this again that also helped in legitimizing 
the BKU’s position that it would not allow political parties on its 
podium, nor would it ever become a political party itself. To be 
distant from the State is a sign of virtue. 

Or let us take the question of caste. Nowhere in the BKU 
constitution has the Union come out against the caste system. This 
is not simply an oversight for it fits in well with the dominant Jat 
notion of other castes, particularly the Harijans and Valmikis. The 
Jats have unmitigated and open contempt for these so called 
ex-untouchable castes and make no allowances for them. This has 
already been discussed in the previous chapters. Quite naturally 
marriages should take place endogamously, and not just that, they 
should also abide by the four clan exogamy rule. We have already 
discussed how social ostracism is brought to bear on all those who 
go against the prohibition against clan or khap endogamy. It was 
also mentioned that the BKU members were fully in agreement 
with the implementation of social boycott against those who of- 
fend this rule. 

In fact the issue of social boycott keeps recurring in popular 
Jat discourses. The code of ethic formulated in Sisana (see 
Appendix III) gives further evidence of this. This document 
needs to be examined closely for it can help to understand 
the conceptual issues being laboured here. 

Important khap leaders came together in Sisana to discuss the 
establishment of a code of ethics. Obviously they were concerned 
at the high rate of expenditure in marriages, drug and liquor 
addiction, poor educational standards, and so forth. All these issues 
are extremely genuine and can be sympathized with quite easily. 
Though it is not as if all the decisions arrived at in Sisana are 
accepted wholeheartedly in everyday Jat practices, there is a gen- 
eral endorsement of the spirit behind the Sisana meeting. Not- 
withstanding Sisana and other such sarva khap meetings, the fine 
details are left to individuals to work out. If somebody wishes to 
present the bridegroom with an expensive suit material, or give 
the daughter a television for her dowry, there is no widespread 
indignation about it. The principle really is that excessive expen- 
diture and conspicuous consumption should be severely discour- 
aged. It is this principle that meetings like the one in Sisana uphold 
and the virtue of observing austerity is emphasized again and again. 
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Justice Mahabir Singh, who is now no longer with the BKU, is 
criticized by many for having spent lavish sums of money on his 
daughter’s marriage. That Mahabir Singh does not live in rural 
west U.P. but in a suburb adjoining Delhi gives him the necessary 
distance to do as he pleases. Nevertheless the news of his ex- 
travagance did nothing to improve his image with the people who 
know him, or know of him, in rural west U.P. 

The issue of dowry and excessive expenditure in marriages and 
other life cycle rituals are attacked first. Exact sums of money and 
gifts are prescribed for every stage of these rituals with meticulous 
deliberation. It is interesting to note how well-informed every Jat 
is about ritual matters. There was no ritual specialist, Brahmin, or 
Arya Samaj functionary there to advise them. It is not as if actual 
behaviour faithfully abides by the inflexibility with which the 
Sisana decisions were formulated. More than anything else the 
Sisana documents is meant to serve as a standard of rectitude and 
as a depressor against conspicuous consumption. Many Jats see 
such a measure as necessary for there have been several cases where 
expenditure on these rituals became an arena for conspicuous 
consumption. This introduced an element of competition in life- 
styles, hitherto quite absent in most west U.P. villages. While 
competitive rivalry is always on the agenda any threat to similarity 
in practices is disliked for that is the ground on which equality is 
realized. The Jat notion of equality is not an abstract value but is 
based on a similarity of practices and lifestyles. 

Further the various stages of life cycle rituals are mentioned 
individually which also implies that each of these stages must be 
adhered to and the format should not be violated. This is also 
borne out by my interviews on this subject. It is true that Jat 
ritualism is much lower than, say, the ritual observances of the 
Brahmins and Rajputs of neighbouring east U.P., it is nevertheless 
true that though the rituals may be less elaborate they are very 
zealously adhered to. Ritual and sacerdotal practices probably have 
greater endurance when they are less arcane. When rituals are 
limited and simple the commitment to them becomes more broad- 
based as every layperson is fully aware of their intricacies and 
requirements. 

While many would see the measures formulated in the Sisana 
document as a good way of beating the dowry system and for 
rescuing the bride’s parents from being deluged in debt, the manner 
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in which the instructions are formulated is peremptory in character. 
If for instance too many people come in the bridegroom’s party, 
then the villagers should politely send them away; and if women 
want to be members of the bridegroom’s entourage then they 
should be forbidden without exception. 

When it comes to the laudable objective of curbing liquor and 
drug addiction, here too the methods are traditional and repres- 
sive. Even if the government gives someone the legitimate contract 
to vend liquor, the outlet should be forcibly closed. In addition 
the person who rents his property for such purposes should also 
be socially boycotted. Regarding education, while girls should be 
encouraged to get an education, the Sisana document is clearly 
against the setting up of co-educational schools. The document 
obviously does not favour a mixing of the sexes and considers it 
to be morally reprehensible. It may be recalled that a reference to 
a similar issue was made in an earlier chapter. It was pointed out 
then that while the Jats would like their girls to get an education, 
this was to enable them to be good mothers and not because this 
would make them independent and more complete individuals. 
The horror they express at the idea of their girls becoming like 
Miranda House graduates graphically illustrates the point. 

Once a girl gets married she should forfeit all her claims in 
her natal family and in her family property. The Sisana document 
also mentions that a girl should inherit from her father-in-law 
and not from her father. If however a marriage goes wrong then 
attempts should be made towards a reconciliation, failing which 
the offending party should be socially boycotted. The termination 
of marriage is a crime and anyone guilty of this should be ostra- 
cized by the community. Given the fact that the community plays 
an important part in the life of a west U.P. villager, social boycott 
is a very severe sentence. It would prohibit a person from carrying 
out normal, everyday economic activities, and, quite significantly, 
ritual ones too, 

The Sisana document and others like it, illustrate the limits of 
looking at traditional and parochial ties as synonymous with civil 
society, as well as the futility of reposing liberational impulses in 
them. While a quick look would perhaps leave a reader quite 
impressed with the social reform content of the document, a closer 
look will reveal that there is no true reform really being con- 
templated. All the institutions of tradition are being upheld, it is 
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now just a little easier to financially cope with them. Any variation 
in the traditional format is not even entertained, instead each and 
every detail of rituals are carefully mentioned in sequence. Like- 
wise while addiction is condemned, the measures proposed to 
contain it are again repressive in character. This trait is continued 
when it comes to setting up co-educational schools, contracting 
marriages and divorce and property rights. Surely this cannot be 
the ground on which a civil society can be founded, nor can 
tradition such as this possess any of the sterling characteristics that 
Kothari and Nandy eulogize. 


Civ Society or Crvit Soxipariris? 


If civil society is not rooted in a traditional order, and if its 
realization is far from complete, as in the Indian case, then how 
can one conceptualize the situation in between? It is correct to 
say that civil society in terms of the Hegelian ideal will probably 
never be realized, and yet, one might add, it is possible to grade 
different stages of transition towards it. The Indian case is tricky 
because caste and clan solidarities co-exist with a secular legal and 
constitutional system, as well as with well-established markets, 
urban centres, institutions of science and higher learning, migra- 
tion, and a very high level of consumer behaviour. To say that 
civil society has not entered India would be wrong, for how can 
we ignore the presence of the institutions and practices just men- 
tioned above. On the other hand, to concentrate on these aspects 
and not see the way they are conditioned and moulded by kinship, 
caste and other primordial loyalties would also be a mistake. It is 
in this sense that the term ‘civil solidarities’ may be more ap- 
propriate than civil societies when conceptualizing India and other 
developing societies. 

The merit of a concept such as this is that it would remind us 
that India is no longer chained to its distant past and has become 
in many ways a modern society. Even so there are many differences 
between western societies and India in the realms of economy, 
polity and public conduct. ‘Civil solidarity’ also brings to focus the 
tension and inter-dependence between tradition and modernity, 
and why neither of the two can or should be seen in a pure form. 
While the term ‘civil solidarity’ retains an evolutionary character, 
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it is nevertheless better to adopt it than to opt for the alternative 
that sees societies like India as perennially hostile to change and 
transition. 


Chapter VIII 


The Jats and the Marathas: 
The Comparative Method 
and Farmers’ Movements 


Jats anp Maratuas: Case For A CoMPaRATIVE STUDY 


| he similarities between the Jats of west U.P. and the Marathas 

of south-western Maharashtra are truly quite remarkable. 
They are both sturdy peasant castes, proud and capable, have no 
Brahminical pretences, take to innovative agriculture with enthus- 
iasm, and most of all have never been overwhelmed by zamindari 
prejudices. In addition, the Marathas and the Jats are primarily 
small-to-middle landholders and though there are income differen- 
ces among them, the gap is usually bridgeable. The cultural simi- 
larities within each of these castes override whatever economic 
disparities that might exist. This is why better-off farmers do not 
treat their poorer fellow caste members with disdain, as elsewhere 
in the country. West U.P. and south-west Maharashtra have also 
been areas where peasant, or farmers’ movements, have been quite 
strong in recent years. Therefore one would have expected that 
with all these similarities in the bag, the trajectory of the move- 
ments in both these regions would be roughly the same. But this is 
far from true. The closer one looks at the issue, the greater are the 
differences that come alive between how the Jats and the Marathas 
mobilize their numbers and their sympathizers on the agrarian 
front. 

It is in examinations of this kind that the relevance of the 
comparative method is most felt. The comparative method has 
traditionally been the social scientists’ answer to the experimental 
method of the more ‘exact’ sciences. The comparative method 
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seeks differences through association in order to arrive at laws 
where existential statements count for more than faith and con- 
jecture. In this process the common ground on which the initial 
set of differences were framed dissolves, and a new analytical 
terrain is discovered, from which fresh comparative efforts may 
be launched. The comparative method, as I see it, is inherently 
dynamic in character for it is constantly pressured to undermine 
its initial starting point. 

The initial starting point in our case is the similarity between 
the Jats and the Marathas, and had the set of resemblances ex- 
tended all the way, then the need to bring them together would 
have no analytical value. The differences in the character of the 
mobilizations in the farmers’s movements in these two areas were 
startlingly displayed at the Boat Club lawns of Delhi in 1989 when 
there was a public airing of differences between Tikait and Sharad 
Joshi. 

Very quickly then what are the differences between farmers’ 
mobilizations in west U.P. and south-west Maharashtra? In U.P. 
the BKU is largely concerned with the farmers, or owner-cul- 
tivators, of the region with little time and interest left over for 
those who come from different provinces, and indeed from other 
parts of U.P. as well. The situation in Maharashtra is quite dif- 
ferent. In the first place there is the Shetkari Sangathan (SS) whose 
leader is not a Maratha peasant but a Brahmin with an urban 
background and an intellectualist’s disposition. A large number of 
SS supporters are urban intellectuals see (see Deshmukh 1985:150), 
the kind that the BKU and Mahender Singh Tikait detest. Second- 
ly, the SS is interested in setting up All India Farmers’ Co-ordina- 
tion Committees, but neither the BKU, nor Mahender Singh 
Tikait is keen on such supra-local commitment. Thirdly, in the 
sugar belt of Maharashtra, which comprises of Kolhapur, Sangli, 
Ahmednagar, Nashik, and Sholapur, the SS is not the only or- 
ganization of the farmers. The cooperative movement, whose 
attention is primarily on sugar, but by no means limited by it, is 
also an important focus of farmers’ mobilization there. In fact it 
would be incorrect to study the SS or any other form of mobiliza- 
tion in Maharashtra, particularly in the south-western sugar belt 
of that province, without factoring in the cooperative movement 
there. 

Fourthly, while the BKU is strictly an organization of owner- 
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cultivators and in this sense bears a similarity with the sugar 
cooperatives of Maharashtra, the SS also includes within its ambit 
agricultural labourers and other landless workers in rural regions. 
According to Sharad Joshi the term ‘shetkari’ was carefully chosen 
for it refers to all those who work on land regardless of whether 
they are owner-cultivators or not. The Marathi term khedut would 
mean just owner-cultivators, and that is why the term was con- 
sciously avoided. This is Joshi’s carefully deliberated point of 
view, but it should also be mentioned that the main base of the 
SS is made up of owner-cultivators. Moreover, from my own 
interviews I did not meet a single votary of the SS who was 
self-consciously aware of the merits of Joshi’s choice of terminol- 
ogy. Nevertheless the fact remains that the SS has on several 
occasions taken up issues other than those of the owner-cul- 
tivators. That it has been most successful when it has mobilized 
on issues concerning owner-cultivators, such as during the onion 
agitation, does not take away the fact that the SS has grander 
ambitions. 

Fifthly, while the BKU has always been characterized by an 
informal organizational structure, which every now and again is 
half-heartedly subjected to streamlining exercises, the cooperative 
movement in Maharashtra, if not the SS to that extent, is a highly 
organized structure. The cooperative one in particular is very 
formally structured, and impressive in its dimensions. But neither 
the SS nor the cooperative movement are limited by their concern 
for any one crop, such as is the case in west U.P., where the 
problems with ‘raising cane’ seem to be the principal source of 
aggravation. In Maharashtra, sugar cane is still the most important 
crop, but the SS began its career by protesting against the fall in 
onion prices, and the cooperative movement has diversified from 
sugar to milk and dairy products in a very big way. It is likely that 
viniculture and brewing may be added to the list, but that remains 
to be seen. At any rate, it is in the sugar belt of Maharashtra that 
the best brewing grapes of India are grown. 

Finally, though the BKU began as a farmers’ movement with 
a multi-caste peasant alliance, it has over time become a Jat or- 
ganization in more ways than one. Not only is the membership 
primarily made up of Jats with the rural Gujars, and Tyagis gradu- 
ally leaving the fold, the method of organization, such as there is, 
is tuned to Jat sensibilities which makes the other peasant castes 
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feel unwanted. In Maharashtra, on the other hand, though the 
Marathas numerically preponderate over the other castes, thus far 
the peasant movements there have not been any single caste’s 
preserve. The Dhangars, Malis and Banjaras are equally involved, 
though the Marathas with their overwhelming presence, give the 
quick impression of caste dominance over the entire region. 

By examining these differences closely it is possible to concep- 
tually add to the sociological understanding of farmers’ mobiliza- 
tion. A study such as this would also throw light on how the 
comparative framework can be an important aid in undermining 
notions of the rural ‘mentality’, and at the same time correcting 
the tendency to typify people on an essentialist basis. The fact that 
the comparative approach is against particularizing and essen- 
tialism may seem a little surprising in this context, for it is not at 
all my intention to disregard the very specific difference between, 
and particularities of, these two castes. Yet, it is the contingent 
context, in which history and sociology play equal roles, that often 
make for very real divergences in traits. Keeping this in mind, the 
questions that this chapter will directly address itself to are: 


1. Why has the BKU become a Jat organization, whereas the 
ones in Maharashtra remain multi-caste in character? 

2. Secondly, what is the role of the leadership in BKU and in 
Maharashtra? This issue brings in the question of ideology 
and practice in rural mobilizations. On both these questions 
the BKU in U.P., and the SS and the cooperative move- 
ment in Maharashtra, offer valuable empirical insights. 


In an earlier section the similarities between the Marathas and 
Jats were discussed, so it is time now to right the balance and point 
to the dissimilarities between them. The Marathas, unlike the Jats 
of west U.P., are stratified between the high and the low Marathas. 
There is a local tradition that lists ninety-six families as belonging 
to the group of high Marathas, but the interesting point is that 
there is no unanimity regarding which ninety-six actually make 
this list. Rich and poor Marathas alike tend to place their family 
in the group, especially if they are specifically asked the question. 
The high Marathas were the erstwhile Deshmukhs and Patils of 
the region and traditionally held greater prestige on account of 
their large landholdings, over and above enjoying varying forms 
of juridical authority. This is a well known fact and is one of those 
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rare areas where there is a consensus among historians. Taking 
this unanimity as a limit of my naiveté as a sociologist, it is 
nevertheless interesting to observe that in contemporary times 
there is no cultural hiatus of any significant degree between the 
high and the low. I have not yet been persuaded to believe that 
the making of this high status group of ninety-six families is not 
completely ego focused in its composition. 


‘Tue Hic anp Low Maratuas or SouTH-West MaHaRASHTRA 


Even if the reckoning of the ninety-six families is not unanimous, 
it can nevertheless be said that there are families whose reputation 
and wealth come from their earlier Patil and Deshmukh status. As 
all of this is in recent memory, the subjective elements of such 
rankings are really quite minimal. This status distinction is how- 
ever often obscured by the fact that there is no significant cultural 
distance between the economically better-off Marathas and the 
rest. Thus while there is a status and class gap, neither of these 
are shored up by pretences towards greater learning, towards 
Vedic erudition, differences in cuisine, or even in sartorial matters. 
In contemporary times anybody may call himself a ‘Patil’, but this 
honorific does not carry the connotations of past times and now 
simply refers to a peasant proprietor. In a way it also signals some 
kind of status equalization, though it is not as if there is no 
hierarchy at all. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe that most of the 
functioning cooperatives in Maharashtra have been set up by 
families who were Patils or Deshmukhs prior to Independence. 
The first cooperative was set up in south-west Maharashtra in 1948 
by Padmashree Vikhe Patil (see Gokhale, Dandekar and Takwale 
n.d.) ably advised by D.R. Gadgil, and since then all the successful 
cooperatives, whether in Pravaranagar or elsewhere in Ahmed- 
nagar or Sangli, have largely been the creations of these powerful 
Patil and Deshmukh families. In the making of these cooperative 
sugar factories, large doses of money and political patronage were 
necessary which only the Patels could muster. The land on which 
these factories are established begin with the Patil’s own holding, 
and later other parcels are acquired from elsewhere. 

It is worth mentioning here that the less successful sugar 
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cooperatives in Maharashtra such as the Girna sugar factory in 
Nashik district, are also the ones where the control is no longer 
in the hands of the founding families. How this happened is 
another story, but it is commonly believed that the Patils and 
Deshmukhs of Nashik were never as dominant as those in Ah- 
mednagar or further south in Kolhapur. They lack the clout and 
the political linkages of their counterparts elsewhere in south-west 
Maharashtra. The cooperative bosses are therefore not simple, 
amiable members of an egalitarian venture as one might initially 
imagine them to be. They are strong and shrewd political mani- 
pulators and do not take very kindly to opposition from any 
quarter. 

As these Marathas are above the rest in power and wealth, but 
not so much in terms of other prestige or status endowments, 
they do not look down at those below them with contempt. The 
Maratha bond is quite generously spread, and if there is any awe 
at all in the way the high Marathas are held by the ones lower 
down, then that is always a simple function of wealth and power 
and very little else. 

The case of the SS is also very interesting. Contrary to jour- 
nalistic accounts, though Sharad Joshi certainly has a high profile, 
he lacks an enduring base of his own. As was mentioned earlier, 
he is neither a Maratha, nor does he have an agrarian background. 
In spite of that, and to his credit, he has carved a niche for himself 
as a peasant leader. That this was established on Maratha terrain 
may sound surprising, but once the nature of the SS is understood 
the picture becomes simpler. The SS is not an on-going move- 
ment, nor can it be said that it has a permanent functioning 
organizational structure. Joshi leads large crowds of peasants, as 
he did in the onion agitation, but only at critical times. He is like 
a leader on call. When there is a perceptible rise in resentment 
among the farmers, Joshi is always there to shape the discontent 
into a coherent body of demands, add a dash of economic rationale, 
and serve it all up as an ideological charter, often in three languages 
(Marathi, Hindi and English). The Maratha bosses in sugar coop- 
eratives are not keen on participating in these SS-led movements, 
for unless they are actually in state power, these mobilizations are 
neither of any threat nor of any real consequence to them. 

There is however another side to all this which must also be 
noted. While the Maratha bosses, by and large, stay outside the 
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SS, they use Sharad Joshi and the general ideological positions of 
his organization to press for higher prices for sugar from the 
government. In this sense one can see how the cooperative bosses 
utilize Joshi, and often ride piggy-back on the Ss. 


Tue Ecatrrarian Jats or West U.P. 


Unlike the Marathas there is no ‘high’ and ‘low’ Jat in west U.P. 
West U.P. has long been characterized by a bhaichara system of 
revenue organization where no single family was singled out for 
prestige entitlements as rent collectors, or as zamindars (see Baden- 
Powell 1899:84-91). This is what made the clan an important 
feature of west U.P. and villages tended to be organized around 
these clans or khaps. Though it is not as if a village is peopled by 
members of a single clan, yet traditionally each village had a dis- 
tinctive clan membership believed to be in continuity with the 
original settlers of the region. This is why the Deshwal or the 
Meghwal or the Khokhar clans have a certain number of villages 
traditionally linked with them. The Deshwal clan (or khap) has 
eighty-two villages that are associated with it, for it is believed that 
traditionally these were the very villages that members of this clan, 
or khap, had established. Other khaps may have twenty-two or ten 
villages linked with it, but that does not make them any inferior in 
status. All the khaps are equal even though not every khap like the 
Baliyan (to which Tikait belongs) or Deshwal, have so many villages 
associated with it. 

Given this background it is easier to appreciate why every Jat 
thinks of himself as a chaudhry. The sense in which a Jat figures 
himself out as a chaudhry is not just emblematic, but very real. 
Unlike the poor Maratha who might call himself a Patil but falters 
in the presence of a high-born Maratha Patil, a Jat bows before 
no one. All kbaps have their origin myths, much like jati puranas 
(or caste origin tales), except that they recall historical evidence 
of much later times. The Desh khap to which the Tomar Jats 
belong, believe that they are descended from Raja Salakshapal who 
ruled Delhi in the years ap 979-1005 (Pradhan 1988). This is why 
Mahender Singh Tikait, in spite of being the chaudhry of Baliyan 
khap, cannot use this title beyond a point, as a resource for leader- 
ship purposes. 


-~ 
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As there are no ‘high’ or ‘low’ Jats the degree of egalitarianism 
among them is hard to imagine for someone who has been exposed 
to Bengal, Bihar or even to east U.P. The Jats themselves are very 
conscious of this. This is also why it is possible for Charan Singh 
to come up in this area though he was neither the clan leader of a 
kbap, nor was his khap among the more populous ones with a 
dominating presence in a large number of villages. The Jats are 
therefore quite at ease in the presence of someone with wealth, for 
this wealth does not come along with traditional markers of pres- 
tige, nor is it likely to be of ancient vintage. 


BKU: Facrors STRENGTHENING TRADITION 


But this still does not tell us why the BKU ended up as a Jat 
organization whereas the cooperative movement and the SS in 
Maharashtra are both still multi-caste in character. While it would 
be incorrect to say that such outcomes are determined imper- 
sonally by the logic of the structure, it would be unwise to ignore 
it altogether and leave everything to agency. Instead the best 
response, given our limitations, would be to examine how in- 
dividual initiative and political choices, highly variable in them- 
selves, but once made, tend to follow certain pathways whose 
grooves have been run over earlier by the logic of the context. 

In the case of west U.P. the BKU came up initially as a spon- 
taneous movement in 1987 against the increase in electricity rates 
imposed by the government. It was not entirely planned that 
Mahender Singh Tikait would lead the movement to the Shamli 
power station to protest against the increase in rates. There was a 
sort of vacant spot for the person with the greatest initiative and 
dare, and Tikait seemed to have them by the handfuls. The turn-out 
at Shamli was very impressive both in terms of numbers as well as 
in terms of the militancy that the peasants displayed. They refused 
to be cowered or appeased by the state government, and in all of 
this, Tikait led from the front. This naturally endeared him to the 
peasants who had gathered there, for they found a primus inter pares 
without too much fuss, and one who was also a Chaudhury of a 
major kbap — the Baliyan clan. This incident at Shamli was so 
stirring that it moved a sympathizer to compose a long poem on it, 
with Tikait as the centre-piece (Aryopdeshak 1987:17). 
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It must also be remembered that in 1987 (as even today) the 
political parties had nothing to distinguish themselves by. The 
resentment against these parties was captured by Tikait when he 
announced that the BKU would stay resolutely outside politics. 
Those in the BKU had little leverage with the political machinery 
anyway. In addition, after Charan Singh, the region had not 
produced a leader of substance who could make a difference in 
a congregation of political heavyweights of the province. The 
peasants who had gathered there were therefore outsiders to the 
political machinery, even if they routinely chose someone in the 
various elections to represent them. 

This is probably why the BKU has insisted in its constitution 
that it would not have any dealings with political parties (BKU ka 
Samvidhan n.d.:3). In fact the BKU is registered as Bharatiya Kisan 
Union Arajnaitik (or non-political). It may be recalled that when 
the BKU led the famous month-long sit-in outside the office of 
the District Magistrate in Meerut in 1988, Tikait did not even 
allow Charan Singh’s widow to address the gathering, so fiercely 
committed the BKU was in maintaining its distance from political 
parties. 

In the years to follow, however, this insistence on staying away 
from parties, and not becoming one either, put an organizational 
strain on the BKU. In the early days of euphoria when the peasants 
first realized that they could come to Meerut and Delhi and bring 
these cities to a standstill by the sheer power of their numbers, 
there was a fusion of the different peasant castes in west U.P., and 
Tikait was certainly responsible for giving this front a multi-caste, 
and even multi-religious character. When the BKU gathered in 
Meerut it was soon after the city had been through one of its worst 
riots in recent history, but in BKU gatherings there would always 
be a visible Muslim on the podium. Tikait too would unfailingly 
begin his speeches with Al/zh ho Akbar, Har Har Mabadev! — a 
practice he continues to observe till today. 

The BKU has its headquarters in Sisauli (Muzaffarnagar district), 
which is also where Tikait lives. The organization is still run on 
informal lines for Tikait prefers it that way, and also because there 
is nobody in the Union who has the competence to set up a formal 
organizational structure. Those who could, and who were attracted 
to the BKU were, however, not fully trusted by Tikait. They were 
largely urban residents who still have family in rural west U.P., who 
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felt that through the BKU they could also project themselves politi- 
cally. But Tikait effectively outmanoeuvered them with his moralist 
mandate against politics. This effectively foreclosed any question 
of forming a political party or even joining one. This rooted the 
BKU in the villages, and that is where Tikait is at his best. Gradually 
these urban sympathizers drifted out of the organization; subseq- 
uently many of them became quite vocal critics of the BKU. 

How then was the BKU to organize agitations, keep up with 
its supporters, raise funds, find volunteers, press its claims with 
the State and central governments, and pursue myriad other details 
which are essential for a union like the BKU to survive? As Tikait 
is a kbap leader his natural preference was to use the khap structure 
as the central organizing principle. But when he first mooted this 
idea it was strongly resented by the ordinary members of the BKU. 
My impression, strenghthened by the comments of several Jats on 
this subject, is that the chaudbrahat system is stronger in poorer 
villages around Sisauli than it is in villages around Baraut, or 
Niloha in Meerut district. 

The insistence on staying away from politics and from forming 
a political party eventually decided the issue in Tikait’s favour, de 
facto if not de jure. Lacking an organizational platform the BKU 
gradually fell into the practice of calling upon khap chaudhries to 
inform and mobilize members in their respective villages for meet- 
ings and agitations. Through the kbap money, material and activists 
were mobilized, which over time gave the kbap chaudhries a lot 
more importance than they ever possessed in the recent past. Before 
the BKU gave the kbaps a shot in the arm, in a roundabout way no 
doubt, the institution of chaudhryship was moribund and quite 
neglected. Now all of a sudden there were tussles over this position 
as various claimants contested against their brothers and their 
cousins for chaudhryship. This is reminiscent of Max Gluckman’s 
analysis of the struggle for kingship in Africa. In recent times there 
have been some celebrated cases of such disputes such as those in 
the Pawar gotra, and in the Tomar (Desh) clan. In addition, there 
has also been a spurt of sarva khap (all khap) gatherings. The BKU 
has been selectively active in these gatherings. For instance it did 
not send a particularly strong contingent to the 1989 sarva khap 
meet in Gomut Maidan, near Maidan Garhi in Delhi. This is also 
on account of the fact that Tikait and other k4ap chaudhries, do not 
like to be eclipsed by the sarva khap chaudhry, as would be the case 
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if they went to these gatherings. In fact Tikait has often argued that 
the sarva khap chaudhry is elected only for the meeting and that the 
position is not a permanent one as is often made out to be (see 
Appendix III). This gives us another glimpse of the fierce sense of 
equality that prevails among Jats. 

Chaudhry Harpal Singh, General Secretary of the BKU, argues 
that ‘kbap pride is very crucial in motivating people to participate 
in BKU-sponsored agitations.’ Be that as it may, the end result of 
sxejecting the ready forums that the institution of political parties 
offers, is the increasing BKU dependence on the institution of the 
khap for mobilization purposes. Over time this reliance on khaps 
brought the various Jat kbaps closer together, as the links between 
them are the strongest. As a result, not before long, the other 
castes began to feel left out. The Muslims in west U.P. after 
enthusiastically supporting the BKU in its early years, have now 
distanced themselves from the organization, partly compelled by 
the khap factor, but more so by the BKU’s endorsement of the 
Kalyan Singh government which eventually demolished the Babri 
Mosque. By and by, the Gujars walked out of the BKU as well. 
This is what gives the BKU a somewhat atavistic character and 
conceals the fact that it began its career as a broad-based multi- 
community farmers’ trade union. It is worth remembering that it 
is registered under the Trade Union Act. 


Maratuas aND Mutti-Caste ALLIANCES 


In contrast to the BKU situation, the position in the sugar belt of 
Maharashtra, the bastion of the Marathas, is quite different. To 
begin with, because there have been powerful Maratha families, 
Marathas have always been important in the state government. 
What these high Marathas said counted, and as there was a gradual 
slope between the high and the ordinary Marathas, there was also 
a coalescence of interests down the line. The alienation that an 
ordinary Jat feels with the power structure is consequently absent 
from among the Marathas. These Marathas have thus utilized the 
institution of politics quite successfully and have had no reason to 
fall back upon their traditional institutions. This is also why the 
sugar cooperatives can operate for the benefit of all shareholders 
regardless of their caste background. 


* 
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Likewise in the SS too, Joshi’s urban background and upbring- 
ing are not resented by the organization members, nor is there 
ever any need for Joshi to constantly denounce political parties. 
Joshi has only very recently (May 1994) set up a political party of 
his own called Swatantra Bharat. It is also true that the Marathas 
who make up about 40 per cent of the population of Maharashtra, 
enjoy a numerical advantage that no other caste does in any 
geographical region of India. 

Even so this is not the whole story. It would be incorrect to 
say that because of the size of the Maratha community the other 
castes are bullied into silence, or even compliance. Social anthro- 
pologists have time and again, from different parts of India, 
brought to our attention how caste fronts are formed bringing 
together the strangest of combinations. For instance in Gujarat, 
the Bareyas and Kolis who are of the same rank often unite with 
the relatively distant Rajputs to oppose one of their own kind, 
the newly-ascendant Patidars (see Shah 1982:139). Therefore to 
get a fuller appreciation of what is happening in Maharashtra it 
may be worthwhile to recall that two major social reform move- 
ments were held in this province in the past one hundred years 
or so: the Satyashodhak Movement and the Non-Brahmin move- 
ment. In both these instances there was a broad non-brahmin 
alliance in which the Malis and other cultivating castes along with 
the Marathas played an active role. In fact Jyotiba Phule, who 
led the Satyashodhak movement, was a Mali by caste. The other 
unique feature of Maharashtra is the way Shivaji appropriated 
the Bhakti-oriented varakari sampradaya to forge a Maharashtrian 
national consciousness (Lele 1980). The effects of this are visible 
even today in the pilgrimages undertaken to Pundharpur in which 
all peasant castes — the Malis, the Banjaras, the Dhangars, and 
the Marathas participate. Interestingly enough, in my own inves- 
tigations in Ahmednagar I did not find the Brahmins or the other 
service castes making this pilgrimage. The absence of the Brah- 
mins can probably be explained by the fact that according to 
legend the sampradaya and its worship of Lord Vithoba was started 
by Jnaneshwar who was an ex-communicated Brahmin. Anyhow, 
the journey to Pundharpur is undertaken by foot, which can often 
be very long and arduous. The pain and the deprivations of the 
pilgrimage forms some kind of a communitas, reminiscent of the 
works of Victor Turner (1974). 
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HicH MaraTuas AND THE CooperATIVE MoveMENT 


What needs to be underscored is that the existence of wealthy and 
powerful Marathas at the top of the slope has not brought about 
sharp disparities between castes. The varakari sampradaya, as it is 
in effect today, is an indication of this phenomenon. The fact that 
the builders of the sugar economy come from a wide variety of 
castes is therefore not very surprising (see Attwood 1993:119). To 
a great extent I believe that the lack of tension between different 
peasant castes comes from the tradition of egalitarianism between 
different communities in Maharashtra, and not simply within a 
community, as is evident among the Jats of west U.P. 

In Jat land, on the other hand, there is much greater suspicion 
between communities. While it is difficult to adequately represent 
the nuances of this phenomenon within the limited scope of this 
chapter, it is possible to share a few significant impressions. As was 
shown earlier, in west U.P. the Jats, the Gujars, as well as the Muley 
Jats hold the Harijans and Valmikis in open contempt. They insult 
them, and publicly make fun of their ambitions and of their scratchy 
attempts at cultivating small plots of land often given to them by 
the government. The very thought of sitting down and drinking 
tea with the ex-untouchables is quite abominable. But in the Ahme- 
dnagar region of Maharashtra where I spent some time, I found 
many instances of young men of different castes, some of them 
ex-untouchables, interacting quite freely. Many Maratha and Ban- 
jara youth have told me that they have nothing against eating with 
Chamars, in fact they candidly admit to doing so. The only con- 
sideration, they say, is cleanliness. If the homes of these depressed 
castes are clean, then they have no objection at all to dining with 
them. 

T have, on several occasions, seen members of different castes, 
some ex-untouchables included in fact eat together, on the same 
table in a tea stall, or in the village courtyard. Though this is not 
quite the rule, yet the fact that there are so many exceptions to 
the standard inter-dining restrictions between castes are in them- 
selves quite remarkabke. 

Unlike west U.P. where the Jats and the Gujars are quick to 
come out with their caste pedigrees, their origin myths, and how 
superior they are to the rest, such questions elicit little enthusiasm 
in south-west Maharashtra. Very often in answer to a question 
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regarding their caste membership I was told: ‘I am a Maratha 
Hindu’. The term Maratha is used in this case synonymously with 
being a member of a linguistic group. This may have given the 
impression to many that there is no clear boundary between the 
Maratha caste and the rest, down to the Bhils. I have however not 
come across such unclear boundaries. The Marathas, Dhangars, 
etc. will not intermarry, but have no compunction in eating 
together. In other words roti vyavabar is on though beti vyavabar is 
not. The remarkable feature, especially when compared to west 
U.P., and indeed to most other parts of India, is that it is very hard 
to elicit from them glorious tales of their caste origins. All the major 
landowning or peasant castes see Shivaji as their hero, unlike the 
case in west U.P. where the Jats have their own Jat heroes, the 
Gujars their own, and so on, The tensions between the landowning 
castes and the Scheduled Castes also seem to be much lower in 
south-west Maharashtra when compared to west U.P. In Sonai 
village, in Ahmednagar district of Maharashtra there are a large 
number of Christian Mahars. Many of these Mahars sport Dalit 
Panther shirts, and yet they could not think of even a single case of 
outright hostility against them in recent years. When pressed to 
explain why the partisanship with the Dalit Panther, they said that 
it helped to get the attention of the district administration for 
purposes of employment, or even for getting their share of re-dis- 
tributed land. The situation is quite different in west U.P. As I have 
already mentioned elsewhere, particularly in chapter VI, the Jats 
treat the Harijans and Valmikis with outright contempt. Disputes 
between them are quite frequent, though they are not always land- 
related. In case of any altercation between the Jats and the Harijans, 
the Jats come down as a phalanx leaving the ex-untouchables little 
room for manoeuvre (for a similar process in Maharashtra see 
Attwood 1993:212). 


LEADERSHIP AND IDEOLOGY 


The issues of leadership and ideology are closely related to the 
earlier section, and in many ways follow from it. The existence 
of high Marathas in the political and social life of Maharashtra 
have exposed grass roots mobilizations to political parties and 
ideologies for a very long time. Unlike west U.P. where there 
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was just one Charan Singh who is constantly eulogized even 
today, Maharashtra has had a string of leading Marathas. More- 
over, unlike Charan Singh who is remembered fondly by the west 
U.P. Jats for resisting Nehru’s ideas of cooperativization for he 
saw in this a threat to private property, the Marathas have used 
the cooperative option to their advantage. If west U.P. has Charan 
Singh, a large number of people in south-west Maharashtra re- 
member Y.B. Chavan, though not quite as an unblemished hero. 
Chavan’s great contribution, according to some sugar cooperative 
chairmen, and even according to Sharad Joshi, is that he set out 
to make agriculture in his region function along industrial lines. 

Electoral fortunes depend to a great extent on which way 
the high Marathas, many of them sugar barons, incline. Politics 
and ideology in Maharashtra are therefore not the bad words 
that the BKU has made them out to be in west U.P. In the 
sugar belt of Maharashtra the actual control that the cooperative 
bosses (whether of sugar or of milk) exercise in their respective 
regions is quite overpowering (see Apte n.d.:4). As a farmer 
in Kopergaon pointed out, no cane supplier will ever dare to 
go against Shankarrao Kale’s cooperative and sell his produce 
to a rival factory. Through these cooperatives (primarily the 
sugar cooperatives) gobar gas plants are subsidized for domestic 
consumption. Consequently in villages that are directly under 
a cooperative in terms of contracting out their cane, there is 
a noticeable lack of cow dung heaps as they have all been 
utilized in the various domestic gobar gas plants that the coopera- 
tives have helped to set up. The cooperatives also look after 
schooling, building roads, and even dams and canal irrigation. 
Should a small shareholder want a loan for personal reasons 
he has to approach the chairman of the cooperative himself. 
The money is given from the cooperative funds but by the 
chairman, so there is a clear hint at patronage in this transaction. 
Likewise, the sugar cooperatives often employ the youth in 
their respective regions which also makes many small share- 
holders grateful to the chairmen of these sugar cooperatives. 
In addition the sugar cooperatives often build roads, several 
schools in their region are run by them, and some cooperatives 
like the one in Kopergaon run by Shankarrao Kale, also construct 
dams, small Kolhapur dams (capacity 2500 metric tons a day), 
small dams, but dams nevertheless. 
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The cane growers of west U.P. get no such benefits from the 
sugar factories of their region. The farmers in west U.P. complain 
about the lack of canal irrigational facilities, for which reason they 
must depend on boring pumps to draw out sub-soil water. This 
means a sizeable expenditure on electricity, and one may recall, it 
was the hike in electricity rates that really set off the BKU in west 
U.P. In addition the farmers of west U.P. complain that it some- 
times takes upto a year to get the payment for the sugar cane they 
have supplied to the private factories. In Maharashtra, on the other 
hand, the cooperative factories make payments three times a year, 
including one at Diwali. The most glaring difference in this con- 
nection between the two regions is that the cooperatives in Maha- 
rashtra pay an advance to the farmers to grow sugar cane. They 
also pay a fertilizer subsidy which is often in kind. There is no 
such provision in U.P. For these reasons the sugar cooperative 
chairmen are like patrons to the farmers of their region, and no 
farmer will normally dare to go against them. In U.P. on the other 
hand the relationship between sugar factories and the peasants is 
a very hostile one, and this hostility features often in BKU pro- 
grammes. 

In this context it is very unlikely that the kind of non-party 
political stance that Tikait was able to affect would have any kind 
of resonance in Maharashtra. Additionally, in Jat land Tikait, in- 
spite of all his charisma, is ultimately a primus inter pares, and 
that is why his leadership is constantly under scrutiny. Local Jats 
and other members of his union are never fully in his thraldom. 
It may be recalled that very often different khap chaudhries have 
told me that instead of Tikait they should have been the leader. 
Tikait, they contend, is not educated and cannot see the issue in 
a larger perspective. Naturally Tikait must constantly grandstand 
in order to retain his leadership position. His favourite method 
is by making the outsider uncomfortable so that he and his men 
can smirk and laugh about it. Elsewhere this wauld count as 
boorishness, but not amongst Tikait and his men. 

With the increasing reliance on the khap as a mode of organiza- 
tion, such tendencies in the BKU tend to get exaggerated. To 
show up the outsider, the city people, as out of touch with the 
realities on the ground, also conveys a somewhat intolerant at- 
titude. The BKU’s perceptible inclination towards Jat tradition 
has led to a brand of orthodoxy in social matters that can seem 
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quite disconcerting and even ‘backward’. Very often khap leaders 
have told me, with a hint of pride, how they resolve social issues 
and matters relating to family pride and honour much more ef- 
fectively than what would have happened had these matters gone 
to the police or to the formal judiciary. 

It is very unlikely if such a state of affairs would take place in 
Maharashtra, even in the enclaves carved out by individual sugar 
barons, or cooperative chairmen. There is no trace of a kbap-like 
structure in Maharashtra, though individual families are quite 
aware of their family pedigree and background. This trait is how- 
ever much more pronounced among those who come from ex- 
Patil or Deshmukh families, but does not come anywhere near 
resembling clan or khap-like organizations. The reliance on tradi- 
tion in BKU, is in marked contrast to the situation in Maharashtra. 
It is not as if the people of Maharashtra are oblivious of tradition, 
but a conscious attempt to invent tradition is much less compelling 
here than in west U.P. Nevertheless, neither caste nor rural men- 
tality, singly or jointly, can explain this difference. But as I have 
argued, by looking at Maharashtra and U.P. in a comparative 
perspective, we find that tradition, caste and class together throw 
up different possibilities in diverse settings. Consequently, there 
is a greater appreciation of the factors that can bring about a revival 
of tradition as this understanding now draws on empirical state- 
ments to a much more significant extent than on axiomatic judge- 
ments regarding mentalities or cultural logic. 

The arguments above can be condensed as follows: When 
modern forums or institutions are unavailable, or when they stand 
disgraced in the public eye, then there is a greater urge to revive 
the past. This step begins with a re-activation of those traditional 
institutions which can provide an effective platform for contem- 
porary activism and mobilization. This tendency gradually begins 
to influence other domains as well giving the society a ‘backward’- 
looking character. It is not as if this logic holds only in rural areas, 
but could easily occur in urban conglomerates too. 


Hierarcuy, TRADITION AND Mopern INstITUTIONS 


A comparative approach to our material has also helped to com- 
prehend the conditions that favour cooperatives in an agrarian 
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setting. In this connection again we must remember the various 
similarities that exist between the Jats and the Marathas: their 
sturdy robust consciousness and lifestyle, as well as their relative 
indifference towards both zamindari and brahminical pretensions. 
In addition both west U.P. and south-west Maharashtra produce 
sugar. This is where the similarities end and further probes begin 
to show up differences. 

The fact that there are rich Marathas of Patil and Deshmukh 
origin is surely an important reason why they were able to in- 
augurate a species of patron capitalism in the form of cooperatives. 
They had capital, initiative and political connections to make a 
beginning thus enabling the smaller shareholders to come into the 
movement. That the founders of the cooperative process thought 
along these lines at all is because they were not culturally estranged 
from the smaller shareholders and hence did not hold them con- 
temptible as a people. At the same time, as control was firmly in 
the hands of the rich and depended on their networks, the struggle 
for chairmanship was nearly always within the family or a small 
set of influential families. In Shingarpur, for instance, political 
contest is within the Ghadak family; in Pravaranagar in Vikhe 
Patil’s lineage; in Bableshwar the Mhaske cousins and uncles are 
at loggerheads. Those below are nominally members of the co- 
operative but realize fully their inability to challenge the bosses 
and make the cooperative work at the same time. The exception 
to this is the cooperative in Girna in Nashik, where the founding 
family was ousted but the factory is now beset with grave financial 
and organizational problems. This cooperative also happened to 
have Narendra Ahire as Chairman who is a follower of Sharad 
Joshi, but that did not seem to have helped matters very much. 
He was slowly squeezed out by Pashupati Hire, then Health 
Minister of Maharashtra, and a Maratha big-wig of the region. 
Ahire tried everything, including going on fast, but to no avail. 
Another cooperative in Niphard, again in Nashik district, is also 
in the hands of a Sharad Joshi activist, and is not in very robust 
health either. Unlike the better run sugar cooperatives elsewhere 
this cooperative cannot afford to pay advance to their farmers 
though it does give out some fertilizer subsidy to the growers. The 
chairman of this unit said quite candidly that Sharad Joshi’s in- 
fluence has little bearing on the actual operation of the sugar 
factory. According to my information there are three such sugar 
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cooperatives in Nashik which are now controlled by SS activists 
and sympathizers, and not by the original founding Maratha fam- 
ilies, and none of them is in peak condition. Quite obviously these 
factories do not run as efficiently as those that are still controlled 
by the high Maratha families. 

In west U.P., by contrast, they are all equals, Even the khap 
chaudhries are not kept above this intense, perpetual rivalry among 
equals. The chaudhryships after all do not come with wealth but 
only with a somewhat limited prestige as clan heads. The com- 
petition is not just within Jats but between castes as well, as all the 
peasant castes are run on more or less similar lines. The Jats are 
more numerous but not nearly as preponderant as the Marathas 
are in south-west Maharashtra. 

Had it been numerical strength alone, without the existence of 
‘high’ and ‘low’ Marathas, it is doubtful if the cooperative venture 
would have succeeded in Maharashtra. This is in keeping with 
Dumont’s view that equals fight and unequals do not (see Dumont 
1980:164). In Maharashtra the influential compete among them- 
selves for power, but in west U.P. competition is endemic and 
down the line between all the peasant castes. As nobody within 
the caste, and as no caste by itself, enjoys pre-eminence, the rivalry 
is perennially there. This may be a factor that contributes to the 
male fetishism in west U.P. Though the Marathas have a glorious 
warrior past, which is much more stirring than what the Jats have 
managed on this front, yet the show of masculinity, the display 
and the use of guns, the violence and brutality against enemies 
and the sheer subjugation of women, are features that are more 
characteristic of west U.P., and rarely, if ever, do they occur in 
this blatant, aggressive form in south-west Maharashtra. In Maha- 
rashtra the real carriers of the masculinist fetish have been the 
urban brahmin-dominated RSS and the urban konkanastha (mig- 
rants from the konkan coastal districts of Maharashtra) dominated 
Shiv Sena. But this fetishism is present in a much more attenuated, 
less abrasive, and in more unselfconscious a form in south-west 
Maharashtra where by normal reckonings of martial histories one 
would have expected it in full display. 

Moreover, unlike the Jats, the Marathas do not have a very clear 
sense of occupations that are beneath them. Jats, have often told 
me that the jobs that befit them are those in the armed forces, or 
in the police, or even in the transport sector. But here too they 
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make a distinction. To be a bus driver is alright, but not to be a 
bus conductor. Likewise, they publicly declare that they would 
never sell milk, which is what the Gujars do, nor would they sell 
vegetables. In other words there are certain ‘manly’ occupations 
that suit a Jat. To be a driver is to be a man, but a conductor is 
more feminine. Though it is not as if all Jats are in such ‘manly’ 
occupations, that is where they think they belong. 

The Marathas, in my experience, have never made distinctions 
of this kind. There are allusions to Malis being horticulturalists 
and experts at growing fruits, flowers and vegetables, but this 
specialization does not carry any pejorative connotations, at least 
not in contemporary times. From this one may draw the tentative 
conclusion that in the sugar belt of Maharashtra, unlike west U.P., 
masculine fetishism among the peasant castes is not a dominant 
strain. In Maharashtra, therefore, while other castes are seen as 
different, hierarchy is rarely expressed in terms of ‘manly’ at- 
tributes. As other castes are not judged along this scale there is 
less hostility between castes in Maharashtra, unlike in west U.P. 
It is not as if the Jats and the others in west U.P. are perpetually 
warring against each other, but there is always a subterranean 
tension between peasant castes, which comes out in the open when 
they confront the ex-untouchables. That much of this antagonism 
in U.P. is spurred by conceptions of masculinity is not in doubt, 
but what may be worth conjecturing is whether this factor weakens 
multi-caste secular alliances. This conjecture does not seem too 
inappropriate, particularly in light of the fact that in Maharashtra, 
where this masculine complex is largely absent, the peasant com- 
munities have made multi-caste rural fronts a success. 

It is tempting to explain this difference in gender attitudes 
between west U.P. and Maharashtra in terms of kinship, but I am 
not yet fully persuaded by it, in spite of Trautmann’s interesting 
leads on the subject. According to Trautmann, traces of the Dra- 
vidian kinship system can be found all the way through Maharashtra 
up to Gujarat. But in spite of certain similarities, primarily in 
kinship terminology, he acknowledges the fact that the institution 
of the kanyadaan is firmly in place outside the Dravidian region. It 
is kanyadaan that privileges hypergamy (Trautmann 1994:184), 
which is a common enough practice in Maharashtra, as elsewhere. 
On the other hand, though the institution of the kanyadaan exists 
in U.P., the Jats do not put much stock by it in practice. This is 
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why Tikait can publicly oppose Chaudhri Sukhvir Singh, his daugh- 
ter’s father-in-law, for supremacy in the BKU. In fact, the rivalry 
between them is quite intense, and should not have occurred at all 
if one were to strictly observe the kanyadaan injunction that wife- 
takers are superior to wife-givers. Neither have I ever heard it being 
said by west U.P. Jats that Tikait’s behaviour was improper on this 
account. 

By comparing the Jats with the Marathas we are thus on a higher 
analytical plane in our understanding of what it takes to run patron 
capitalism, or cooperative enterprises. It is not just Maratha prag- 
matism and egalitarianism, but much more (see, Attwood 1993: 
210-12). On the obverse side, we also realize the resistances to 
the cooperative movement in west U.P. It is not so much as 
Attwood argues, on the basis of secondary sources, that it is the 
organizational structure of the exisiting sugar factories in U.P. that 
inhibits the cooperative movement there (ibid.:271). This is surely 
a symptom and not the cause, for if the Jats and the other castes 
were less egalitarian both in their internal and external relations 
then perhaps there would be some scope for cooperatives to come 
up in their region. After all, the cooperative sugar movement really 
began in Maharashtra after Independence, though there were 
privately-owned sugar factories there well before that. The un- 
derstanding of egalitarianism too has to be fine-tuned, and the 
comparison of the field material from these two regions can be of 
some help in this connection. 

Nevertheless the thesis that peasants are incapable of thinking 
ideologically, and require leadership from outside (see for e.g. 
Guha 1983:219, 265; Shanin 1971:253-6), stands disproved quite 
abundantly by the instances from Maharashtra and west U.P. 
Though it must be said that superficially Tikait’s BKU does 
seem rather like a pre-political, pre- ideological movement, but 
as I have tried to show elsewhere in this volume, the BKU 
understands power, has political allies and foes, and mobilizes 
frequently on a variety of issues ranging from the Dunkel draft 
to irrigation facilities, though it ostensibly stays away from active 
participation in electoral politics. Unfortunately, very often the 
refusal to participate in elections, or be aligned to political 
parties, gives the impression that an organization is pre-political 
or outside of politics. Like other trade unions the BKU is a 
rural union, but unlike unions in the city which are made up 
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of diverse communities, the unionism of the BKU is significantly 
influenced by the fact that a majority of its activists are Jats. 
This is why the BKU succumbed to the khap factor when it 
refused the format of political institutions. 


Concvuston: Dissocvinc Common GrounD 


We began this chapter by noting the various similarities between 
the Jats and the Marathas. On the basis of this common ground, 
the attempt here was to understand why farmers’ mobilizations in 
west U.P. and south west Maharashtra differ so extensively. After 
the initial start the common ground gradually began to dissolve, 
till at the end a new set of problems emerge, which will need 
another kind of common ground in order to transcend itself. 

The earlier common ground dissolves and now we approach 
a different plane of analysis. It is in this dynamic movement, not 
sufficiently stressed by Durkheim or Radcliffe-Brown, that we 
realize the true merits of the comparative approach. Even within 
the limited scope and competence of this paper, the comparative 
method helped to overcome the many unexamined attitudes re- 
garding peasant mentalities and caste prejudices by a closer in- 
spection of empirical material. In addition, the findings also point 
to newer directions for further research, not necessarily within 
the universe of rural mobilizations. Thomas Kuhn says some- 
where in the Structure of Scientific Revolutions that it is only when 
a paradigm begins to lose its freshness and novelty that it begins 
to insist on rules of research. It must be said that the comparative 
method, though not a paradigm, has never been obsessed by rules, 
but by the spirit and the quest of the investigation. This is at 
least how this chapter has been conceived. 


Appendix I 


On Altering the Ego in 
Peasant History: Paradoxes 
of the Culturological Option’ 


Or recently have historians begun to draw upon anthropol- 
ogy in a non-discursive way — in terms of utilizing anthro- 
pological conclusions for processing and grappling with historical 
material with the skill and insights recommended for anthro- 
pologists. The ostensible purpose of this new mien of historical 
writing, according to its proponents, is to correct the elitist bias 
in received historical literature. Undoubtedly they have a point 
there, for written history has a natural tendency of placing the 
literati in the centre, drawing in the multitude, in various stages 
of recalcitrance, into the historical process. What this new brand 
of anthropology-inspired history hopes to do is to alter the ego 
in history by bringing the people back in. We are faced then, 
perhaps for the first time, with the prospect of a written history 
which is the history of class struggles, and not, as hitherto, of 
struggles within a class. 

This new style of writing ‘history from below’ has already 
produced an impressive volume of academically certifiable litera- 
ture and has successfully established a new genre (Guha ed. 1982, 
1983, 1984; and Guha 1983). The History Workshop group in 
Britain is perhaps the most systematic campaigner of this genre. 
From 1982 onwards further impetus to this movement has come 
from Ranajit Guha who has fathered the campaign for its integra- 
tion into the writing of Indian history. This has been done with 
a telling impact. No longer is it possible to discuss modern, or 


* Adapted from Gupta (1985). 
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even contemporary Indian history without referring either to the 
works of Guha or to the literature sponsored by him. 

Any campaign, even a campaign for a history from below, must, 
of necessity, dramatize in order to sharply delineate differences 
with others. Unfortunately the appreciation of Guha’s historiog- 
raphy has too often been embroiled in wrangling over the more 
dramatic and more sensational postures taken by Guha and to that 
extent his critics have emerged as counter campaigners — a state 
of affairs that Guha must have hoped for. Many of those who 
earned the wrath of Guha and his band of men have rebutted the 
charge that they are elitist simply because they employed terms 
like rebellion, disturbance, etc. and not insurgency; or because 
they opined that peasant movements of the nineteenth century 
constitute the prehistory, in a evolutionary sense, of the more 
politically conscious movements of the twentieth century spon- 
sored by the national movement. It may be argued that Guha led 
with his chin when he made such sharp criticisms against the 
so-called ‘elite historians’ for he has frequently contradicted him- 
self on both counts in his own writings. There shall be occasions 
to return to issues such as these a little later but only in the context 
of a deeper question, namely what is the character of Guha’s 
anthropology? This is not a peripheral issue as both Guha and the 
authors inspired by Guha make frequent references to anthro- 
pological theory and to anthropological sources. In evaluating 
Guha’s anthropological inspiration one also gains the opportunity 
to examine the discipline of anthropology and thus demarcate the 
limits of naiveté within which a historian, or any other specialist, 
must perforce remain when drawing upon anthropology. Needless 
to say such constraints also exist for those anthropologists who 
wish to step out to garnish their own discipline. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND History FROM BELOW 


Anthropology seems to have spurred the genre of history from 
below in diverse yet mutually supportive ways. In the beginning 
some historians felt that they should also spend time recording the 
living and active memory of those who may not constitute the 
literati but are nevertheless crucial members of the cognoscenti in 
respect of a historical situation. Such information is quite often 
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used to flesh, as well as to correct biases and silences in official 
reports and established historiography. The second source of 
anthropological inspiration is derived largely from anthropological 
works, either in terms of facts which usually elude the historian, or 
in terms of theories about which history as a discipline has little to 
offer. Consequently, the historian thus inspired begins to employ 
explanatory systems where culture and symbolic communication 
play a central role as they do in much of anthropology. This leads 
the historian to read deep, as it were, into his source base to unearth 
the crucial cultural factors which are overladen by narratives of 
events. Finally, the historian from below, like the anthropologist, 
is conscious of the biases and value judgments that pervade narra- 
tives, records, and explanatory systems. But in this case, unlike the 
mainline anthropologist, his aim is not to be value neutral, but to 
project the consciousness of the ‘people’ in order to write total 
history, and not just another history. 

The anthropological side of history from below is therefore 
not just peripheral or anecdotal in character, and that is why 
the historian must be doubly cautious about the limits within 
which he can allow his naiveté to operate. For, as I hope to 
show, when an academic moves outside his discipline, but stays 
well within the limits of his naiveté, he succeeds in giving 
depth and perspective to his work (Gluckman 1964). But when 
he goes beyond it then the flavour of depth is a result of 
deceptive pointing leading to contradictory postulations of widely 
separated academic provenance. Thus, quite ironically, at around 
the time when anthropologists are beginning to prune the valency 
given to ‘ethnic’ elements in anthropology, the people’s historian 
seems to be reviving it with a gusto that would make many 
traditional anthropologists blush. 

It is the manner in which the people’s historians in India have 
ethnicized anthropology and history, that prompts one to re-em- 
phasize the limits of naiveté for the following reasons: 

(i) |The ethnicization of history in this case has been accomp- 
lished by borrowing from explanatory systems which are 
widely divergent and, in several instances, also intrinsically 
opposed. 

(ii) From this basic flaw spring anomalies, inconsistencies, and 
will powered assertions in the conceptualization of ‘ele- 
mentary aspects’ as indeed of structuralism as well. 
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(iii) I would go on to argue that it is because of the same 
inconstant pursuit of anthropology that the difference 
between peasants and tribes is blanched over in this variant 
of historiography in the belief that the term ‘peasant insur- 
gents’ is enough. 

The above three issues are interrelated and if the last seems to 
concern itself with too egregious an error to have been allowed 
to go into print in the first place, it is only because one’s anthro- 
pological antenna is now up. But what is most unfortunate, and 
in equal measure paradoxical, is that this ethnicization of anthro- 
pology in people’s history re-erects elitism on a sounder basis. It 
separates the peasant and tribal insurgents from the rest on a 
mental and intellectual basis. But how has this been accomplished? 


A Cutturotoaicat History 


One common complaint against anthropology of yore was its ten- 
dency to view the people under study as captives of exotic customs 
and prejudices.' Consequently, social behaviour was understood 
and explained by anthropologists as manifestations, or emanations, 
of these customs and prejudices. But if customs are exotic, and 
prejudices being what they are, quite naturally the people under 
anthropological investigation must be far removed from the world 
of the anthropologist. That this marked preference in anthropology 
to separate and distance humanity went unchallenged for many 
centuries was primarily because it was the Europeans who studied 
the non-Europeans. Even today the non-European population in 
Europe and North America is referred to as ‘ethnic’, a tribute 
perhaps to the anthropologists’ obsession to purely ethnographic 
detail. As a matter of fact, the surest method of gaining legitimacy, 
if not outright fame, in contemporary anthropological circles is to 
record ethnic details passionately and then explain social behaviour 
in terms of an unreflexive cultural stereotype. This despite the 


! From the time of Immanuel Kant this was supposed to be the only job of 
anthropology (Kant 1934:8), and it continued to be so in an unadulterated 
form till James Frazier spoke strongly against it in the late nineteenth century. 
Even so, the pursuit of exotica and the recording of prejudices continues in 
mainline anthropology even today; but now the anthropologist’s bias is no 
longer on the surface (see Gupta 1980, 1983). 
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works of Malinowski, Levi-Strauss, and, I would even include, 
Morris Opler and Marvin Harriss. My own belief is that the cul- 
turological hold on anthropologists is so enduring because it is in 
consonance with popular constructions of reality (Gupta 1980). 

It is probably because of this consonance with populist construc- 
tions that even scholars who begin with the unexceptionable desire 
to correct the elitist (and at times racist) bias in anthropology, and 
indeed in other branches of social science as well, suddenly cede 
hostages to ethnicism. Guha does it most dramatically when he uses 
the phrase ‘ethnic mass’ (1983:3 18) to denote the insurgent peas- 
ants after well over three hundred pages of unrestrained hostility 
to those whom he calls ‘elite historians’. But can it be argued that 
this is merely a slip-up on Guha’s part and that it is purely acciden- 
tal? I would opine otherwise, not because I am questioing Guha’s 
subjective proclivities towards anti-elitism but because Guha has 
not self-consciously examined either the concept or the connota- 
tions of anti-elitism. This in turn led him to transgress the limits 
of naiveté when he began to borrow from anthropology. However, 
as I shall try to demonstrate, this criticism does not hold for Guha 
alone but is equally applicable to several others who are conducting 
the anti-elitist campaign in Indian history with him. Sumit Sarkar, 
for instance, writes of the ‘collective mentalities’ of the subjugated 
tribals, peasants, and poor jotedars (1984:273), who ‘have a relative- 
ly autonomous culture or mind of their own’ (ibid.:277). The extent 
of Sarkar’s anthropological naiveté is revealed when he adds that 
his aim is to reconstruct popular mentality 4 la Levi-Strauss (ibid.). 
In fact this is just what Levi-Strauss refused to do for he believed 
that such a task required ‘more madness than genius’ (Levi-Strauss 
1966:130) to accomplish. 

Yet one must appreciate why the people’s historians take re- 
course to the notion of another mentality in order to develop their 
understanding of insurgent peasants and tribals. I believe that 
Guha and his colleagues genuinely and strongly resent the official 
connotations given to peasant movements which neglect the insur- 
gents’ view of the world and their existential problems. As the elite 
officials or nationalist historians, according to Guha, have been 
bred on prejudices of their own milieu, they cannot understand 
the causes, modalities, and ideologies of these movements (Guha 
1982:5-7). To be in a position then to understand these move- 
ments one must be able to view them from the optic of the 
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participants. This understanding led the historians from below 
first to a vicarious form of participation-observation, and then, by 
the principles of proxemics, to the discipline of anthropology. 

Even so there are two ways of going about this task. The first 
would be to consider the tribals and peasants in the context of 
their existential setting where external structural interactions play 
a crucial role. From within this interactional system the analyst 
has to uncover the confluence of currents and events which lend 
a particular movement its diacritica. At this point conventional 
cultural practices, aesthetic values and idioms of symbolic ex- 
change, perforce make their entry. And yet they are not given the 
autonomy that the straight culturological principle would demand, 
but are seen as the raw material on which the innovative, rational 
and normal insurgent minds set to work so that they can reason 
‘why’ before they go out to ‘do and die’. To expect peasants and 
tribals to set their insurgent passions to work on a raw material 
which, howsoever advanced, is not theirs is both unreasonable and 
patronizing. 

The other way by which one can anthropologically reject elitist 
interpretations is by attending to the various ways by which cultural 
systems are subjected to divergent material and social conditions. 
On occasion even the so-called central principle, on which the 
mentality was constructed, is completely absent. No one should 
know this better than Guha, or Henningham, or Sarkar, or Chak- 
rabarty, for each of them has demonstrated that the ideological 
production of the subordinated masses is in each instance a fresh 
production,’ and yet all of them cede the advantage to the cul- 
turologists by accepting the independent organizing principle of 
the insurgent’s mind. For example, Chakrabarty explains the limits 
of the jute workers’ union on the basis of the religious and pre- 
capitalist culture of the jute mill workers (Chakrabarty 1983:285, 
308, 311). Or, consider Henningham when he says that the non- 
literate population is possessed by ‘traditional consciousness’ (1983: 
142) and thus passively falls back on cultural and traditional ar- 
tifices, such as they are. Or let us take Guha, who is perhaps most 
explicitly culturological (along with Sarkar) in his postulation of the 


2 Guha himself records that during the Thane riot of 1897-8, a new solidarity 
was created between such disparate groups as the Kolis, the forest people and 
the Agris (Guha 1983:222). No ‘habit of thinking’ had previously united these 
groups for such purposes. 
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independent mentality of the insurgents. He writes that the peas- 
ants, ‘understanding of the relations, institutions and processes of 
power were identified with or at least over determined by religion’ 
(1983:265). Or, as he says elsewhere, ‘Religiosity was, by all ac- 
counts, central to the 4ool . . . In sum, it is not possible to speak of 
insurgency in this case except as a religious consciousness’ (Guha 
1983b:34). 

If one proceeds with this culturological conception then the 
potentialities of a movement, and its final limits are also under- 
stood in terms of what the culture allows and not in terms of what 
the structure forecloses. Thus the failure of peasant movements 
or working class struggles is a consequence of the subordinated 
masses being ‘trapped in the old culture’ (Guha 1983B:164). But 
as Guha himself records, the peasants and tribals negate and invert 
the world to undermine ruling class ideology, and in doing so (the 
Birsaite u/gulan of the nineteenth century for instance), the tribals 
radically depart from many of their own established religious 
beliefs and observances in order to refashion their identity and 
exhort their partisans more effectively. The point then is that the 
use of religious metaphors, like all metaphors, allows for multi- 
vocality which disallows any straight identification of the form 
with the content. Neither is it the case that religious metaphors 
are used only by the impoverished and exploited masses. The 
ruling classes also use such metaphors, and they too, biographically 
and socially, have equal faith in religion. 

But can we say that the difference is that in the former case 
traditional culture constricts and in the latter case it facilitates 
success? But if the use of religious metaphors is not class-specific, 
and if these metaphors are not univocal, then must we not look 
outside this business of ‘mentality’ or religiosity to answer this 
question? In this connection it does becomes imperative for us to 
pay close attention to the respective positions that the insurgents 
and elites occupy in the social structure, particularly in terms of 
their relative strategic access to power. I would like to refer here 
to Dipesh Chakrabarty’s excellent paper which delineates with 
acuity the structural conditions which subordinate the jute mill 
workers (Chakrabarty 1983)? Unfortunately, when it comes to 


3 The subordination of the jute mill workers to backward technology is 
excellently elucidated by Chakrabarty (1983:262, 281). I was particularly 
struck by the fact that Chakrabarty was in many ways filling out, and in some 
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explaining why the union of mill workers failed to take on the 
elites in a meaningful way, Chakrabarty relapses, as we mentioned 
earlier,into a culturological explanation. 

The point I am trying to make is not entirely unfamiliar to 
Guha and others. As a matter of fact Guha recognizes the impor- 
tance of it, though in a dim and inchoate manner, when he criti- 
cizes those who believe that the leaders of the tribal movements, 
more particularly of the Santal soo! of 1850s, were duping their 
followers with religious ideas when they claimed that the bool had 
divine sanction (1983:35-6). However, for this to be true Guha 
must and should acknowledge that the currency an ideology gains 
is not because there are eternal and fixed leaders with their ideas, 
nor because of unreflexive habits of thinking and acting, but be- 
cause ideology is fashioned, no doubt untidily, by the people, the 
participants and the leader only crystallizes and sharpens the focus 
of the ideological formation. This is not true just in the case of 
ideological formations but this process also determines who is to 
be the leader. Yet the logic should not end here. It should also be 
acknowledged that the ideas of the ruling class are in fact not only 
of the ruling class but rather ideas that rule a particular epoch. 
The use of religious symbols then is not what distinguishes one 
class from another, but it is the use to which they are put: that is 
to say it is the manner in which cultural symbols are employed to 
express existential problems, that separates one class from another. 
So it is not the ‘mentality’ nor even the ‘habit of thinking’ (Guha 
1983:297), but the contingent and real conditions which distin- 
guishes one form of ideological articulation from another. The 
dense richness of symbols pre-empt a fixed horizontal alignment 
of symbols, and that is why symbolic usage should be read verti- 
cally in the context of not another symbol but something outside 
it (Barthes 1983:211-17; Levi-Strauss 1973), namely the contra- 
dictions of life, or perhaps, life itself. 

Fortunately there are other historians of this genre who see this 
issue in a manner quite different from either Guha or Sarkar. 
Shahid Amin, for instance distinguishes between Gandhi’s pratap, 
the appreciation of his message, Hindu beliefs, and the material 
culture of the peasantry. He does this in order to demonstrate the 





senses reversing, Harry Braverman’s thesis (1979) by pointing out an obverse 
field, i.e. of backward capitalism, which Braverman does not take into account. 
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idiosyncratic use of culture, which is idiosyncratic only in the 
context of ‘pure culture’, but specific in the context of the material 
and political conditions within which the followers of Gandhi 
wanted to achieve their ends (Amin 1984:45). This paper is a 
corrective to Sarkar’s analysis of Gandhi where Gandhi’s popul- 
arity is understood primarily in terms of his sennyasi status and his 
use of religion (1984:3 15). Sarkar seems to be oblivious of the fact 
that if one is talking of sannyasi status then from the time of Bankim 
Chandra’s novel Anandamath in the late nineteenth century, the 
renouncer-cum-patriot was the model for Bengali terrorism. And 
yet, the Anushilan Samiti notwithstanding, this variant of terrorist 
nationalism never was as effective, in participatory terms, as the 
Gandhian movement was. The fact that Sarkar quotes the anthro- 
pologist Louis Dumont to make his point is demonstrative of his 
anthropological naiveté (ibid.:316). Dumont after all, is the fore- 
most exponent of the Brahmanical and textual view of Indian 
culture (Gupta 1983); which incidentally, is not an anti-elitist 
position by a long shot. 

David Arnold, David Hardiman, and Gyan Pandey too would 
shy of the culturological uses to which anthropology has been put 
to by Guha and Sarkar. Arnold while detailing the Gudem Rumpa 
risings, appropriately employs Levi-Strauss to show the multiple 
uses to which religious symbols can be put to for secular purposes 
without any obligation or desire to return to an idyllic state of the 
past, or without even accepting the traditional domination of the 
muttedar tribal elite. Even religious oaths were used not simply to 
reiterate old traditional ties but to seal ‘new bonds of loyalty and 
solidarity . . . especially where traditional community identities 
and loyalties seemed inadequate for the purpose’ (1982:123). The 
fact that religion is used to create something which it had never 
previously ordained, and that too for a purpose manifestly outside 
religion, is a fact to be appreciated. Hardiman’s study of the Devi 
movement in Gujarat demonstrates an identical situation (1984), 
and Pandey even while studying an ostensibly religion-obsessed 
move to ‘rally around the cow’ clearly opposes the ‘tautological 
formula’ which identifies the ‘religious character’ of the masses 
with the ‘monolothic unity of faith’ which results in the ‘uncritical 
reproduction of old stereotypes’ (1983:64). How, in spite of taking 
such clear anti-culturological positions, neither Hardiman, nor 
Pandey, nor Arnold, nor Amin, were able to blunt the ethnic edge 
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of Guha is a mystery of sorts: especially as they are all supposed 
to be functioning as a team. Probably in matters of high theory 
and editorial policy, Guha functions as ‘Mahatma’ (see Amin 
1984), while the others interpret the master as they will without 
rocking the boat. It would therefore, seem that even historians 
share in the peasants’ mentality and ‘habit of thinking’. 

If in the first six chapters of his book, Elementary Aspects of 
Peasant Insurgency in India, Guha unnecessarily cedes the ad- 
vantage to culturological anthropology, in the chapter on the 
territorial limitations of peasant movements, he goes completely 
overboard. But I should perhaps explain the first half of the 
previous sentence first. When Guha cedes ground to culturol- 
ogists in the first six chapters, it is largely an outcome of his 
desire to give depth to the insurgents’ perspective. That is why 
these chapters can be appreciated if one overlooks certain portions 
where Guha uses cultural artifacts as narrative condensers. For 
example, there is no reason to fault Guha when he differentiates 
between crime and insurgency, nor can I disagree with him when 
he says that an insurgent action is interpreted and reacted upon 
by the administrators and the elites as if it were an act of crime 
(Guha 1983:79-108, 194). But this does not mean, or at least 
should not mean, that the mentalities or the ‘habit of thinking’ 
of the elites and non-elites are different. After all, the peasants 
become insurgents when they believe that the elites are behaving 
like criminals though the elites may themselves think that they 
are abiding by custom, law and order, and by the principles of 
justice. Further, in a situation of insurgency neither side is ready 
to yield any quarter and thus a dramatization of differences takes 
on the model of good vs bad, right vs wrong, crime vs justice. 
One does not necessarily have to supplicate the forces of cul- 
turological anthropology to make such a case, because in any case 
if the above is accepted, then history can only account for one 
side and not the other. The depth in perspective turns out again 
to be one of deceptive pointing. 

However, in the seventh chapter Guha has a different aim. He 
is here, perhaps for the first time, trying to explain the inability 
of peasant movements to invert the living world permanently. 
Guha takes the territorially circumscribed character of peasant 
movements as an index of their failure to become nationwide 
phenomena. In this chapter then, his task is not merely to provide 
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anthropological depth to correct the narrations of elite historians 
and colonial officials, but to explain why territoriality emerged in 
the first and last place to obstinately bulwark the movement’s 
success and spread. 

To this end Guha does not consider what could have been the 
structural feature of colonial societies, or even of pre-modern 
societies, which could have accounted for the spatial circumscrip- 
tion of peasant movements. Nor does he even pay much attention 
to the fact that certain kinds of movements naturally tend towards 
spatial circumscription. It is possible that he was burdened by the 
contrariness between India and China in this context; but perhaps 
he should have taken heart from peasant movements in Europe 
which too, on many occasions, were territorially circumscribed. 
But without doing so Guha is quick to blame the ‘habit of thinking 
and acting on a small and local scale’ (1983:197) as responsible for 
the territorially limited spread of peasant movements. 

In order to build his argument to this pitch Guha confirms the 

early anthropologists’ view that there were little village republics 
in India (ibid.:302). He writes, 
In this we conform to the practice of Indian sociology, especially in the 
field of village studies where the notion, if not the term itself, often occurs 
in description of unity and discord. What we intend to do however is to 
try and extend its application to the series of larger and more intense, 
hence qualitatively different, rural conflicts which rocked the subcon- 
tinent under the Raj from time to time (ibid.:280). 


In the passage quoted above whom does Guha confirm? He 
confirms anthropologists like Srinivas, Dumont and Mayer (ibid.: 
297). Do they belong to the same theoretical provenance as Guha 
does, or even to contiguous ones? Definitely not. The major 
thrust of Srinivas’s village studies was to show the strength of 
the functionalist approach where even if the untouchables were 
not allowed to enter the temple, it was still functional. And as 
for Dumont, his major contention is that as far as Hindu Indians 
are concerned, religion is primary, and politics and economics 
are secondary. It is then very logical for them to argue in terms 
of the ‘mind’ or ‘mentality’ and thus also for the primacy given 
to the religiously-charged devotion to the grama devata. But how 
does Guha base his positions on authors such as Srinivas and 
Dumont, when at the same time he finds so much to quarrel 
about with Suprakash Roy, whose theoretical provenance is at 
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least contiguous to his? Only Guha’s anthropological naiveté can 
account for this curious anomaly, for it is this naiveté that led 
him to accept the separation of mentalities and minds in the first 
place.* The extension of the village studies of Srinivas and others 
that Guha hopes to perform is only a quantitative one, such that 
the concept of ‘territoriality,’ while deriving its analytical strength 
from village studies, is used to justify first village loyalty, then 
subcaste loyalty, then caste loyalty, then caste group loyalty, then 
mouza (village) loyalty, then loyalty in the pargana (administrative 
subdivision comprising several villages), then loyalty between 
parganas, and so on. One is really quite bewildered as to how 
village studies of the functionalist, or the Dumontian variety of 
anthropology, which was used to confirm village loyalty, can now 
be used to understand loyalty between mouzas, and between par- 
ganas. In one case, there were thirty-two villages in ten parganas 
which were thus bonded into a loyal group (ibid.:306), and in 
another case fifty-two villages (ibid.:3 13), and eventually we leave 
the realm of the village altogether and also include under the 
very generous ambit of territorial loyalty zzofussi! (country) towns 
too (ibid.:311). Remember, all this while the analytical seat of 
territoriality still remains loyalty to the village, whereby the village 
boundary is held sacred (ibid.:300-4). 

By what conceptual innovation, or by what theoretical clarifica- 
tion was the concept of territoriality extended beyond its analytical 
seat in the village? The only conceptual aid that Guha provides 
us is with the phrase: ‘boiling over’ (ibid.:305). It might be recalled 
that in an earlier section Guha came down heavily against those 
who understood the transmission of peasant ideology and of peas- 
ant mobilization in terms of ‘contagion’ and not, as he would like, 
in terms of ‘collective enterprise’ (ibid.:221). In the seventeenth 
century theory of ‘fevers,’ one might want to remind Guha, con- 
tagion was a consequence of the fever ‘boiling over’. That Guha 
is critical of the term ‘contagion’ and yet in the next chapter he 
heartily employs the cognate (if not synonymous) term ‘boiling 
over’ demonstrates yet again his ‘unfinished’ understanding of 

. ‘elitism’ and thus also of ‘anti-elitism.’ For in areas where it matters 
most, Guha is well-ensconced and at peace within the safe em- 
placements erected by elite scholarship. 


4 David Hardiman’s study of faction (1982) is a clear indictment of the 
traditional anthropological views on ‘territoriality’ in India. 
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The most predictable consequence of arguing around the cul- 
turological theme for Guha, and for many of the other authors who 
participate with him in this project of history from below, is that 
they usually end up employing much harsher adjectives than would 
many of their ‘elitist’ opponents, when describing the culture and 
consciousness of the peasant insurgents. For once two mentalities 
(at least) are separated, then cathectivity and judgementsoon follow. 
And as the historian is still only a vicarious observer he cannot share 
the mentality of the insurgents, i.e. of the peasants and tribals. So 
out pour perfectly undiluted invectives against this ‘other’ mentality. 
The insurgent masses were thus ‘less sophisticated’ and possessed 
by a ‘naive’, ‘inchoate’ and ‘immature consciousness’ (ibid.:219), 
which led them to hold ‘disjointed perceptions’ (ibid.:28). 

This forces Guha to compromise himself even further. Critical 
of the way by which the peasant wars prior to Gandhi are ‘treated 
as pre-history of the “Freedom Movement” ’ (ibid.:4), critical too 
of the stigma of being pre-political that the nineteenth century 
movements were given by elite historians, Guha, in effect, seems 
to accept them all in the ultimate analysis. This other mind, this 
other mentality, this other consciousness was not only naive, in- 
choate, immature, etc. but it had also a long way to go before it 
could get beyond ‘disjointed perceptions.’ These movements of the 
insurgents lacked consciousness but were possessed by a ‘trace of 
consciousness’; it was an emerging political consciousness, ‘even if 
no more than in its very ‘first glimmer’ (ibid.:27). In any case this 
consciousness was ‘an unquestionably false consciousness, if ever 
they were one...’ (ibid.:268) on account of the insurgents’ ‘back- 
ward .. . material and spiritual conditions . . .’ (ibid.:265, emphasis 
mine). Not only then did this consciousness lead to disjointed 
perceptions, but because it was also ‘backward’ it had still to prog- 
ress up the evolutionary ladder. Thus Guha writes that the peasant 
view of politics is ‘less sophisticated’ (ibid.:170, emphasis mine), 
‘relatively immature’ (ibid.:265, emphasis mine), as well as ‘half 
realistic and half fantastic’ (ibid.). If I were to dedicate myself to the 
task of finding another contemporary elite historian who uses such 
harsh adjectives to describe peasant consciousness or the peasant 
view of politics, I would perhaps find one with great difficulty and 
with considerable inducement. I would thus contend that Guha’s 


5 Guha makes some charitable concessions to tribal culture when he says that 
the Santals did not know how to lie (Guha 1983:292, 293; 1983b:36). But 
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culturological historiography cedes more territory to the elites than 
perhaps do those whom Guha calls elite historians. And for this, 
Guha’s anthropological naiveté — his use of anthropological sour- 
ces sans their coordinates and in calm disregard of their provenance 
— is primarily responsible. 


STRUCTURE AND STRUCTURALISM 


There is yet another aspect where Indian historians from below 
step outside the limits of naiveté with reference to anthropology. 
This is in their discussion of structure and structuralism. And here 
again it is Guha and Sarkar who are most guilty of deceptive 
pointing in the name of depth and perspective. 

I need not remind the reader of the intense debates within 
anthropology on the understanding of structure. There is as yet no 
consensus on the use of this term and therefore, from Durkheim 
to Levi-Strauss, every anthropologist is obliged to state in advance 
what he considers to be ‘structure.’ Levi-Strauss, though, in some 
ways marked a significant departure for he gave several definitions 
of structure in order to clarify what he meant by structuralism. 

I think it is necessary for me to quickly review the understanding 
of two major anthropologists on the question of structure, namely 
Emile Durkheim and Claude Levi-Strauss. I do this because it is 
important for the discussion to follow, and also because Guha and 
Sarkar have forced me to open this new front. 

Durkheim’s understanding of structure is influenced by his use 
of an organic analogy for understanding society. Various organs 
of a society function to maintain the whole, and in this process 
social solidarity is created against which individuals are powerless 
because a social fact is a thing and thus supra-individual. Homo 
Socius must combine and this act of coming together creates an 





unfortunately this belief is born out of culturological bias too. Malinowski’s 
works, which should have been a must for every historian dabbling in anthro- 
pology, repeatedly demonstrate how the ‘simpler’ pre-literate tribals share 
many of the same failings with the peoples of industrial societies. Lying, 
concealing, misrepresenting, cheating are some of these traits, or if you wile 
failings. This was confirmed by, among others, Evans-Pritchard for Africa, 
and Ruth Benedict for America. Every anthropologist has heard of the rather 
fetching term, ‘wabu-wabu’, which means sharp and fraudulent practice, and 
it is now used freely to flavour descriptions of sharp practices among tribals. 
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euphoria which is sui generis. In other words, the creation of a 
social order and its maintenance is reflected in Durkheim first as 
an urge and then as a sentiment. 

But Durkheim also believed that in order to appreciate this 
insight and use it fruitfully a propos of modern societies one should 
get to the simpler societies first where one sees the social structure 
in its simpler and hence ‘purer’ form. That is why in his work on 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life he examined religious 
beliefs and practices in ‘primitive’ societies. But he did not do this 
with the intention of separating different ‘habits of thinking’, or 
minds and mentalities, but rather for the sake of getting to the 
kernel of things in order to comprehend contemporary religion, 
State, knowledge and science (Durkheim 1915:28, 429). 

I should, however, add that there is also a second thesis which 
runs parallel to the above in Durkheim’s works. This thesis is most 
clearly evident in his work on Primitive Classifications where there 
is a clear concession to evolutionary thought and also the recom- 
mendation that each society and its people be studied in terms of 
certain autonomous principles of generation and regeneration. In 
the hands of later scholars this dictum degenerated into one where 
not only were societies typed but along with it also humankind. 

For Levi-Strauss, however, there is no privileged structure out 
there waiting to be discerned bare by the anthropologist. A 
structure is revealed only by its internal transformations, and to 
make matters more difficult, what is to be taken as structure 
depends entirely upon the task at hand. But if there is an over- 
arching structure, it is that of the universal mind which manifests 
itself now in religion, now in totemism, now in kinship, now in 
myths, now in arts, now in science, now in table manners, and 
so forth. The society, with its infrastructure, its memory, its 
existential constraints and conditions, provides the raw material 
on which this mind, the universal mind, works. Thus while 
Durkheim’s second thesis might tolerate and even recommend 
the view that the primitive mind is more religious and less secular, 
Levi-Strauss would have nothing to do with it. From this theoreti- 
cal standpoint Levi-Strauss is able to criticize Balzac’s ambition 
to look for autonomous principles of cultures as an ambition 
fuelled by ‘madness’ (Levi-Strauss 1966:130). For this reason too 
Levi-Strauss talks of the ‘Science of the Concrete’ (to which 
Arnold 1982, refers correctly) which immediately prohibits the 
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use of terms such as ‘inchoate,’ ‘disjointed,’ ‘less sophisticated,’ 
‘spiritually backward’ to describe the mentality, or the conscious- 
ness, or the mental operations, or the perceptions, or, let us even 
say the culture, of pre-literates, or even of literates, or of any 
other section of humanity. 

Now let us turn from the above to the historians from below. 
Both Guha and Sarkar claim to have defined ‘elementary aspects’ 
(Guha 1983:334; Sarkar 1984:277), but the definition is nowhere 
to be found. Sarkar is clear that he wants to follow Levi-Strauss 
under the mistaken notion that Levi-Strauss believes in a ‘rela- 
tively autonomous culture or mind’ of the masses, or that Levi- 
Strauss reconstructed their mentality. He should have perhaps 
quoted Balzac and then remembered to call Levi-Strauss a mad 
man. So Sarkar is easily taken care of; his naiveté is on the surface. 

But Guha perhaps deserves more attention. Though he devotes 
no space either to explain what he means by ‘elementary aspects’, 
or even structure in the technical sense of the term, his works 
manifest a curious mixture of Levi-Strauss and Durkheim. There 
are frequent references to inversion, double displacement, repre- 
sentation by the opposite, geometry of transformation, binary 
pairs, and so on (Guha 1983:12, 192, 218, 333, and passim), and 
yet the Levi-Straussian method seems to be missing. What is 
happening on the other hand is a mixture of Hegelian idealism 
and positivism, and, as with other authors too the two do mix 
amicably in Guha’s exercises. 

Guha uses the concept of ‘binary pairs’ in order to understand 
insurgent consciousness in the context of the ‘other’ consciousness 
(ibid.:333). Even the instrumentality of the concept of ‘double 
displacement’ is used by Guha for an identical purpose (ibid.:218). 
The concept of binary pairs are thus used in an empirical fashion, 
fully fleshed and realized. To operate with pairs of categories of 
this kind only allows for permanent estrangement between the 
categories, and not for systems of transformations. This is approx- 
imately the kind of task Louis Dumont systematically and con- 
sciously undertook in his study. Homo Hierarchicus, but without 
ever claiming inspiration from Levi-Strauss or from Marx. 

So much for Levi-Strauss. But the real influence behind Guha 
is Emile Durkheim’s version of structure. Early in his book he is 
vague about this similarity between him and Durkheim, but he 
hints at it when he decides to concentrate on the ‘first elements’ 
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which ‘recur again and again’ (ibid.:12). By p. 13 all ambiguities 
are dropped when he states that he wishes to study rebel con- 
sciousness in a ‘pure state before the politics of nationalism and 
socialism began to penetrate the countryside on a significant scale’ 
(ibid.:13). This could not be more Durkheimian, for as we know, 
Durkheim went to primitive societies to study religion in a pure 
and unadulterated state. Many pages later, in the ‘epilogue’, Guha 
returns to this Durkheimian theme (without quoting him either 
then or now) when he says that his aim was to ‘show how the 
“general ideas” of insurgency behaved in a “pure” state prior to 
the involvement of the peasantry in latter-day politics’ (ibid.:334). 
These ‘general ideas’ in their ‘pure’ form are then treated as 
autonomous such that they govern the habits of thinking of the 
insurgents, of the masses, and of the subordinate people, along 
the lines of Durkheim’s second thesis. 

The influence of Durkheim’s second thesis does not end here. 
It is also reflected in Guha’s understanding of tension-manage- 
ment and systemic strain as developed first by Durkheim in Suicide, 
and then later, more maladroitly, by some of his followers. 

In order to elucidate his treatment of the principle of negation, 
Guha accepts the functionalist position that, when on certain 
ritualized occasions, the servant is allowed to act like the master, 
or make fun of him, then this is not to ‘weaken a social order, 
but to buttress it’ (ibid.:30) by releasing tension. This reminds 
me of Levi-Strauss’s comment in Structural Anthropology that ‘to 
say a society functions is a truism, but to say that everything in 
a society functions is an absurdity’. As a matter of fact, Guha’s 
reference to Victor Turner soon after is very inapposite for 
according to Turner men do not spend twenty-four hours of the 
day in the service of the structure, and that there are moments 
‘betwixt and between’ where communitas is in the forefront. 

Problems arise for a hasty reader, for Turner also refers to 
communitas as the social anti-structure. However, the term ‘anti’ 
is not understood here as an abbreviation of ‘antithetical’, and 
hence should not be read in a radical manner, nor as a variation 
of negativity.® It belongs to an entirely different enunciative field. 
6 Guha’s understanding of Holi as ‘Saturnalia’ (Guha 1983:34) is also in- 
formed by functionalist anthropologists. I would like to refer Guha to an 
excellent piece by Morris E. Opler (1960:509) where the notion of Holi as 


‘saturnalia’ is condemned factually and demonstrated to be culturological in 
orientation. 
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Partha Chatterjee too needs to be reminded of this (Chatterjee 
1983:399). One must remember that Turner is strongly influ- 
enced by Kurt Lewin’s ‘force field’ theory, and quite opposed to 
Durkheim and to functionalism in general (ibid.:56). The anti- 
structure for Turner does not function to serve the social structure 
(structure understood both functionally and morphologically) and 
neither can it be used to generate a new structure. The ‘we’ 
feeling that communitas sponsors is not a political ideology, it is 
more a matter of identity. 

Moreover, such role reversals characteristic of liminality do not 
constitute revolutionary, nor even potentially revolutionary situa- 
tions. Goffman has clearly pointed out that when such role rever- 
sals lead to ‘dysphoria’ then the performance can no longer be 
seen as liminal (Goffman 1961:45-81) and, one might add, a site 
for the generation of commmunitas is sealed off by the structure. But 
what is more significant is that a liminal performance which in- 
volves role reversals ‘appropriates’ (mockingly, though), but does 
not destroy the governing values and norms. Negation cannot be 
used as Guha does to mean destruction and appropriation at the 
same time (Guha 1983:28, 71). Not especially if Mao’s aphorisms 
such as ‘It is terrible, it is fine’ is to be used soon after. That is, 
the mere turning of things upside down or challenging the proto- 
col of the pecking order is not necessarily what makes every 
terrible thing fine by Mao’s lights. When one appropriates one 
gives value to what one is appropriating, but when one, say, 
desacralizes, then one destroys value. Marx and Mao negated the 
bourgeois order but did not appropriate it nor turn it upside down. 
After all William Sanson’s one-time trendy literary piece, ‘The 
Kiss’, which was published, with other pieces in a book called 
Something Terrible Something Lovely, has not yet earned an insur- 
gent status. 


‘Tripes AND PEASANTS 


If there is one egregious solecism which does not require much 
anthropological sensitization to discern, it is the manner in which 
Guha overlooks the distinction between tribes and peasants in his 
examination of peasant insurgency. 

But to be fair to him, there is a dim awareness, never fully 
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articulated or developed, of the distinction between tribal and 
peasant movements. For instance, he writes that the Kol insurrec-. 
tion, or the Santal ool, or the Birsa Munda movement, ‘bordered 
on peasant wars’ (Guha 1983:156). But the border is understood 
qua border, i.e. in a quantitative manner. Tribal movements are 
different from peasant movements only in so much as they are 
more militant, less disciplined, and more explosive (ibid.:156, 
1959; see also 299-302). Chatterjee’s awareness of the differences 
between peasant and tribal movements is more marked, especially 
when he examines the features of millenarian movements (Chat- 
terjee 1983:338). But the problem is that he tends to generalize 
on the basis of tribal societies of Africa for peasant movements as 
a whole (ibid.:341, 342, and passin). 

Whatever be the internal differences between Guha and Chat- 
terjee, their ‘dim’ and ‘inchoate’ awareness of the distinction 
between tribes and peasants, especially in the nineteenth century, 
never has any bearing on the thrust of their works, nor on the 
nature of their generalizations on peasant insurgency. For in- 
stance while discussing the saliency given to ‘ethnicity’ in peasant 
movements Guha discusses only tribal movements for sixteen 
long pages (Guha 1983:173-88). Again in a long chapter on the 
‘modalities’ of peasant insurrection Guha devotes only seven out 
of fifty-eight pages to peasant movements proper, and the remain- 
ing pages dwell on either the Birsaite u/gulan, or the Santal hool, 
or the Kol insurrection (1983:108 -66). And when he is talking 
of the ‘total and integrated violence’ of the insurrectionists, Guha 
only uses material from tribal movements (ibid.). 

All this is to suggest that Guha’s material itself should have told 
him that tribal and peasant movements are quite different. If he 
had followed his own lead then he might have been constrained: 
from making pronouncements on the independent and autonom- 
ous mentality and culture of the subordinated masses. The mono- 
lith would have been fragmented and the separation of mentalities 
sanctioned by idealist binary opposition would have been difficult 
to achieve. In the following pages I shall attempt to substantiate 
this. I would argue that if tribal movements seem more solidaire 
than non-tribal peasant movements, if they show a greater propen- 
sity towards violence in a ‘total and integrated form’, then the 
sheer quantitative differences in so many cases between the two 
do suggest a deeper reality. 
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According to Pierre-Phillipe Rey, capitalism expands rapidly 
when it is cradled in its infancy by feudalism. For which reason, 
when colonialism thrust itself on tribal formations then the transi- 
tion automatically begat violence (Rey 1973). Little wonder then 
that instances of wrecking, burning, looting, and eating (wasting, 
potlatch style) are so overwhelmingly characteristic of tribal move- 
ments, and that Guha is compelled to refer to these movements in 
a near-exclusive manner detailing the violent modalities of insur- 
rection. Little wonder too that the Kols, Mundas, and the Santals 
fought a fight to the finish with their enemies — the dikus and the 
colonial officials. One can now perhaps understand why the tribal 
uprising never looked upon the British Queen, or the King, as a 
benevolent and uninformed friend (Guha 1983:295), unlike the 
peasant partisans in the ‘blue mutiny’ of 1860, or in the Pabna 
bidroba of 1873, or in the anti-rack-renting struggle in eastern 
Bengal in the 1880s, or even in the famous Deccan riots (Guha 
1983:271-2). If Pandey is to be believed:then even the Hindu 
literati agitating against cow slaughter in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury believed that the Queen of England was with them (Pandey 
1983:123). 

The four-square tribal opposition to the colonial officials and 
their agents can be understood more comprehensively if the con- 
ditions under which colonialism and imperialism insert themselves 
in tribal situations are clarified. Expropriation of surplus from 
tribal areas cannot take the form of rents or taxes unless of course 
imperialism is willing to lead a spartan existence. The only manner 
in which imperialism can profit in a tribal setting is by destroying 
tribal economies, either for the sake of plantations, or for the sake 
of mineral and resource extraction. The whole tribal society is 
thus in jeopardy, and disaffection is uniformly widespread, aided 
in no small measure by a relative lack of stratification among 
tribals. This accounts for the total and integrated character of 
violence in tribal movements. 

In a situation as terminal as the one facing the tribals in 
nineteenth-century India (and one may also include Africa here) 
any traditional symbolic universe or explanatory system would 
obviously be put under great strain. And yet before the tribals do 
and die, they must know why. To fulfil this need we find among 
the Santals of 1850 or even among the Birsaites of the 1890s, a 
re-articulation of the symbolic universe. This re-articulation is 
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often called revitalization, perhaps wrongly, as in the re-articula- 
tion, not every element of the old was revitalized. Undoubtedly, 
however, the community as a whole was vitalized but on the basis 
of a re-aligned symbolic universe which had in it elements of 
foreign origin as well. Further, as the tribal material structure was 
so different from the material structure of the non-tribals, the 
solidarity that tribal movements evoked was channelized effectively 
through the cultural metaphor. That this metaphor was so effective 
is because economic interests coincided with cultural boundaries 
almost as a matter of definition. As tribals in the nineteenth century, 
the Bhuyans, the Mals, the Santals, the Kols, the Mundas, all shared 
a common fate. 

The facility with which ethnicity aids tribal movements is never 
quite approximated by peasant movements except under rare con- 
ditions, namely when caste or religion and material interests hap- 
pen to coincide. Sometimes, as with the Moplah rebellion, religion 
functions as a viable ideological condenser; but this is by no means 
the usual situation. The Pabna bidroba of 1873 could not gain any 
mileage on communal lines. The peasant movement in Awadh in 
1920-2 had to reach out beyond the discrete communal clusters of 
its partisans to weld a political ideology between Ahirs, Muslims, 
and Kurmis (Siddiqi 1978:117). Hardiman’s earlier work on peasant 
politics of Gujarat between 1917 and 1934 demonstrates a consid- 
erable degree of tension within different sections of the Patidar 
caste, the Anavil Brahmin caste, and quite interestingly, within the 
lower caste Bariyas as well (Hardiman 1981). As neither caste nor 
religion unambiguously demarcate economic categories, ideologi- 
cal articulations in peasant movements undergo quite a bit of strain 
on occasions. There are also frequent quibbles over interpretations, 
and so forth, as some of the other historians in Guha’s project 
demonstrate (e.g. Amin 1984; Hardiman 1982; Arnold 1984). 

If one were to follow the career of tribal movements into the 
twentieth century, i.e. well after societies had been destroyed and 
tribes had been transformed into peasants, albeit of the most 
disadvantaged kind, one would also find a steady decline in the 
use of violence in these movements (see Arnold 1982). But it was 
during the early colonial phase when tribal land was being con- 
verted from being a subject of labour to an instrument of labour 
(to use Claude Meillassoux’s term), that we witness tribal move- 
ments with definite diacritica of their own. 
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Now if these diacritica are not paid attention to, then not only 
would we not understand why either in Telengana, or in Gujarat, 
or in Maharastra, peasant movements always possessed a certain 
ambivalence towards radicalism and violence, but we would also 
ignore the social conditions which generate different organiza- 
tional and ideological nuances. As what was true under tribal 
conditions did not pertain to non-tribal peasant situations, the 
specifics of insurrections in each should be noted in detail. Failing 

_ this the tendential compulsion would be to invent a separate mind, 
mentality, or ‘habit of thinking’, along the lines of Weber’s ideal 
type, to which the oppressed of the world, under different condi- 
tions and situations, uniformly submit. This tendentious compul- 
sion is also one to which elitist scholarship has all along shown 
allegiance to, and it is also one which is in concinnity with un- 
critical populist constructions of reality. That Guha et al., had to 
submit to it, when their ostensible purpose was to combat elite 
historiography, is no small irony. 
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Kisan Ekta Zindabad! Awaz Do Hum Ek Hain! 


Constitution 
of 
the Bharatiya Kisan Union 


Bharatiya Kisan Union (Regd.) Non-political 


Jai Jawan! Jai Kisan! 


Constitution of the Bharatiya Kisan Union 


1. Name: For mentioning in the prospectus and for all other 
purposes, the name of the Union shall be, ‘Bharatiya Kisan Union’. 
2. Symbol: The flag shall be of a green base with a white square. 
In between the square there will be the symbol of a farmer with 
a plough. 

3. Place of work: The place of work shall be within all the parts 
of the Republic of India. 

4. Head-office: The head-office shall be in the capital of India. 
5. Goals and objectives: 

(a) The Union aims to make such a society of farmers and 
would help in liberating farmers from all kinds of oppres- 
sion, and help them in their development. The Union will 
also work towards the eradication of social evils. 

(b) The Union will take up issues related to fairness before the 
government and other sections, and help resolve problems 
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in a peaceful and scientific manner. When required they 
would also take out peaceful processions, and through 
peaceful satyagraha, free the farmers from oppression. 

(c) It will inculcate a feeling of brotherhood, mutual respect, 
cooperation, service, and try to free society of its social evils. 

(d) The Union will inspire farmers to start agricultural-based 
small-scale industries, and other such enterprises. 

(e) It will inculcate in them discipline, efficiency, and pat- 
riotism, and keep them away from communal riots. 

(f) The Union will familiarize farmers with the latest farming 
technology, equipment, methods as well as encourage them 
to experiment. . 

(g) The Union will also ensure farmers a profitable return 
according to the price index, and to inform the government 
of the damage caused by natural disasters. This would help 
the farmers to get adequate compensation. 

(h) The Union will also campaign for the reservation of seats 
for admission in educational institutions (engineering etc.) 
and jobs, on the basis of population and educational back- 
wardness, for the children of farmers. 

(i) The Union will terminate the various subsidies given under 
the ceiling act, and distribute the surplus land to poor 
farmers. The landless farmers will be helped to set up 
small-scale industries and the government will take the 
responsibility of selling the produced goods. 

(j)_ It would work towards enacting a ceiling on big industries 
and retail businessmen and help the workers to get their 
rightful due. 

(k) The Union will prevent the confiscation of farm lands, and 
if this becomes essential for the nation’s well-being, the 
farmer shall be compensated at the market rate, and the 
amount will be given in a lumpsum. 

(1) The Union demands the cost of electricity at the same rate 
and the bill to be made on a unit basis like diesel and petrol. 

(m) The Union urges the taking of strong measures on all 
important issues like drainage system (cemented), uncon- 
stitutional taxation, etc. 

(n) It would work towards establishing a direct link with the 
government to solve the problems of farmers, and it would 
awaken the farmers to fight for their objectives. 
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6. Special features: 

(a) The Union is an apolitical, non-violent and secular in- 
stitution. Any official of a political party’s district level 
branch shall not be an official, ‘office-bearer’ of the 
Union. Moreover if an office-bearer of the Union accepts 
a post in a political party, he/she shall be removed from 
office. 

(b) Ifaspokesman of the Union, in a meeting or from a public 
platform, preaches politics, religion or community viol- 
ence then the person shall be dealt with sternly. 

(c) Group-leadership and ethical principles will be strictly 
followed. 

7. Definition: Farmers are those who have agriculture as their 
prime source of livelihood. 
8. Outline: 

(a) According to Article 21 of the Trade Union Act any Indian 
farmer can become an ordinary member of the Union. 

i) The applicant for membership should be 15 years or 
more. 

ii) Have faith in the Union’s views and objectives. 

iii) Follow the Union’s decisions. 

iv) Is mentally fit. 

v) Regularly pays the Union’s membership fee. 

(b) Termination of Membership. 

i) When a member gives his/her resignation letter to the 
executive body and is accepted; or when a member is 
rusticated on account of disciplinary action. 

ii) When a member fails to pay the membership fee for 
an entire year, or does not remain a farmer; or when 
he passes away. 

9. Sources of income and financial time period: 

(a) The ordinary membership fee is Rs 5, and for lifelong 
membership the fee is Rs 50. This‘is apart from Re 1 for 
every acre of land owned and one kg grain as donation. 

(b) Donation will be collected through appeals made at public 
meetings. Membership donations to be collected between 
January and May at the time of harvest. 

10. Details of income report: 

(a) A register will be maintained comprising each member’s 

full name and address, and donation given, as well as the 
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account of the office treasury. Membership details will be’ 
sent to the head-office. 


(b) Membership fee and compulsory donation will be divided 


as follows — 60 per cent for the village committee, 10 per 
cent for the block committee, 10 per cent for the district 
committee, 10 per cent for the state committee, and 10 per 
cent for the national executive. Apart from this, the mem- 
bership fee and compulsory donation will be collected by 
some specific person from another block, district, state and 
will send it to the block from the village, the block to the 
district, the district to the state and state to the national 
executive. 


11. The creation of the (village committee): 
The village members will choose from amongst themselves a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Joint-Secretary, and Treasurer. 
These office-bearers will have to be from among the members. 
This committee will have up to fifteen people. In bigger villages, 
it can be up to twenty-one members. 

(a) Block committee: The village-head will be considered a com- 


(b) 


(c 


LY 


mittee member but each village will choose and send one 
representative each. From these the block committee will 
be made with one President, two Vice-Presidents, one 
Chief-Minister, three Ministers, and one Treasurer. The 
office-holders will have to be life members. 

District committee: The block Pradhan will be considered a 
member of the district committee. The block committee 
will choose thirty-one representatives and send them to the 
district committee. It will have one Pradhan, four Upa-Pra- 
dhan, one Chief-Minister, three Ministers, one Treasurer. 
They will all be chosen from among the life members only. 
Note: Please do not give donation to any man who comes 
from another village to collect it on behalf of the Bharatiya 
Kisan Union. Only a person belonging to the same village 
can collect donations. 

State committee: The district committee Pradhan will be 
considered a member of the state committee. Each district 
will send representatives so that the committee has sixty-one 
members. From these the state committee will be made. All 
of them will have to be life members of the Union. The 
positions are — one Pradhan, four Upa-Pradhans, two 
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Chief-Ministers, three Sahmantris, one Treasurer, and one 
Propaganda Minister. 

(d) National Executive: The State Pradhan, shall be considered 
a member of the National Executive. Each state will send 
representatives so that the executive body committee has 
101 members. These will have to be life members of BKU. 
From amongst these, there will be one Pradhan, four Upa- 
Pradhans, four Chief Ministers, eight Sahmantris, one 
Treasurer and one Propaganda Minister. 


12. Vote: 

Each office-bearer of the executive body will be considered a 
member of the Action Committee. According to situational de- 
mands they will make sub-committees from amongst members 
of the executive body, and depute them to carry out any work. 
The National Executive body will create an Audit committee 
from amongst its members which will remove irregularities in 
records. 

It can also make a State Executive Body, but reports regarding 
audit will have to be sent to the National Executive body. 

13. Programme and Management: 

The tenure will be five years. Village, block, and district commit- 
tee meetings will be held every month, and the report of the 
Committees’ activities will be sent after three months to the State 
meeting. State Committee meetings will be held once in three 
months. They will have to send their Annual Report to the Na- 
tional Executive Body which will hold one meeting in a year in 
any part of India. The quorum required will be 1/5th of the total 
membership. A member absent without proof for three consecu- 
tive meetings will be expelled. 

When required the meeting can be held earlier. The notice of 
the executive body meeting will be given eight days in advance 
and for a normal meeting, the notice period will be fifteen days. 
14. General meeting: A general meeting will be held every year 
on 13 August at Delhi’s Boat Club. The State Executive body will 
send suggestions regarding solution of State problems to the head- 
office by 31 July. This will enable the National Executive Body 
when it meets on 1 August every year. It can then prepare an 
outline to untangle problems related to farmers and present it 
before the Government, as well as make a decision on 13 August 
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in the General Meeting. It can also shape out future plans and 
take important steps. 
15. Rights: 

(a) Collective Leadership: The decision taken by the Executive 
will be agreed to by the members, and press notes, pam- 
phlets, proposals, etc. will be approved by the Executive 
and Action Committee. 

(b) Action Committee: From amongst the members of the ex- 
ecutive, sub-committees will be formulated as per the re- 
quirements, and they will be deputed jobs. 

(c) Pradbans: He will preside over the meeting of the executive 
body and maintain discipline as well as carry out essential 
disciplinary action. 

(d) Upa-Pradban: In the absence of the Pradhan the Upa-Pra- 
dhan will perform all his functions. 

(e) Chief Minister: He will get proposals and press releases 
passed by the Executive Committee, will call meetings, will 
look after postal matters, will arrange the functions, as well 
as do the job of the Propaganda Minister when he is absent. 

(f) Propaganda Minister: He will work to make the organization 
strong, and collect material for propaganda. He will place 
officers on duty for propaganda and take down reports. He 
will prepare propaganda literature, like pamphlets, and get 
them published by the Executive Committee. He will help 
in organizing the podium for public meetings and in the 
absence of the Chief Secretary, carry out his functions. 

(g) Deputy Minister: He will function according to the instruc- 

tions given by the Chief Minister and Propaganda Minister 
who will collect newspaper cuttings regarding agricultural 
information and inform the office. The Deputy Minister 
will maintain records as well as perform the duties of the 
Chief Secretary and Propaganda Minister when they are 
absent. 

Treasurer: The Treasurer will keep a record of the income 
and expenditure of the Union in any of the nationalized 
banks. He will open an account in the name of the Pradhan, 
Chief Minister or Treasurer. He will deposit the amount 
therein and get it cashed with the signature of any two out 
of the above three. He will also keep Rs 100 to Rs 500 with 
himself. 


(h 


i 
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(i) The Pradban of the Audit Committee: He will get the bill 
passed after getting it sanctioned by the Propaganda Min- 
ister and will send all the audit-related reports to the execut- 
ive body and present it. If irregularities are found, adequate 
steps will be taken. 

Note: He will not provide information regarding audit 
to anyone besides the executive. 

(j) President: He will take the attendance of the members 
present during executive body meetings. He will note down 
the points, will maintain records and recall the actions and 
matters raised during the previous meetings. As per the 
instruction given by the Chief Minister, he will send and 
receive letters. 

(k) The Executive Body will pay for each member’s travel 
expenses (both arrival and departure) and finance their 
meals if necessary. 

(1) Discipline: Discipline shall be based on the Union’s objec- 
tives, principles, policies and programme which are to be 
followed. Any act derogatory to the reputation to the Union 
miembers or violation of the rules and regulations of the 
constitution shall be treated with disciplinary action. 

(m) Disciplinary action: Violation or ignoring norms will be 
tackled by warning, condemning, as well as by removing 
the person from the post, or by cancelling the membership. 

(n) Amendment: Only the National Representative Body can 
amend the Constitution with a two-third majority. 

(0) Press Conference: The Action Committee will convene press 
conferences, and will decide who is to address the press. 

(p) Budget and time period: The National Executive Body will 

make a budget and get it sanctioned by the National Rep- 

resentative Body in the head-office every year. The prep- 
aration will be from the 3 August to 5 August, discussion 
on it from 7 to 11 August, and on 13 August, the National 

Body will sanction it. 

Cooperation: The Union can merge with other non-political 

organizations, and also render cooperation to such bodies. 

But all issues regarding coalescence or merger with any 

organization or union, can only be initiated by the National 

Executive Body. 

(rt) Legal Advisor and Intellectual Branch: The national executive 


4 
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body will create a branch of legal advisor and also an intellectual 
wing. 

One Pradhan, one Constitution, one Insignia is the corporal 
right of the peasants. 

The Bharatiya Kisan Union sanctifies that this is the correct 
copy of the rules and regulations, and sub-rules of the Bharatiya 
Kisan Union. 


‘All rights shall be protected’. 


Applicant: 


Bharatiya Kisan Union (regd.) 
Non-Political 
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Place: Village Sisana, District Sonepat, Haryana, Date 21.3.93. 


Proposals passed 
unanimously by all the 
Sarvakhap Panchayats 


1. The ‘Sarva Panchayats’ passed the following resolutions in order 
to prevent extravagant expenditure during marriages — 
(a) The sarva panchayats unanimously passed the proposal stat- 


(b 


) 


ing that not more than five people would go to complete 
the girls’ gode bharna, apnaana, etc. rituals. The ritual of 
apnaana will be performed with the girls’ side giving one 
rupee each to the visiting guests while seeing them off. 
Things like blankets, sheets, suits, dress material, etc. are 
prohibited from being given. This ritual is to be performed 
to the total satisfaction of both the parties. 

Another decision was also taken regarding rituals like 
rishta, sagati, etc. Here too not more than five people would 
go. During the teeka ceremony, apart from one rupee, if 
somebody so desires, he/she can gift a ring and a suit to the 
boy. Excluding these, no other article is to be given. 

During this ceremony the whole village is not invited 
for dinner. Only the family members are permitted. 
During /angar, apart from a suit for the mother and grand- 
mother, only one rupee is to be sent as shagun. Excluding 
this, to give the boy a suit or any other thing is forbidden. 


(c) During gurbchadhi and barauthi, dancing and drinking are 


forbidden. Not more than fifty people can attend the baraat. 
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If more than fifty people turn up, the village committee 
will familiarize them with the sarva panchayats’ decision, 
and then with decorum send them back. With the baraat 
no musical instruments are to be played. If somebody 
desires to play music, it can be done at the boys’/girls’ home. 
At the baraat, the girl (bride) garlands the boy (groom) with 
flowers, not with currency notes, 
(d) At the time of vidaii (seeing the bride gs the following 
sums are permitted. 
i. Teeka—Re1 
ii, Daan — Rs 101 
iii. Paatrapoi — Rs 11 
iv. Baraati per guest — Re 1 
The fare for cars or for any other vehicle is forbidden. 
2. The boy’s and girl’s side will not gift more than one tola gold 
or twenty tolas of silver. 
3. Itis forbidden to read the list of dowry items or to exhibit them. 
Even those things are not to be displayed which the girl may have 
received from her in-law’s home. 
4. The ritual of thapa shall be performed with Re 1 as gift. 
5. Girls and adult women are not to be taken in the baraat. 
6. The Kanyadaan will be done with Re 1 which is to be given to 
the girl. The person performing kanyadaan will not be fed. 
7. Bhaat will be performed with Rs 101. The articles/gifts, etc. will 
not be shown. After marriage, ‘reception’ is forbidden. 
8. After marriage, the termination of relations will be considered 
a social crime. The person found guilty will be socially boycotted. 
Matters regarding ta/aaq, i.e. divorce, under special conditions will 
be decided by a joint sitting of the panchayats of the two villages 
concerned. 
9. Giving and receiving gifts at the time of birthdays are permitted. 
People from outside the village on behalf of the village can give 
only Re 1. 
10. Prohibition of alcohol, drug, smack, charas, afeem (brown 
sugar), ‘sura’, etc. 
11. The ‘Sarva Panchayat’ has passed that the village panchayat 
will not let anyone open a ‘bar’ or theka in the vicinity of the 
village. If a particular panchayat makes such a proposal, all the 
other panchayats should again send a proposal to the government 
saying that they are not in favour of the opening of a bar or theka. 
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If, even then, the government opens a theka in some village, it 
should be shut down. Any person who provides land in the village 
for the theka should be opposed and action should be taken against 
him. 
12. The ‘Sarva Panchayat’ also decided that any man found selling 
intoxicating drugs or liquor will be fined a sum of Rs 1100 by the 
village committee, and even then if the man does not stop, strict 
legal action will be taken against him and he will be socially 
boycotted. 
13. The ‘Sarva Panchayat’ also decided that any man who drinks 
or takes drugs inside or outside his house, and acts indecently, or 
disturbs the peace of others, will be initially fined with Rs 200. If 
found guilty repeatedly, the person will be made to pay a fine of 
Rs 500 each time. 
14. The ‘Sarva-Panchayat’ showed grave concern at the degrada- 
tion of education standards, and holds the government, guardian, 
teachers and students equally guilty or responsible. Many causes 
were discovered for the falling standards of education. The main 
reasons were the rise of ‘cheating’ culture, government interruption 
and partiality during the appointment of teaching staff, the wide- 
spread incidence of bribery, and the unfilled vacancies of the post 
of teachers, principals, readers, lecturers, etc. The panchayat com- 
mittee sends the government the suggestion that if needed, the 
government with the help of legal action, rid Haryana and other 
states of this malady. The government is also advised that while 
making laws care should be taken that they are not easily misused. 
The Panchayat asks the government to fill all the vacant posts 
and while appointing teachers, to take the candidates’ merit into 
consideration. It also asks the guardians, parents, children and 
students to adhere to their moral responsibilities, and cooperate 
in the amelioration of the standards of education. 
15. The ‘Sarva Panchayat’ also passed the resolution stating that 
a girl has a share in the husband’s property and not the father’s 
property. In the absence of a brother, the father’s property will 
pass on to the girl. 
16. The ‘Sarva Panchayat’ also passed the resolution that a girl is 
to be given education like that of a boy. Separate schools for girls 
will be opened instead of co-educational schools. 
17. It also agreed to pass the resolution that the agricultural 
policies being formulated by the Central Government and the 
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Dunkel proposals, if found to be anti-labourer or anti-farmer, will 
be sternly and strongly opposed by the panchayats. 

18. Fifteen days before Holi the villagers throw water and slush 
at vehicles and buses. All village committees forbid this. Holi will 
be played only on the day of Holi and a day before it. 

19. On the arrival of any member of legislative council/ assembly, 
or any minister in a ceremony, the welcome garland will be only 
of flowers and not of currency notes. If any person desires to add 
to the collected amount through ‘matching grant’ rules, then the 
same can be given in a ‘bag’ on behalf of the village. 

20. It condemns the various kinds of taxes imposed on farmers 
especially in all the villages of Delhi. 

21. It sanctions that in keeping with old customs the pradhan is 
chosen/elected only for the day the ‘Sarva Panchayats’ is to be 
held. According to the unanimous decision, no man can be a 
pradhan permanently. 


IMPLEMENTING THE RULE 


The ‘Sarva Panchayat’ decided in village Sisana, in Sonepat, 
Haryana, on 21 March 1993, that all the resolutions passed should 
be followed strictly. 

In order to implement these rules in every village, eleven 
responsible representatives and influential people will form a 
committee within a week. Each village committee member’s name 
shall have to be sent that very week to the Pradhan of the ‘Sarva 
Panchayat’. If a member violates the rules made and disobeys the 
committee, the committee will have to inform the village com- 
munity. If after that the member still does not obey, the com- 
mittee will take the matter to the kbap. Even if the ‘Sarva 
Panchayat’ is to be convened, in no case will any flexibility be 
granted regarding the regulations. The fine collected shall be 
with the committee. Ten per cent of this amount will be given 
to the khap Pradhan, and the rest with the consent of all, spent 
on the welfare and development of the village. Each village will 
give an audit report (income and expenditure) annually to the 
khap panchayat. 
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Land Owned by Jat Households 

in Village Bhaju (Muzaffarnagar) 

Area (acres) No. of households 
0-3 182 
31-5 104 
5.1-8 76 
8.1-12 26 
12.1-18 13 
401 





a 


b 


Land Owned by Non-Jat Households 
in Village Bhaju (Muzaffarnagar) 


Area (acres) 
0-3 
31-5 
5.1-8 
8.1-12 
12-18 
18.1+ 


No. of households 
37 
38 





Land Owned by Size in Village Bhaju (Muzaffarnagar) 


Area (acres) 
0-3 
31-5 
5.1-8 
8.1 - 12 
12-18 
18.1+ 


Total 


Total Households in Bhaju = 1019 


Appendix IV 


c 


No. of households 
219 
142 
106 
33 
25 
1 
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Caste Break-up (Household-wise) 
in Village Bhaju (Muzaffarnagar) 








Caste No. of households 
Jats 401 
Brahmins 82 
Harijans 102 
Ahluwalia 69 
Valmiki 29 
Muslims 130 
Nais (Barber) 12 
Lohar 15 
Jhimmer (Water carriers) 178 
Saini 22 
Carpenter (Badai) 9 
Potter (Kumhar) 33 
Weavers (Julaha) 6 
Upadhyayas 8 
Others 23 


Total (Households) 1119 
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e 


Occupational Profile of Some Major Landless Castes 
in Village Bhaju (Muzaffarnagar) 


No. of H’- Serviceor Hiring Hiring _— Hiring 


Caste Holds —_ Business out Labour out in out of 
Village’ Village’ 

Harijan 102 15 84 28 56 
Valmiki 29 - 26 19 7 
Nai (barber) 12 4 8 1 7 
Lohar 15 2 13 13 2 
(black smith) 
Jhimmer 178 5 168 36 132 
(we i 






* Does not always mean agricultural work 
** — Always means non-agricultural work 
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